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U.S.  unity 

By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Port  Defence  Correspondent 

Israeli  Officials  yesterday  express¬ 
ed  deep  concern  that  the  political 
imbroglio  in  the  U.S.  implicating 
Israel  m  aims  sales  to- Iran  will  cause " 
the  suspension  of  American  coop¬ 
eration  with  Israel  on  a  wide  front  of 
military  and  political  matters. 

The  agenda  of  strategic  coopera¬ 
tion  that  could  suffer  serious  set¬ 
backs  includes;  . 

°An  Israeli  request  to  "be  granted' 
Nato-hke  privileges  on  arms purch¬ 
ases;  ;  - 

□An  application  to  permit  Israel  to 
sell  $100  million  worth  of  Kfif  filt¬ 
ers  to  Honduras,  with  $40m.  to  be . 
paid  by  the  IJ.S. ; 

DA  request  to  build  new  submarines 
and  middle  boats  for  the  Israel  Navy;  ■ 
ETbe  controversial JLavi  fighter-  pro¬ 
ject; 

□A  request  to  lease  25  Cobra'attack 
helicopters  by  the  Israel  Air  Force. 

One  Israeli  official  said  yesterday: 
£We  can  expect  to  see  afatidst  au 

hostile  climate  developing  towards 
Israel  in'  Congress.  Tms  could,"  in 
turn,  have  a  disastrous  impact  on- 
bade  agreements  and  Israel’s  efforts 
to  receive  ally  status  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Also  derafledwfll  be  a  new  Amerr 
ican  diplomatic  initiative  regarding 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which 
administration  officials  were  getting  , 
set  to  launch. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  new  | 
policy  was  to  creme  a  Palestinian 
leadership  -  either  by.  election  or 
selection  -  acceptable  to  Israel,  Jor-, 
dan,  Egypt  apc|toe  population  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Such  a  group  would  then  comprise 
a  delegation  mat  would  be  party  to 
negotiations  in  the  framework  or the 
Camp  David  agreements:  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  sudrtalks  would  be  autonomy 
and  eventuaU^|7toriaIred^^o^. 

were^^e^^r^SSg’  swfi  a- 
process  in  motkniu  Tato$rtoeo  press- 
ing  for  an  overall  setflement,  would . 
have  been  a  sofidTegacy  on  which  a_ 
future  U.S.  president  could  base  his 
pursuit  of  a  peace  agreement...  - 

Last  month  in  Wffihington,  Amer¬ 
ican  officiate  quietly-  sounded  oat 
some  key  advisers  to  Prune  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  on  this  initiative. 
They  were  toM  the  prime  minister 
would  not  object  to  die  process, - 
provided  it  was  limited  to  seeking  * 
legitimate  Palestinian  representa¬ 
tion.  -  ■*. 

-  "This,  like  all  else,  is  now  frozen, 
The  Post  was  told  yesterday.  “The 
questions  is  for.  how  long.”  ... 

Criticism 
mounts  in 
Washington 

By  WOIFBUTZER  / 

Jents&em  Post  Correspondent 
. .  sard  Ageodes  .. 

WASHINGTON.  Criticism  of 
President  Reagan’s  deosioh  to  au¬ 
thorize  IsraeE  weaponsshjpmentsto 
Iran  mouxited  yesterday  assenior 
U.S.  officials  continued  to  bicker 
over  their  responsibility  in  the  affair. 

There  were severe  reports  of. a-, 
possible  White  House  and  cabinet 

shake-up.  .  -■ 

The  Washington  Post  reported 
that  a  group  erf  Rein’s  long-time 
California  supporters  were  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  replace  George  Shultz 
as  secretary  of  state  and  that  former 
UN  ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
replace  National  Security  Advser 

.  (GocdiiMdoa  Back  Rage) 


'  ByWOLFBUTZER 
WASHINGTON.  -  The"  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  has  been  trying  to 
get  convicted  Israeli  spy  Jonathan 
Pollard  to  implicate  other  American 
Jews  and  Jewish  organizations  in 
alleged  Israeli  espionage  activities  in 
toe  US.,  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned.  ; 

But  Pollard,  according  to  in¬ 
formed  sources,  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
jected  Justice  Department  insinua¬ 
tions  that  ,  a  broader  Israeli  spy  net¬ 
work  was  operating  in  toe  U.S.  “Pol- 


enforcement  officers  and  intelli¬ 
gence  officials. 

Under  Pollard’s  plea-bargain 
arrangement,  he  promised  to 
cooperate  with  the  continuing  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  investigation.  The 
outcome  of  the  current  investigation 
could  afreet  his  sentence,  which  is 
not  expected  before  toe  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  investigators  have  been  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  activities  of  several 
national  Jewish  organizations. 

American  Jewish  leaders  are 


img 


that  any  such  network  exists. 


of  the  Israeli  government  and  toe 


They  have,  however,  privately  ex-  American  Jewish  community  to 
pressed  concern  that  Pollard,  during  effectively  abandon  him  after  his 
the  course< of  extensive  questioning  arrest  outside  the  Israeli  Embassy  in 
and  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure.  Washington  on  November  21, 1985. 
may  make  some  statement  to  back  Yet  during  the  interview,  he  still 


up  this  allegation.  Their  fears  have  proclaimed  his  deep  love  for  Israel 
been  aroused  by  the  prevailing  im-  and  for  Jews  everywhere.  He  said  he 
pression  in  toe  Jewish  community  still  hoped  to  make  aliya  one  day  and 
that  Pollard  was  supposedly  some-  to  live  “a  productive  life  in  Israel.” 
what  unstable.  In  recent  days,  several  Israeli  offi- 

Tbeir  concern  seems  to  have  in-  .rials  in  Washington  have  expressed 
creased  because  of  the  deep  personal  their  personal  view  that  toe  Israeli 


lard  fras .  not  implicated  anyone  .  deeply  aware  of  the  suspicions 
msc,  one  informed  source  dose  to  among  some  senior  Justice  Depart¬ 
ure  investigation  said.  Since  his  mem  Investigators  that  Pollard  may 

have  been  part  of  a  wider  Israeli 


arrest,  he  has  been  repeatedly  and 
sharply  questioned  by  an  assortment 
of  federal  prosecutors,  law- 


have  been  part  of  a  wider  Israeli 
espionage  operation  in  the  U.S.  The 
Jewish  leaders  have  strongly  denied 


bitterness  and  disappointment  he  ex¬ 
pressed  last  Thursday  during  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  this  reporter 
at  the  Petersburg  federal  prison  in 
Virginia. 

Pollard  said  he  was  “befuddled” 
and  "heartbroken”  by  toe  decision 


government  did  indeed  behave  less 
than  honourably  towards  Pollard 
and  his  family  over  toe  past  year.  He 
was  a  devoted  agent  who  provided 
Israel  with  very  important  informa¬ 
tion,  they  confirmed. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Chief  rival  Enrile  resigns 

Aquino  fires  her 
entire  cabinet 
to  prevent  plot 

MANILA  (AP).  -  President  several  hours.  Aquino  announced 
Corazon  Aquino  yesterday  on  national  television  that  she  bad 
preempted  a  coup  against  ber  by  accept^  Emile's  resignation  and 

U/er  entire  SffiE  £*£?£ 

ing  her  chief  rival  Defence  defence  cbief . 


Violence  at  Amedi 
memorial  ceremony 


jernsafan  Port  Reporter 

“Vengeance  -  death  to  the 
Arabs,”  was  the  chant  heard  yester¬ 
day  from  hundreds  of  Jews,  religious 
and  seenfar,  who  attended  a  memo¬ 
rial  gathering  in.  toe  Old  City  for 
murdered  yeshiva  student  EKaha 
Amedi. 

As  the  crowd  made  its  way  from 
Damascus  Gate  to  Akabat-el- 
Khafafleh  Street,  where  Amedi  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  three  Arabs  a 
week  ago,  people  pounded  on  the 
rtnittereddoors  of  Arab-owned  shops 
and  the  entrances  to  buBdhigs,  and 
Tried  to  smarti  windows  of  bouses  on 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

.  i  Puttee  tried  to  control  toe  croud  of 
several  hundred  and  stop  any  vandal- 
isnt  bat  Were  not  always  able  to 
prevent  windows  bang  broken  or 
shatters  and  doorways  bring  kicked 
in* ' 

Threejewswerearrestedfwrcaus- 
•tag  disturbances  fast  night  and  three 
others  were  detained  by  police  on 
suspicion  of  arson  against  '  Arab- 
owned  vehicles  and  bnddings-  A 
number  of- Arabs  were  attacked  by 
Jews  at  several  pbces.fn  toe  dfy. 

•  Ste&uigTjbe  dayi  stones  -  were 
thrown  at-att  Arab  as  he  drove 
through  the  Shnmd  Hanavi  Heigh- 
boorbood, breaking  a- window  of  his 
car.  'Lata'  in  toe  afternoon  a  petrol 
bomb  was  thrown  from  a  home  in  the 
Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Old  City  id  an 
Arab-owned  budding  nearby.  No- 


one  was  hurt  and  no  damage  caused. 
Police  later  found  two  more  petrol 
bombs  in  toe  vicinity. 

A  fbree  of  300  police  and  Border 
Pofice,  bolstered  by  100  IDF  soldiers, 
gathered  in  Khalhtieh  Street  and  the 
surrounding  area  to  deal  with  trou¬ 
ble.  Many  wore  helmets  and  were 
armed  with  rifles,  batons  and  tear 
gas  equipment.  They  gathered  fen 
force  at  key  points,  and  moved  in 
quickly  when  tempers  rose  daring 
the  gathering  at  the  spot  where  Ame- 
di  was  Idfled,  just  yards  from  his 
yeshiva  in  KhaMdieh  Street 

Speakers  at  the  memorial  cere¬ 
mony  included  one  of  Amedi ’s  three 
toothers,  Ya’acov;  relatives  of  Jews 
trilled  in  previous  individual  attacks 
by  terrorists,  several  rabbis,  incted- 
ing  the  head  of  the  Sbuvu  Bonfan 
(Bhkhat  Avraham)  Yeshiva  where 
Amedi  studied,  and  Rabbi  Mosfee 
Levinger^rf  Kiryat  Arba;  and  David 
Ben-Dor,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Rach  movement. 

None  of  the  speakers  made  out¬ 
right  cafis  for  vengeance  or  vkrfesce 
hot  there  were  frequent  demands  for 
toe  death  penalty,  as  wefl  as  harsh 
iiMikui  of Jerusalem  Matyor  Teddy 
Kritfek,  both  Of  ^hkhdrew  sustained 
applause. 

The  police  have  posted  a  gnard  at 
the  municipality  and  at  Koflek’s 
home  became  of  threats  against  hfan. 
Koflek  has  sharply  criticized  the  Shn- 
vu  Braun  yeshiva  and  its  students. 


An  Arab  izynred  by  Jewish  rioters  h  (fistazhaoces  in  Jernsalem’s  Old 
City  after  yesterday’s  memorial  service  for  slain  yeshiva  student 
EMahn  Amedi  is  escorted  away  under  police  protection. 

—  ..  (Kahane/Media  Images)  . 


Minister  Juan  Ponce  Enrile.  Bur 
political  observers  said  the  threat 
against  her  presidency  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

Aquino  dismissed  all  25  cabinet 
ministers  after  the  chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  General  Fidel 
Ramos,  disclosed  a  plot  against  her 
by  politicians  loyal  to  deposed  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  Marcos.  The  plot 
was  backed  by  some  military  offic¬ 
ers. 

Aquino  warned  opponents  of 
"sternest  measures”  if  they  tried  to 
destabilize  her  nine-month-old  gov¬ 
ernment  _ 

A  senior  government  official  said 
the  planned  coup  involved  taking 
over  the  National  Assembly,  rein¬ 
stating  toe  legislature  Aquino  had 
abolished,  and  calling  for  new  pres¬ 
idential  elections. 

The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  claimed  more  than  100 
members  of  a  military  faction  linked 
to  Defence  Minister  Enrile  were 
involved  in  the  plot,  which  was  to 
have  been  launched  at  2  a.m.  yester¬ 
day.  The  official  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  learned  of  it  four  hours  before 
it  was  to  have  taken  place. 

Troops  loyal  to  Aquino  and 
Ramos  took  over  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  Manila  and  else¬ 
where  late  Saturday  night,  and  step¬ 
ped  up  security  measures  at  strategic 
points  in  toe  capital. 

The  official  said  he  did  not  know  if 
Enrile  himself  knew  anything  about 
the  alleged  plot. 

After  a  cabinet  meeting  lasting 


The  entire  cabinet  resigned,  and  it 
was  not  known  if  some  members 
would  be  reappointed.  Deto  was  the 
only  new  cabinet  member 
announced. 

“We  need  a  fresh  start,”  Aquino 
told  television  viewers.  “Of  late,  my 
circumspection  has  been  viewed  as 
weakness,  and  my  sincere  attempts 
at  reconciliation  as  indecision.  This 
cannot  continue.”  She  added  that 
“preventive  measure  had  been  taken 
against  the  recklessness  of  some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  military,”  and  warned 
that  “the  sternest  measures  will  be 
taken  against  them  if  they  try.” 

Enrile  refused  to  see  a  group  of 
reporters  waiting  outside  his  home  in 
a  fashionable  suburban  village,  but 
sent  his  daughter  Katrina  out  to  talk 
to  them. 

“My  father  just  wants  the  press  to 
know  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
he's  out  of  government  service,  and 
[would  appreciate  it  if  he]  could  be 
spared  from  making  any  more  state¬ 
ments,”  she  said.  Her  father  “is 
taking  it  very  well,”  she  added. 

Emile  was  in  the  government  for 
more  than  two  decades.  His  fall  from 
power  came  after  a  four-month-long 
rift  with  Aquino  over  her  policies, 
inducting  her  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  with  Communist  rebels. 

In  Washington,  the  government 
and  senior  Congress  members  reaf¬ 
firmed  their  “strong  and  unequivoc¬ 
al”  support  for  President  Aquino 
and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  toe  reported  coup  attempt. 

(Related  story  -  Page  3) 


caffing  them  **wfld  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble” 

Ya’acov  Amedi  charged  that  the 
mayor’s  words  and  actions  towards 
Jews  in  the  area  made  him  “the 
leading  supporter  of  the  PLO  in 


Jerusalem.  ”  Levinger  accused 
“those  responsible”  for  running  the 
country  of  bring  responsible  for  the 
attacks  on  Jews  because  of  their 
failure  to  adopt  tough  measures 
(Contained  oa  Back  Page) 


Socialists  win  Austrian  election 

VIENNA  (Reuter).  -  The  ruling  won  80  seats  in  toe  183-seat  parlia- 
Soriahst  Party  (Spoe)  retained  its  meat,  the  conservative  opposition 
relative  majority  in  the  Austrian  People's  Party  (OEVP)  76  seats,  the 
general  election  yesterday,  trigger-  right-wing  Freedom  Party  -  toe  ma- 
ing  intense  negotiations  on  a  future  jor  winner  -  took  IS  seats  and  the 
coalition  government.  Greens  entered  parliament  for  the 

Official  figores  showed  that  Spoe  first  time  with  nine.  (See  Page  3). 


Police  chief  Kraus  tells  cabinet: 

Yeshiva  students  harassed  Arabs 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
.  "  -  ‘  and  YORAM  GAZJT 

Police  Inspector  General  David 
Kraus  yesterday  told  the  cabinet  that 
students  at  toe  Shnvn  Bonim  Yeshi¬ 
va  in  the  Old  City  had  for  months 
intimidated  their  Arab  neighbours, 
going  so  far  as  to  urinate  and  defe¬ 
cate  on  their  houses,  before  toe 
murder  last  week  by  three  Jenin 
youths  of  yeshiva  student  Efiahu 
Amedi. 

Briefing  toe  ministers  on  toe  Jew¬ 
ish  rioting  in  and  around  Khah'dieh 
Street  and  in  Amedi’s  Sbmuel  Haoa- 
vi  neighbourhood,  Kraus  said  that 
the  violence  was  instigated  by  “Rach 
activists,  criminals  and  members  of 


families  who  suffered  casualties  at 
terrorist  hands.” 

Kraus  said  that  the  police  had 
information  that  Jews  in  toe  Old 
City,  and  possibly  members  of  the 
Sbuvu  Bonim  yeshiva.  had  Olegal 
weapons,  including  grenades  and 
Molotov  cocktails,  hidden  away. 
However,  in  a  police  search  of  toe 
yeshiva  some  weeks  ago  no  such 
weapons  were  found,  he  added. 

• .  Kraus  described  the  week-long  in¬ 
timidation  of  Arabs  after  Amedi's 
murder,  which  included  a  spate  of 
fire-bombings  of  houses  and  vehi¬ 
cles,  beatings  and  stone-throwing. 
He  said  that  a  dozen  Arab  families 
had  moved  out  of  flats  in  toe  vicinity 


of  the  yeshiva,  but  they  could  be 
expected  to  return  to  their  homes 
after  Anwar  Nusseibeh's  funeral  to¬ 
day. 

The  police  cbief  also  revealed  that 
two  Arabs  were  arrested  last  week 
after  they  tried  to  stab  a  lew  in  the 
Old  City. 

Intenor  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz 
expresed  surprise  bordering  on 
doubt  at  Kraus's  report  about  the 
yeshiva  students'  harassment  of 
neighbouring  Arabs. 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
said  later  he  had  not  heard  Kraus 
refer  to  defecation.  But  be  criticized 
the  inspector  general's  report  for 

(Giro turned  mi  Page  2.  Col.  2) 


Vanunu  hopes  to  appear  in  court  against  Israel  TV 


ByMENAGHEMSHALEV 
-  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter. 

Mordechai  Vanunu  may-yet  get 
his  day  in  open  court,  when  he  will 
be  called  to  testify  in  a' civil  action 
against  Israel  Television. ..  -  - 
•  Vanuna’s  attorney.  Am  a  on 
Ztchrani,  has  decided  to  take  FTV  to 
court  for  violating  his  client’s  right  to 
privacy.  The  suit  will  centre  on  ITVs 
November  14  broadcast  of  selected 
portions  of  Vanunu’s  private  diary. 


which  were  publicized  without  the 
former  Dimona  nuclear  technician's 
consent. 

Zichroni  is  apparently  interested 
in  getting  Vanunu  on  the  witness 
stand  in  a  trial  open  to  toe  public. 
Vantmu’s  criminal  trial,  stemming 
from  his  revelation  of  Israel’s  alleged 
nuclear  secrets  to  The  Sunday  Times 
of  London,  will  be  held  in  camera. 

Prof.  Eliahu  Hamon,  a  Hebrew 
University  authority  on  the  laws  of 


evidence,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
last  night  that  even  in  a  civil  suit  a 
court  is  empowered  to  order  that 
proceedings  be  conducted  in 
camera. 


ITV  is  expected  to  defend  its 
broadcast  of  Vanunu’s  diary  by  cit¬ 
ing  toe  public’s  right  to  know  and  the 
professional,  journalistic  imperative 
to  publish  the  diaries,  which  shed 
light  on  Vanunu's  motives. 


ted  to  defend  its 


Interested  in  a  good  short-term  investment?  Choose  between  the  wide  range  of- 

“Free  Sheqel”  Short-Term  Investment  Opportunities 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank 


nerve  agent 


By  HERBERT  KRQSMEY 
Special  tit  The  Jerusalem  Port 
DRIVING  DOWN  from  Samaria  in  mid-Iraq,  the 
highway  forks  sight-after  about,  five  kilometres, 
and  another  30  kfiometres  bifogs  to  e  viator  to  toe 


anting,  from  the  chimneys,  however,  is  hardly  However,  this  investigation  reveals  an  Iraqi 


that  constitute  Iraq's  weapon  of  last  ai so  uivemea  oy  ivazi  saennsis  m  me  jaie  jx**, 
resort.  called  “sarin.”  Considered  10  times  stronger  than 

Poison  gas  and  chemical  nerve  agents,  banned  tabun,  it  can  be  produced  in  quantities  estimated 

■  .  “  ..  ■  ■■  t _ i. _ “ _ »  _ iV.  hv  TllMIuni  nnusmrnont  nffirialc  in  thi'An  Mum. 


tedbyN 
in,”  Cot 


. ... - .  xx^^PrwWtintl  nf  Poison  eas  and  chemical  nerve  agents,  Danneo  wuun,  nomoe  piwucea  in  quanunes  csomaieo 

Safe  m  foBoUg  the  by  W«tem  govercmem  official,  m  tee  com- 

resuoaes,  on  u*  experience  of  World  War  I,  are  capable  of  inffict-  tries  at  four  tons  a  month.  In  all,  Iraq  is  able  to 

t0^rm  .  cm.are-  me  some  of  the  most  appalling  tortures  known  to’  produce  some  1,000  tons  of  poison  gas  and  nerve. 

mfn°^e  nejye  agentfarenot  only  inhaled,  but  ag^yeady. 


•  Sepp  is  spread  over  an  enonnous,  25  square- 

Irilometre  areafocafedbna^ateanninikMesert.  ......... 

Here  '•  far  from  theAiriwaj,  enclosed  within  an  Iraq  s  guest  for  a  sophisticated  chemical  indus- 

inner  perimeter  fetk*  fortmgh  vrtnch  only  those  jhs  BBC  Panorama  documantary  on  try  capable  of  producing  both  pesticides  and 
with  toe  highest  secarity  dcarance  arepannitfed  ^  subject  will  be  screened  bn  ITVs  modern  chemical  warfare  agents  began  in  1975. 
entrance,  guarded  by  feqisoldiers.and  with  SA2  s&COfld  Look  progromme  tomorrow.  But  toe  Iraq  of  toe  md-70s,  basking  in  billion- 

missiles  scattered  nearby;  arc  not  only  pesticide  oecon  K  ^  _ dollar  oil  wealth,  had  bigger  fish  to  fry  -  including 

olants.butaseriesofsiateeijght ormne braidings,  t  *  toe  construction  of  a  powerful  alternative  to 

some  with  toe  appearance  <rf  Jow-sInng  hangars  .  can  penetrate  the  skin.  They  destroy  motor  tunc-  weapons,  its  French-supplied  nuclear 

iIMmetre  mlengto-1  ’  tiofl,  force  mvotantary  flows  of  saliva  and  unne,  reactor  at  Tuwaitah  near  Baghdad.  Ibis  promised 

A  few  of  tiK  femWiBes  are  toroed  by  short  and  can  cause  body-shatteneg  convuisiocs.  Death  t0  the  Iraqis,  within  a  seven-year  period, 
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te  i±maeys;1deirtinable  by  satel-  becomes  a  meraful  end  eoougi 

^oHt  norirasftim^  ^  smoke,  toe  -  So  far,  only  liaqi  ^e  of  mnst^d  gas,  simflar  to  aio^ 
rero  inteffigence  experts  that  toe  what  was  used  m  World  War  I,  and  a  modern  ^tothc 
Fan-fay  k  at  work,  nerve  agent  called  “tabun”  invented  in  top  seCT^y  ^ 
r^3SmHuss«fri’s2KHnfrtos;heis  by  Nazi  scientists  in  1936,  has  been  confirmed  by  j^gis 
■  a:seatoif^Nasser  fto  'the  Arab  an  on-site  United  Nations  inspection  team  writ  to 
s  ^Deriume  jctf  bad.’*  Tb©  smoke  Iran  in.the  fall  of  1984- 


to  give  toe  Iraqis,  within  a  seven-year  period, 
enough  plutonium  for  the  Arab  worlcrs  tost 


Are  You 
Looking  for  a 


Flexible  Deposit? 


If  so,  two  alternative  investment 
plans  are  available.  Both  are 
based  on  the  principle  of 
automatic  renewal  and  offer  you 
an  open-ended  savings 
opportunity  combing  with 
flexible  withdrawal  opfions. 
Principal,  and  accrued 
(compounded)  interest,  are  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  deposit 
period. 

“Paran"  (Floating  Interest 
Depoats)  -  one-month  revolving 
deposits,  antomaticaUy 
renewable,  offering  high 
interest  at  rates  that  'float'  in 
accordance  with  the  Bank's 
“prime”  rare. 


“Pakam”  (Short-Term . 
Deposits)  -  revolving  deposits 
for  7  days  and  up,  automatically 
renewable  and  offering  fixed 
interest  at  preferential  rates. 


renewal  instructions  are  exempt 
from  accooBtowmiissaKis  who 


You  can  also  invest  in  Tafts 
(Negotiable  Certificates  of 
Deposit)  -  interest-bearing 
deposits,  of  unlimited  penod. 
allowing  foil  or  partial 
withdrawals  at  any  time. 


Do  you  need  a 


Fixed  Period 
Deposit? 


If  so,  the  following  plans  gram 
you  die  opportunity  to  invest 
your  funds  for  a  fixed  period  of 
your  choice  and  to  be  credited 
with  the  principal  and 
accumulated  interest  at  the 
period's  end. 

“Paraa”-  the  Floating  Interest 
deposit  plan,  for  one-month 
deposits  at  'floating’  rates  of 
interest. 

uPakat2f’  -the  fixed  Period 
deposit  plan,  for  deposits  of 
from  2  to  1 2  months,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest. 

“Chen” -the  Liquid  deposit 
plan  -  a  novel  opportunity  for 
complete  investment  freedom. 


in  two  attractive  variations.  You 
deposit  a  pre-determined  sum 
each  month,  by  standing  order, 
to  earn  high  interest  and  to 
enjoy  maximum  flexibility  in 
effecting  withdrawals. 

Do  you  require 


Current  Income? 


If  so,  invest  in  an  automatically 
renewable  “Paran”  or  “Pakam” 
deposit,  famishing  insmtctioRs 
for  the  interest  it  earns  to  be 
credited  to  your  checking 
account  at  the  end  of  eadt 
deposit  period.  This  will  assure 
you  a  fixed  amount  of  cunent 
monthly  income  consistent  with 
the  size  of  vour  investment. 


tip-off  to  Western  inteffigeoce  experts  that  ok 

facDrtY  is  at  work. 
To  Iraqi  rtrierSarkforti  Hnssem  Vadrcnr^  he  if 


atomic  weapon.  Chemical  warfare  was  pushed 
into  toe  background. 

Iraq  invaded  Iran  in  September  1980,  30(1  after 
initial  successes,  met  fierce  resistance. 

(Conthracd  on  page  4) 
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THE  WEATHER 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL. 


A  state  service  in  memory  of  Israel's 
first  president.  Chaim  Weizmann. 
was  held  in  Rehovot  yesterday  on 
the  34th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Among  those  attending  were 
President  Herzog,  Premier  Shamir, 
Vice  Premier  Peres  and  Knesset 
Speaker  Hiliel. 


DEPARTURES 


Haifa  Mayor  Aiye  Gtirel  to  Berlin  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  International 
Union  of  Local  Authorities,  of  which  he  is  vice 
president. 


Left-wingers 
due  to  present 

no-confidence 

motions 

By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Four  no-confidence  motions  are 
likely  to  be  debated  in  the  Knesset 
by  left-wing  factions  tomorrow,  two 
on  mounting  evidence  of  arms  deals 
with  Iran  and  two  on  Jewish  attacks 
on  Arabs  in  Jerusalem. 

The  motions  on  arms  sales  to  Iran 
are  to  be  presented  by  Mapam  and 
the  Citizens  Rights  Movement. 

Mapam  said  last  night  that  the 
government  had  been  deliberately 
keeping  the  Knesset  and  the  nation 
in  the  dark  about  the  transactions. 

The  CRM  also  asked  for  a  no- 
confidence  motion  on  the  issue  last 
night.  But  it  said  it  would  withdraw 
its  request  if  the  government  agreed 
to  an  ordinary  Knesset  debate  this 
week  on  the  arms  sales,  or  if  it  was 
willing  to  provide  full  details  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Democratic  Front  for  Peace 
and  Equality  had  already  asked  to 
present  a  motion  tomorrow  concern¬ 
ing  the  anti- Arab  violence  in  the 
wake  of  the  Eliahu  Amedi  murder  in 
the  Old  City. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tehiya  fac¬ 
tion,  YuvaJ  Ne’eman,  said  yesterday 
that  Alignment  leadeT  and  Foreign 
Minister  Shimon  Peres  had  no  right 
“to  claim  that  the  arms  sales  to  the 
Khomeini  regime  started  while  for¬ 
mer  Likud  leader  Menahem  Begin 
was  prime  minister.” 

Peres  is  not  known  to  have  made 
any  such  statement,  but  Ne'eman 
apparently  assumed  that  the  “senior 
Israeli  official"  who  spoke  to  The 
New  York  Times  about  the  arms 
sales  was  in  fad  Peres. 
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Justice  Ministiy  inquiry : 
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By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
An  Israeli  Justice  Ministry  probe 
has  only  weak  evidence  linking  Au¬ 
strian  President  Kurt  Waldheim  with 
crimes  against  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned. 

A  report  on  the  probe,  prepared 
by  the  ministry's  director  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  Meir  Dennis  Gould- 
man,  does  state  that  “there  is  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  Waldheim  aided  the 
commission  of  war  crimes'’  and  that 
an  investigation  would  be  in  order  if 
Waldheim  was  in  Israel. 

But  knowledgeable  sources 


admitted  that  even  the  evidence  on 
general  war  crimes  was  not  conclu¬ 
sive  enough  to  justify  a  hypothetical 
extradition  request. " 

Government  officials  appeared 
embarrassed yesterday  at- foe  probe's 
findings  and  tried  to  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  for.  dealing  with  it.  Jus¬ 
tice  Ministry  sources  said  that  it  was 
up  to  the  Pnme  Minister's-Office  and 
the  Foreign  Ministiy  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  the  Go oldman  report.  But 
spokesmen  for  these  offices  said  it 
was  the  Justice  Ministry  which 
should  decide  whether  to  make  the 


reportpublic,  ■-  - 

Then  prime  minister  Shimon 
Feres  oziouaSy  ordered  the  probe 
into  Waldheim’s  wartime  activities 
in  April  1986. 

Several  days  before  the  June  elec¬ 
tions  in  Austria,  former  justice 
minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i  made  state¬ 
ments  on  the  matter,  none  of  which 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  Gould-  _ 
man  report 

At  the  end  of  May  Moda'i 
announced  that  “there  is  a  basis  for 
putting  Kurt  Waldheim  on  trial,,  if  he 
were  in  Israel,  for  involvement  in 


war  comes.  • 

But  well-placed  sources  told  The 
Post  last  night  that  the  evidence 
connecting  Waldheim  with  war 
crimes  had  only  been  obtained  re¬ 
cently.  The  sources  added:  “Israel 
-does  not  view  itself  as  an  extension 
of  the  Allied  Powers  of  Worid- War 
n,  nor  are  we  seeking  to  initiate  a 
continuation  of  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  We  are  interested  in  crimes 
against  the  Jewish  people,  and  any 
jurist  would  agree  that  we  have  no 
evidence  to  link  Waldheim  with  such 
crimes.” 


By  ERNIE  MEYER 
'.  Jmnalem  Post  Reporter 
The  trial  of  accused  war  criminal 
John  Dcmjarijuk  could  begin  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  Wednesday,  although  the  date 
has  become  the  subject  of  complex 

^asTwetf^tbe  three  judges  who 
are  to  try  Demjanjuk  announced 
that  the  txaal  would  begin  on  January 
19.  But  at  the  prosecution’s  request. 


Cabinet  puts  off  solution  to  crisis 
at  engine  plant  by  naming  panel 


Jerusalem  PUst  Reporter 

The  fate  of  the  Beit  Shemesh 
Engines  plant  will  hang  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  for  another  fortnight  at  least, 
in  the  wake  of  the  cabinet’s  decision 
yesterday  to  set  up  a  committee  of 
four  ministers  to  seek  alternatives  to 
receivership  for  the  faltering  firm. 

Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino  and  Minister  without 
Portfolio  Ezer  Weizman  appealed  a 
decision  of  the  Ministerial  Economic 
Committee  earlier  in  the  month  to 
put  Beit  Shemesb  Engines  into  re¬ 
ceivership.  The  further  operation  of 
the  plant  is  essential  for  economic  as 
well  as  social  reasoas.  Arbeli- 


Almostino  and  Weizman  empha¬ 
sized. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  that  instead  of  the  cabinet  tak¬ 
ing  what  might  prove  to  be  a  hasty 
and  ill-considered  vote  on  the 
Weizman- Arbeli-AJmoslino  appeal. 


of  selling  the  plant  should  be  ex¬ 
plored  further. 

Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres  agreed  to  chair  the 
four-man  committee,  which  will  also 
comprise  Finance  Minister  Mosfae 
Nissim,  Economics  Minister  Gad 
Ya’acobi  and  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  Moshe  Arens. 


Nissim  -  said  he  favours  receiv¬ 
ership  as  an  interim  solution,  in  order 
to  put  the  plant  on  a  sounder  footing 
till  a  new  ownership  arrangement  is 
found. 

Ya'acobi  said  that  if  the  purpose 
of  receivership  was  to  enable  Beit 
Shemesh  Engines  to  welsh  on  its- 
financial  obligations,  including  its 
salary,  severance  pay  and  pension 
commitments  to  staff  and  former 
staff,  be  could  not  go  along  with  it. 

Rabin  said  that  Beit  Shemesh  En- 
ginetf  accounted  for  only  6per  cent  of 
all  the  country’s  engine  industry,  yet 
h  had  totted  up  $100  million  in  debts, 
of  which  $70m.  was  to  the  banks. 


Wertheimer  makes  offer  to  buy 
troubled  Beit  Shemesh  Engines 


By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER 
HAIFA.  -  No  sooner  had  industrial¬ 
ist  Stef  Wertheimer  again  offered 
yesterday  to  take  over  foe  failing 
Beit  Shemesh  Engines  company, 
than  he  said  he  doubted  that  foe 
government  would  meet  his  condi¬ 
tions. 

Wertheimer,  the  general  manager 
of  the  I scar  metal  and  turbine  blades 
concern  in  Western  Galilee,  did  not 
specify  his  terms.  But  he  said  they 
were  “social  rather  than  economic,” 
involving  a  change  in  attitude  to¬ 
wards  governing  foe  country. 

“We  can't  have  25  ministers  fight¬ 
ing  among  themselves  over  authority 
to  distribute  American  aid  instead  of 


getting  the  country  to  work  to  earn 
its  own  way  he  said. 

There  would  also  have  to  be  a 
change  in  attitude  towards  the  work¬ 
ers,  Wertheimer  said.  “They  must 
not  be  considered  a  burden  but  an 
asset,  a  big  asset  for  the  country.” 

He  added  he  was  willing  either  to 
buy  the  factory  or  to  put  it  on  its  feet 
as  a  service  to  foe  country.  . 

Wertheimer  noted  that  Iscar  is 
also  involved  in  producing  aircraft 
engines,  and  said  he  saw  no  reason  to 
close  the  Beit  Shemesh  plant .  “It  can 
be  a  viable  enterprise/'  he  argued. 
Gosing  it  would  only  make  “more 
people  miserable  and  dependent  on 
foe  dole  instead  of  working  and 


increasing  exports.  ” 

Wertheimer  said  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  foe 
firm  “because  the  proliferation  of 
receivers  gives  Israel  a  very  negative 
image  -  both  here  and  abroad  -of  a 
country  slipping  into  bankruptcy/’ 
Wertheimer  said  he  had  already 
offered  to  take  over  Beit  Shemesh 
Engines  on  three  separate  occasions 
-  eight  years,  three  years  and  one 
year  ago.  but  the  government  had 
never  come  through.  _ 

“Since  my  second  offer,  another 
$45  million  of  tax  payers’  money  has 
■been  lost  in  Beit  Shemesh,”  he  said. 
Wertheimer  believes  he  could  have 
prevented  the  extra  loss. 


I  Shahal  to 
pursue  possible 
pipeline 

By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
An  Israeli  proposal  that  Egypt 
supply  tins  country  with  natural  gas 
through  a  pipeline  linking  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Ashkelon,  will  be  pursued 
today  by  Energy  Munster  Moshe 
Sbahal  in  meetings  in  Cairo. 

The  project  was  first  discussed 
when  then  prime  minister  Shimon 
Peres  met  Egyptian  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  in  September. 

U  S.  oil  magnate  Annand  Ham¬ 
mer,  in  a  recent  visit  here,  said  that 
foe  project  was  feasible  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to-  participate  in  it. 

Egypt  has  large  reserves  of  natural 
gas;  a  pipeline  to  Ashkelon,  where  a 
new  power  station  is  being  built, 
would  be  foe  most  efficient y way  of 
transporting  it,  says  experts. ' 

Shahal,  who  lea  for  Egypt  yester¬ 
day  on  a  trip  that  has  twice  been 
postponed,  is  also  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  oil  exploration  and  plans  to  link 
the  two  countries’  electricity  grids,  in 
meetings  mainly  with  Egyptian  Oil 
Munster  Abdel  Hani  Kandu. 

A  major  off-shore  oil  strike  near 
El  Arish  has  led  to  Israel  increasing 
its  search  for  crude  in  the  area;  in 
April  Kandil  agreed  to  send  some  of 
his  experts  to  help  in  the  effort 
As  for  the  grid,  Shahal  believes 
that  such  a  link-up  would  allow 
Egypt  and  Israel  to  sell  and  buy  each 
Other’s  excess  capacity. 

With  the  minister  on  his  three-day 
visit  is  Energy  Ministry  Director- 
General  Natan  Arad  and  the  minis¬ 
ter's  adviser  on  electricity  supplies  to 
foe  Arab  sector,  Abud  Laid. 


forward  to  this  Wednesday  to  avoid 
Demjanjuk’s  .release  from  deten¬ 
tion. 

In  its  request,  the  prosecution 
noted  foat  a  defendant  must  be  re¬ 
leased  unless  Iris  trial  begins  within 
60  days  of  his  indictment  or  a  Sup- 
reme  Court  justice  extends  his  re¬ 
mand.  . 

Demjanjuk  was  indicted  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  October  1.  The  state  has  said 
it  will  not  request  an  extension  of  his 
remand  because  the  defence  bas  not 
agreed  to  such  a  request. 

Instead,  defence  counsel  Mark 
O'Connor  has  appealed  to  foe  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  to  invalidate  the'  indict¬ 
ment  hearing,  at  which  he  says  there 
were  irregularities. 

O’Connor,  though,  would  also 
like  to  see  a  delay  in  the  trial  date, 
which  he  could  gam  by  agreeing  to 
foe  remand  extension.  He  has  said 
repeatedly  foat  even  foe  January 
date  would  not  give  him  enough  time 
to  read  prosecution  material  and 


O’Connor’s  appeal  is  to  be  heard 
at  3  p.m'  today  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Shoshana  Netanyahu.  A  pre¬ 
vious  appeal  was  rejected  two  weeks 
ago  because  the  Anserican  defence 
attorney  did  not  return  to  Israel  in 
time  for  foe  bearing. 

If  Netanyahu  accepts  the  appeal 
today,  Demjanjuk  will  be  released 
and  proceedings  against  him  will 
have  to  begin  again  with  a  new 
iodidxneht  hearing. 

If  she  rejects  toe  appeal,  the  trial 
will  have  to  begin,  this  week  to  avoid, 
releasing  the  prisoner.  That  is,  un- 
-tess  foe  justice  also  extends  his  re¬ 
mand. 

.O'Connor,  meanwhile,  said 
yesterday  that  the  conditions  of  his 
dient’s  confinement  have  deterio¬ 
rated. 

The  accused’s  cell  at  Ramie  prison 
is  madequalefy  heated,  be  says.  A 
strong  light  is  left  on  24  hours  a  day 
and  interferes  with  foe  little  sleep 
Demjanjuk  manages  to  get,  as  do 
the.  conversations  of  foe  three  war¬ 
dens  in  constant  attendance,  and  the 
food  noises  on  their  intercom.  In 
■addition  to  this  Demjanjuk  is 
awakened  every  30-45  minutes. 
Many  of  thqse  measures  are.  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  a  possible  suicide 
attempt,  bat  O’Connor  says  that  ids 
client  has  never  shown  such  tenden¬ 
cies.'  > 


Tributes  to  Anwar  Nusseibeh 


m 


combro 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG  - 

Israelis  and  Arabs.  "Who  -knew 
Anwar  Nusseibeh  paid  tribute 
yesterday  to  the  late  Palestinian 
leader,  describing  him  as  a  realist 
who  sought  dialogue  without  com¬ 
promising  his  principles. 

Nusseibeh,  who  died  Saturday, 
wili  be  .buried  today  m  Jerusalem 
following  a  .procession  from  bis 
Sheikh  Jarrab  home  and  a  funeral 
service  at  AJ-Aksa  mosque. 

Abba  Eban,  who  tost  encoun¬ 
tered  Nusseibeh  at  Cambridge  .and 
met  him  frequently  after  foe  Stx  Day 
War,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  be 
remembered  Nusseibeh  as  “prob¬ 
ably  one  of  die  first  Arabs  to  pnofidEy 
say  Israel  is  an  inevitable  reality.” 
TbongbNosseibehfoimd  Israel’s  ex- 
istenTO'UBdefeirablev^^’reifeedjit- 
was-  nnreafistiC'-not-  to  talk- to*  the 
Israelis  "  Eban  said: 

“Nusseibi&i  led  a  tormented  exist-  'i 
ence,  tom  between  his  Arab  loyalty, 
which  was  primary,  and  his  feahsm,” 
Eban  said.  He  was  a  very  sad  man 
towards  the  end,  . and  tra^cally  could 
not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  financial  independence  for 
the  Jerusalem  District  Electricity 
Company.” 

Ezer  Weizman,  who  held  frequent 
contacts  with  Nusseibeh  as  defence 
minister,  said:  “He  was  a  man  whose 
world  collapsed  around  him  in  1967, 
but  he  recovered  and  tried  to  find  a 
solution.  If  there  had  been  more 
people  like  him,  negotiations  may 
nave  been  possible.  Palestinians 
seeking  dialogue  would  do  well  fo 
emulate  his  example  -  remaining  a  ■ 
proud  Arab  wluteseeking  a  solution  - 


wifolsraet” 

Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres,  in 
a  cable  of  condolence  to  Nusseibeh’s 
family,  called  him  “an  extraordinary 


futnxe  of  our  xegion  lies  in  coexist¬ 
ence  and  peace.  With  constancy  and 
courage  he  always  sought  the  course 
of  dialogue  and  compromise/’ 

President  Herzog  also  cabled  his 
condolences  to  the  Nusseibeh  fami¬ 
ly,  saying  that  “despite  bur  differ¬ 
ences.  I  grew  to  respect  him  as  a 
proud  Arab  and  Palestinian,  who 
sought  arpath  to  peace.” 

.  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koilek 
paid  tribute  to  Nusseibeh  at  yester- 
day’sritycoundl  meeting,  recalling 
that  at  -d  meeting  ;withTnm:sfaortIy 
before  -his  death,  Nusseibeh  bad 
vehemently  condemned  the  inter- 
communal  violence  in  Jerusalem  this 
past  week.  . 

Faisal  Husseini,  head  of  foe  Arab 
Studies  Society  in  East  Jerusalem, 
said.be  had  sought  Nusseibeh’* 
counsel  on  occasion,  despite  their 
-political  differences.  Husseini,  a 
PLO  supporter,  said  “Nusseibeh 
was  first  and  foremost  a  Palestinian, 
though  he  was  unique  in  his  political 
fine  and  relationship  with  Jordan. 
He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
served  no  one/’ 

Deposed  Gaza  mayor  Rashad 
Shawwa  said  Nusseibeh  was  dis¬ 
appointed  by  foe  deterioration  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  of  his  age/’  he  said.  Tm 
afraid  that  the  new  generation  will 
be  more  violent  and  extreme.” 


The  mother  of  main  yeshiva  student  Etiahu  Amedi  gets  a  helping  hand  from  another  of  her  sons  at  the  manorial  ceremony  at  Jerusalem’s 
Mt.  of  Olives  cemetery  yesterday  morning.  At  a  later  memorial  gathering  in  the  Old  City,  (right),  a  demonstrator  tries  to  kick  in  the  shutter 
of  an  Arab  store.  (FeinWatt,  Hanoi) 


button  on  suicide  car  bomb 


of  an  Arab  store. 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

“not  going  into  the  underlying 
reasons”  for  the  Jewish  violence. 
Corfu  said  that  foe  “neighbourly” 
conflicts  between  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  around  tbe  yeshiva  all  stem¬ 
med  from  Amedi's  murder.  “There 
was  no  need  to  describe  tbe  yeshiva 
as  violence-prone."  said  Corfu.  He 
also  said  that  Kraus’s  remark  about 
illegal  arms  in  Jewish  hands  was 
“superfluous.” 

During  the  cabinet  meeting.  Com¬ 
munications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein  asked  Kraus  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  new  anti-racism  law  against 
foe  Each  activists  who  instigated  foe 


Jerusalem  International  YMCA 

ANNUAL  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Thursday.  November  27,  i. 30  p.m. 

Reservations.’  CaW  2271 1 1 .  exL  08 
Cost  Adutts-NISlB 
Children  aged  7-18,  NIS 12 
Under  7,  N1S  9 


TOMORROW — HAGA  (Civil  Defence)  Exercise 
in  Ashdod 

Tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  28,  there  will  be  a  Eaga  exercise  in 
,  Aandod,  between  8  a.m.  and  10  p-m.  During  foe  exercise,  sirens  will  he 
sounded  and  the  noise  of  explosions  will  be  heard. 

In  foe  event  of  a  real  attack,  foe  sirens  will  sound  a  rising  and  falling 


anti- Arab  violence.  Kraus  said  that 
he  would  do  so  if  foe  attorney- 
general  instructed  it. 

Sources  close  to  Rubinstein  last 
night  reiterated  the  minister's  view 
that  foe  death  penalty  should  be 
imposed  on  Arabs  who  murder  Jews 
because  they  are  Jews,  as  in  Amedi's 
murder.  Rubinstein  was  said  to  be 
“shocked”  by  Kraus’s  report  about 
Jews  defecating  on  Arab  houses.  He 
said  the  Jewish  violence  served  foe 
terrorists’  purpose. 

Korchnoi  here  for 
anti-boycott 
chess  tourney 

By  YITZHAK  LISS 
Chess  grandmaster  Victor  Kor¬ 
chnoi  was  due  to  arrive  in  Israel  late 
last  night  to  participate  in  the  special 
Jerusalem  International  Chess 
Tournament,  which  begins  today. 

The  tournament  will  be  held  at  the 
Ram  Hotel  in  Jerusalem,  with  two 
rounds  in  Beersheba.  It  is  being 
staged  to  protest  against  foe  Interna¬ 
tional  Chess  Federation's  decision  to 
exclude  Israel  from  foe  Chess  Olym¬ 
pics  cunently  under  way  in  Dubai. 

Matches  will  begin  at  2:00  p.m. 
daily  in  Jerusalem/ 


Rumour  on  Begin 
ill-health  denied 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Menachem  Begin’s  aide  last  night 
denied  rumours  foat  the  former 
prime  minister  had  been  hospital- 
ized  yesterday. 

The  aide,  Yehiel  Kadishai.  said  he 
did  not  know  the  Source  of  the' 
rumours.  He  said  foat  he  bad  seen 
foe  former  premier  earlier  in  foe  day 
and  had  talked  to  him  last  night,  and 
foat  Begin  “was  fine/’ 


KRAUS  Later  in  foe  day,  at  a  police  awards 

ceremony,  Kraus  said  the  public 
id  that  Kraus  reported  foat  foe  violence  should  leave  preserving  law  and 
orney_  in  foe  capital  had  forced  foe  police  to  order  to  foe  police.  The  quick 
ask  for  a  detachment  of  IDF  troops  apprehension  of  Amec  ' 

■in  last  t0  kelp  maintain  law  and  order.  He  was  proof  that  the  poh 


said  foat  during  the  week  45  persons  he  said. 


order  to  tne  pouce.  The  quick 
apprehension  of  Amedi's  attackers 
was  proof  that  the  police  can  cope. 


Sooth  Lebanese  Army  rather  than  a 
UN  peacekeeping  checkpoint  where 
h  exploded. 

ThemaiiistreamShPiteAmaliiiili- 
tia ib  bolding  Farhad,  akmg  with  two 
unidentified  Palestinians,  !  connec¬ 
tion  with  foe  imnlxmg,  sad  Amal 
wurtses  in  the  south.  The  Pakstinsuts 
reportedly  were  members .  of  Abu 


were  arrested  -  37  Jews  and  eight 
Arabs. 

After  Kraus  concluded  his  report, 
Pnme  Minister  Shamir  praised  foe 
police  for  their  efforts  to  maintain 
order  and  called  on  all  sections  of  foe 
public  to  refrain  from  disturbing  foe 
peace  of  Jerusalem. 


He  charged  that  foe  anti-Arab 
violence  in  Jerusalem  during  the  past 
week  stemmed  from  instigation  by 
extremists  and  interfered  with  other 


Me  stressed  that  the  pouce  would 
deal  firmly  with  all  violators  of  the 
law,  whether  Jews  or  Arabs. 


On  the  third  yahrzeit  since  trie  passing  d  our  beloved  . 

HaravHagaon 

Rabbi  ISAAC  SHMIDMAN  Vw 

a  memorial  service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  25  Martieshvan  5747 
(Nov.  27, 1986)  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Sanhedria  cemetery,  Jerusalem.  We 
will  meet  a!  the  cemetery  entrance  at  2:45  p.m. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  25  Marcheshvan  (Nov.  261  at  8:30  p.m.,  the 
Rabbi  Isaac  Shmldman  Fund  Awards  Ceremony  will  be  held  at 
Yeshivat  Torat  Chaim  Pri  Yitzhak  (of  which  Rabbi  Shmldman  was 
founder  and  President),  ttri  campus,  BettSafafe,  Jerusalem. 

Buses  to  the  ftri  campus:  5, 6, 14, 21 . 

Rabbantt  Fanny  Shmldman 
Family  in  Israel,  U.fLA.  and  Canada. 


To  the  Ginsberg  family, 
we  extend  our  most  heartfelt  condolences  on  foe 
untimely  death  of  husband  and  father 


ALEXvr 


and  to  Joint  Transport,  Tel  Aviv,  our  sincere  condolences 
on  the'foss  of  your  colleague. 

C.I.S.  Shipping  Agency  Ltd.,  Haifa 
C.I.S.  Lines,  Hamburg 


BEIRUT.  -  A  Shiite  Moslem  refi- 
gjoos  leader  has  admitted  detonating 
the  suicide  car  bomb  in  South  Leba¬ 
non  last  .week  that  kBfed  six  people, 
including  three  G.N.  soldiers,  secur¬ 
ity  sources  said  yesterday.  . 

Imam  Mahmoud  Farhad  re- 
portedly  said  be  set  off  tbe  bomb  by 
remote  control  on  Thursday,  befiev- 
mg  the  car  was  at  an  outpost  of  the 


The  World  Religious  ZkmJst  • 
Women's  Organization  •_ ;  - 

We  join  our  sisterorganizatibn:  •£-  ’ 

Child  Resettlement  Fund — Emunahof  Great  Britain 
-  •  and  Ireland  -  •  _ 
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Peace  Now .  joins  foefamily  in  mourning'  ' 
foe  death  of  the  eminent  Palestinian  leader 

ANWAR  NUSSEIBEH 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  all  peoples  in  foe  region  seeking 


Peace  Now 


"Wnh  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  r  ;  ’- 
foedeathofr  - 

RINA  SPEARS  WEINSTEIN 


She  will  be  deeply  missed  by  ^ 
The  President  and  Sistere.of 


RamatGan. 
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x/vyAUUJio  lose  votes 
but  retain  relative  majority 


BylLONAHENRY 


VTP^rrw^±^,t  vuTOpoooeat  ■; 
m  iSi' r™ two ®ajdr parties 
jn  Austria’s- parliament  sustained 
.  aeavy  losses  in  yesterday's  par- 
uamentary  elections.  "Emerpincr  as 
ae  dear  winner  pf.  these  e^Spizs 
was  right-wing  Freedom  Pary  ieaider 
Joerg  Haider,  .who  succeeded  in 
donblwghiseJectorai-YOte./  ■ 

JP*  Socialists,  who  lost  10  seats, 
sou  hold  the  relative  majority  with 
w  seats  in  the  183-member  House, 
Toe  People’s  Party  how  bolds  only 
7o,  having  just  lost  five  seats. 

Hmder,  who -recently  overthrew 
bis  liberal  predecessor  m  his  party, 
will  add  eight  Seats  to  His  already 
®*Kting  12. He  socceededin  attract¬ 
ing  the  “protest  voter”  potential 


witfriu  tbe  last  two  months.  These 
'.-Vpters  come  equally  *  from  the 
Socialist-dominated  industrial  areas 
aswelTakfrom  the  agrarian  .district 
:  where  theconservative  People's  Par¬ 
ty  lost  voters  to  Haider. 

:  The  environmentalist  Greens  wffl 
enter  paifiamestfor  the  fiisl  time  in 
Austnaahistory  with  eight  deputies. 

These  results  indicate  that  the 
next  Austrian  government  may  have 
a  different  cbaracter.  Tbe  Sodalists 
cannot  rule  alone,  although  their 
Chancellor  —  Franz  Vranitzky  —  as 
representative  of  the  strongest  par¬ 
ty,  .will  be  entrusted  by  President 
Knit  Waldheim  to  form  the  hew 
.  goveiannent.  .  •  •  ‘  .. 

.  The  Sodalists  have  mled  out  the 
possibHityaf  acoafirion  with  Haider, 


who  represents  the  nationalistic 
wing  of  nis  Freedom  Party,  and  will 
probably  approach  the  People’s  Par¬ 
ty  with  a  “grand  coalition’  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Led  by  Alois  Mock,  this  big 
opposition  party  has  not  ruled  out 
completely  a  coalition  with  the  Free¬ 
dom  Party.  But  several  times  during 
tite  election  campaign  it  claimed  that 
only  the  two  biggest  parties  are  able 
to  efficiently  solve  the  country's  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

Haider  said  he  wanted  to  act  as  an 
attractive  opposition  power  in  par¬ 
liament.  “we  have  shown  the  old 
party _  just  what  we  are  capable  of," 
he  said.  “We  are  a  solid  power  now 
and  have  a  great  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  -  and  we  won’t  let  anybody  push 
us  into  any  extremist  corner." 


Bombs  Syria’s,  tcarorists  tell  Berim  court 

Bumbling  is  hallmark  of  abortive  bid 


BERLIN.  (XP):  -  The  trial  of  two-- 
accused  Palestinian  bombers  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  terrorist  plot,  mark  cd  by 
bombs  that  did  not  exploded' and.' 
sibling  pressures  to;  cany  out *  an 
action  with  muddtefyoliticaU  goals. 

The  trial  of  Palestinians  Ahmed 
Nazar  Hasrarid  Faroufc  Salamdi, ; 
which  resumes  todays  haspre^ded  a 
rare  glimpse into  theterrorist  woeda. 
But  the  picture  that  emerges  contra- . 
diets  the  image  of  deadly  efficiency, 
and  ruthless  fanaticism  associated 
with  terror  groups.  •  ■.  ; 

Instead,  .testimony  has  portrayed;' 
defendants  straggling  to  figure  out 
why  their  bombtabed  to  go  off  twice 
and  disagreeing  over  who  was  to  pick 
up  the  iinexploaed  device. '  1 

The  two  men  said  they  were  talked 
into  carrying  out  the  March  29 


bombing'  of  West  Berlin’s  Gennan- 
Arab.Ffienckhip  Society  by  Hasi’s 
;  •-  brother,  Nezar  HcodawL  who  was 
,  convicted  list  month  in  London  for 
fortiyingtaplanta  bc?mbin  an  El  A1 
plane. 

“I  had  no  personal  reason  to  be 
:'ja^inst  them  (the  ^society)."  Hasi 
saidinpre-trial  testimony,  read  jnto 
the  court  record-last  week.,  ‘T  was 
influenced  by  my  brother.” 

.Neither  defendant  seemed  certain 


(the  society)  (fid  riot  have  the  right 
political  rinentetion,”' Has  saidin  a 
pre-trial  statement 
Salaraeh,  in  his  statement,  specu¬ 
lated  that  Hmdawi wanted  to  prove 
to  Syria  that  he  bad  an  organization 
capable  erf  staging  a  bomb  attack  in 


Two  security  men  killed  Mubarak 
in  S.  African  townships  joins  in 

CAPE  TOWN  (Reuter):  -  Two  .  Since  blade  revolt  began  to  sweep  "itin  O' 

security  force  members  were  lolled  the  country  two  years  ago,  the  main-  lvU  ii.ivlli.CL 
in  an  upsurge  of  violence  overnight  ly  white  regular  police  -and  army  ^ 

in  South  Africa’s  black  townships;  have  been  backed  up  .by  new,  armed  M  nOfTQtl 
the  government  said  yesterday.  black  mmriripal  and  special  const-  J\vu}iClll 

Tne  Bureau  for  Information,  able  forces.  O 


CAPE  TOWN  (Reuter):  -  Two 
security  force  members  were  lolled 
in  an  upsurge  of  violence  overnight 
in  South  Africa’s  black  townships; 

iCe  Bureau  forJE^zmation, 
which  has  controlled  repents  of  poli¬ 
tical  violence  -$ince  nationwide 
emergency  rule  was  imposed  in  m 
Jqne,.s^Q  foorrotl)er  security*  force  J 

tiu^  four 

vinces.  f.vis’V-'  '  T-7V*-' 

The  men  who  died  werestabbedm 
separate  attacks  in  Cape  townships. 
“Stone-itbrowing  and  petrolt 
bombing  took  place  throughout  the 
country,"  a  bureau  report  said.  ;  \ 


Jill  -"H  I  r  *.‘1  ft  , 


Since  blade  revolt  began  to  sweep 
the  country  two  years  ago,  the  main- 
ly  white  regular  police  and.  army 
have  been  backed  up  by  new,  armed 
black  municipal  and  special  const- 
ableforces. 

The  bureau  had  no  immediate 
comment  on  extensive  reports  in  a 
Johannesburg  newspaper  yesterday 
which  istrangly:  tanrgeked  ■  ■  an : 

shdotidg^Stf  SbWdfo"^fftrf,1tW^ 
month  .was  Irifled- by  white  police¬ 
men.  • r 

After  Bongarii  Kheswa  died  on 
November  5,  eyewitnesses  said  he 
was  shot  by  white  men  seen  driving 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  ,  of  Egypt,  Washington’s 
main  Arab  ally,  joined  Jordan’s  King 

fee  Middle 

Last  iifl^;Axnejracaii  shipments  of 
ara»tGlraii.  •-  Lv 

Mubarak  told  reporters  after  two. 
days  of  talks  with  Hussein  that  he  bad 
been  astonished  at  the  reports. 

He  said  he  had  sent  a  message  to 


say  if  the  dead  men  were  black  or  township  complex 
white,  or  to  which  force  they  be-  the  Putco  comp, 
longed.  ’black commuters t 


India  bothered  by  Herzog’s 
stopover  in  Sri  Lanka 

COLOMBO  (Reuter).  -  India  ' has  on  Thursday  at  tbe  end  of  hxs : 
complained  to  .Sri  Lanka  about  Presi-  tour  of  Asm  and  tbe  Parifi 
dent  Chaim  Herat’s  stopover  in  private.  . 

Colombo  last  week,;  High  Commas-  It  was  the  first  vi^t  to  Sri  Lai 
siooer  Jyotindra  Dmtsakf  yester-  an  Israeli  head  of  state.  Co; 
day.  .  severed  diplomatic  ties  with  Is 


Dixit  met  President  ’  Junius 
Jayewardene  last  night  for  talks  on 
New  Delhi's  peace.plan  to  end  the 
ethnic  conflict  between majority 
Sinhalese  and  minority  Tamils,  on . 
the  island.-  •  •. .. .  ^  ■  ‘ 

Sri  Lankan  and;  Israeli,  officials 
said  Herzog's  surprise  six-hour  visit 


on  Thursday  at  the  end  of  Ms  19-day 
tour  of  Asia  and  tbe  Pacific  was 
private.  . 

Itwas  the  firstvisitto  Sri  Lanka  by 
an  Israeli  head  of  state.  Colombo 
severed  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  in 
1970  but  two  years  ago  allowed  it  to 
Open  an  interests  section  in  the  U.S. . 
embasty  building. 

President  Jayewardene  said  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  that  Ms  government  had 
bought  arms  from  Israel  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  tp  fight  Tamil  rebels  demanding  i 
an  independent  homeland  in  tbe 
northand  ieast 
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Europe. 

The  Berlin  trial  is  being,  closely 
monitored  by  western  governments 
for  information  about  Syria's  role  in 
.  international  terrorism. 

Hasi,  35,  and  Sal  am  eh,  39.  who 
both  cany  Jordanian  passports,  testi¬ 
fied  they  smuggled  explosives  from 
:  tbe  Syrian  embassy  in  East  Berlin  to 
West  Berlin  and  planted  them  out¬ 
ride  tbe  Friendship  Society  Office. 

The  defendants  told  the  court  that 
on  two  occasions,  they  planted  tbe 
bomb  bat  were  forced  to  go  pick  it  up 
after  it  failed  to  explode.  Eventually, 
they  contacted  Hindawi  in  London, 
who  promised  to  send  an  explosives 
expert 

“A  week  later  the  expert  came," 
Hasi  said.  “I  assume  he  came  from 
Syria.” 


New  Manila 
defence  chief 
is  known  as 
‘straight  guy’ 

MANILA.  -  One  thing  that  Rafael 
Heto  and  Juan  Ponce  Enrile  have  in 
common  is  that  they  are  both  rabid 
anti-communists.  “Straight  guy"  Ile- 
to  replaced  the  general  as  defence 
minister  yesterday  after  an  abortive 
coup  against  President  Corazon 
Aquino’s  government  in  which  En¬ 
rile  was  implicated. 

Ueto  trained  the  elite  troops 
guarding  President  Aquino,  success¬ 
fully  beat  a  communist  insurgency  in 
the  1950s,  and  opposed  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  martial  law  in  1972. 

Asked  to  comment  yesterday  on 
the  political  situation  in  tbe  Philip¬ 
pines,  Deto  said:  “There  are  too 
many  people  who  want  to  become 
president." 

A  professional  soldier-turned  di¬ 
plomat,  be  has  a  reputation  as  “a 
straight  guy"  and  is  widely  respected 
by  the  ~250, 000-strong  Philippine 
armed  forces. 

Deto,  66,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point  and 
a  former  ambassador  to  Iran,  cuts  a 
fatherly  figure  above  the  bickerings 
and  power  struggles  in  the  military. 

“I  am  disappointed  with  the 
army,’’  he  told  reporters  last  week. 
“There  have  been  charges  of  wide¬ 
spread  corruption,  human  rights 
violations  ana  lack  of  discipline  by 
troops  in  the  countryside." 

Heto  was  among  the  prominent 
figures  who  supported  Enrile  and 
military  chief  Fidel  Ramos  when 
they  broke  away  from  Marcos.  As 
the  military’s  vice  chief  of  staff.  Deto 
opposed  Marcos’s  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  1972  and  was  then  sent 
abroad  as  ambassador  to  Iran,  a  post 
with  which  he  was  not  happy. 

A  military  officer  who  asked  not 
to  be  named  said  Deto  was  believed 
to  have  been  a  close  ally  of  Aquino's 
assassinated  husband  Benigno,  Mar¬ 
cos’s  arch-rival. 

“He  (Deto)  was  suspected  by  Mar¬ 
cos  as  the  one  who  leaked  a  plan  by 
Marcos  to  declare  martial  law,  which 
was  code-named  Plan  Sagittarius. 
The  plot  was  exposed  by  (Benigno) 
Aquino  in  a  speech  in  the  senate 
shortly  before  martial  law  was  de¬ 
clared  in  1972,"  tbe  officer  said. 

Enrile's  dismissal  culminated  a 
growing  rift  between  him  and 
Aquino  that  bad  threatened  the 
fledgling  government  she  estab¬ 
lished  with  his  help. 

Enrile,  62.  served  ex-prerident 
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Romania 
holds  poll 
to  reduce 
its  army 


President  Aquino  swears  in  her  new  defence  minister,  Rafael  Deto, 
following  Joan  Ponce  Enrile’s  resignation  in  Manila  yesterday . 

(AFP  telephoto) 


Ferdinand  Marcos  for  20  years  but 
became  a  national  hero  as  the  co¬ 
leader  of  a  revolt  that  toppled  tbe 
Filipino  strongman  and  installed 
Aquino  in  the  presidency  last  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Since  then,  be  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  of  her  policies  and 
has  become  her  chief  rival. 

In  recent  months,  Enrile  has 
maintained  that  Aquino's  decisions 
to  abolish  the  assembly  and  scrap  the 
Marcos-tailored  constitution  meant 
that  she  had  thrown  away  the  man¬ 
date  to  rule  that  she  claimed  to  have 
gained  in  tbe  February  election 
against  Marcos. 

Enrile  called  her  government  a 
"revolutionaiy”  partnership  of  fac¬ 
tions  which  banded  together  to  un¬ 
seat  Marcos. 

Leftists  called  for  his  dismissal  and 
blamed  pro-Emile  “fascist  ele¬ 
ments"  in  the  military  for  tbe  killing 
last  week  of  leftist  leader  RoJando 
Olalia.  Enrile  denied  tbe  accusation. 

Enrile's  supporters  include  re¬ 
maining  Marcos  allies,  disgruntled 
soldiers  and  businessmen  nervous 
about  the  growth  of  the  communist 
insurgency. 

Enrile  submitted  a  verbal  resigna¬ 
tion  "without  any  hesitation"  daring 
a  16-minute  conversation  yesterday 
with  Aquino. 

A  Harvard-educated  lawyer,  En¬ 
rile  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
peasant  woman  and  a  prominent 
lawyer.  His  father  was  not  aware  of 
him  or  did  not  acknowledge  him 
untfl  an  emotional  meeting  between 
the  two  when  Enrile  was  a  teenager. 
His  father  subsequently  helped  sup¬ 
port  and  educate  nim.  (AP,  Reuter) 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


PLO  Stockholm  office 
denies  wrongdoing 

STOCKHOLM  (Reuter).  -  The. 
PLO’s  Stockholm  office  angrily  de¬ 
nied  any  Wrong-doing  yesterday  af¬ 
ter  its  number-two  staff  person,  Hala 
Saleme.  was  ordered  out  of  the 
country  by  Swedish  authorities  “for 
activities  incompatible  with  her  offi¬ 
cial  duties." 

Swedish  newspapers  have  said 
SaJeme  had  links  with  tbe  Abu  Nidal 
tenor  group  and  her  office  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  arranging  "safe  havens" 
in  Sweden  for  Palestinian  terrorists. 

‘SDI  a  Great  Wall’ 

MOSCOW  (AFP).  -  Washington’s 
urge  to  develop  tbe  Strategic  De¬ 
fence  Initiative  (SDI)  or  “Star 
Wars”  resembles  an  ill-fated  effort 
2,000  years  ago  to  make  the  Great 
Wall  the  ultimate  defender  of  Impe¬ 
rial  China,  according  to  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  Provda  yesterday  from  a 
Chinese  teacher. 

The  letter  adds  the  wall  was  "in¬ 
effective  and  costly,"  showing  only 
that  “attempts  to  build  unilateral 
military  superiority  surely  lead  to 
greater  confrontation." 
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Were  as  American  as 
Turkey  and  Pumpkin  Pie... 

...and  we’re  throwing  a  great  Thanksgiving  party 
to  prove  it  on  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  27th. 

American  Goiony  Hotel 

This  year  celebrate  Thanksgiving  in  style  with  us.  The 
superb  traditional  dinner  is  available  any  time  from 
12  p.m.  until  late  evening.  And  from  7.00  p.m.  there’s  real 
American  music  with  the  well-known  TAVERNERS.  Just 
ihe  right  sort  of  old  time  American  ambience  for  you. 


POLLARD 


(Continued  trom  Page  One) 

But  they  noted  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  primarily  concerned  about 
the  “bigger"  issue  of  U.S.-Israeli 
relations  rather  than  the  fate  of  Pol¬ 
lard.  They  expressed  confidence  that 
the  Israeli  government  would  even¬ 
tually  take  some  steps  to  help  Pol¬ 
lard  and  his  family,  especially  with 
the  enormous  legal  costs  they  have 
bone. 

.  .Israeli  officials  and  American 
Jewish  leaders  declined  to  comment 
publicly  on  PoUard’s  interview, 
which  was  the  first  he  has  granted 
since  his  arrest.  Privately,  however, 
several  of  them  noted  that  Pollard’s 
comments  contrasted  sharply  with 
his  earlier  public  image  as  a  self¬ 
promoter  and  mercenary,  spying  for 
Israel  in  exchange  for  money  . 

Pollard,  while  acknowledging  that 
he  made  a  bad  mistake  by  agreeing 
to  spy  for  Israel,  insisted  that  his 
motives  were  pore.  He  said  that  he 
was  acting  strictly  out  of  his  Zionist 
commitment  to  Israel. 

As  a  civilian  intelligence  analyst 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  Be  bad  come 
across  what  he  described  as  very 
frightening  information  concerning 
security  threats  faring  Israel.  After 
learning  that  this  information  was 
not  routinely  being  provided  to 
Tgra*»i  through  official  channels,  he 
decided  to  act  on  Ins  own.  He  strong¬ 
ly  denied  that  he  was  part  of  any 
broader  American  Jewish  spy  net¬ 
work  operating  for  Israel. 

■  Pollard,  dining  the  three-how  in¬ 
terview  with  The  Post,  maintained 
that  he  never  actually  spied 
“against”  the  U.S.  He  said  be  mere¬ 
ly  provided  Israel  with  information 
concerning  Arab  military  threats. 

~  Besides  the  four  Israeli  officials 
named  in  the  federal  indictment 
against  him  last  June,  no  other  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  implicated  in  rbe  op¬ 


eration.  But  Justice  Department 
officials  maintain  that  their  inves¬ 
tigation  into  allegations  of  a  broader 
spy  network  is  continuing. 

Among  tbe  Israeli  officials  named 
in  court  papers  as  unindicted  co- 
conspirators  were  Rafael  Eitan,  tbe 
veteran  Israeli  spymaster  who 
served  as  Pollard’s  chief  handler; 
Yosef  Yager,  an  aide  to  Eitan  who 
served  as  a  science  counsellor  at  the 
Israeli  Consulate  in  New  York;  Irit 
Irb,  a  secretary  to  the  science  coun¬ 
sellor  at  the  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Washington  who  routinely  photo¬ 
copied  documents  provided  by  Pol¬ 
lard;  and  Israeli  Air  Force  Col. 
Aviem  Sella,  who  reportedly  served 
as  Pollard’s  first  contact. 

According  to  court  documents. 
Sella,  as  a  graduate  student  at  New 
York  University,  was  first 
approached  by  Pollard  in  June  1984. 
U.S.  prosecutors  have  been  toying  to 
question  Sefla  about  his  exact  role  in 
the  affair.  They  have  already  ques¬ 
tioned  the  other  implicated  Israeli 
officials  following  an  Israeli  decision 
tp  cooperated  with  the  U.S.  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  Isiaeli  government  has 
argued  that  the  operation  was  unau¬ 
thorized  and  a  violation  of  Israeli 
policy.  The  intelligence  unit  in- 
volved  has  been  disbanded. 

But  the  Israeli  government  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  Seua  available  for  a 
round  of  questioning.  The  Israeli 
government  has  retained  Leonard 
1  Garment,  a  prominent  Washington 
attorney,  to  represent  Sella  in  these 
procedures. 

Last  June,  Pollard  pleaded  guilty 
to  espionage  charges.  His  wife, 
Anne  Henderson-Pollard,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  lesser  charge  of  posses¬ 
sing  classified  documents.  She  has 
been  released  on  bail,  and  is  also 
awaiting  sentencing. 


Make  your 
reservations  by 
contacting: 

Tel  02-630201/661101 
Telex-25336  ' 


TEE  BEST  DOG  FOOD 

Delivery  to  customer’s  house. 
I  Okg--  NIS  22  including  VAT 
and  delivery. 
HAGARXNLTD. 

TeL  03-349735. 03-296631. 


BUCHAREST  (Reuter).  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Nicolae  Ceausescu  led  millions 
of  Romanians  yesterday  in  a 
communist-style  referendum  en¬ 
dorsing  unilateral  arms  cuts  and 
urged  similar  reductions  by  both 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

Romanian  officials  forecast  an  84 
per  cent  turnout  from  the  IS  million 
voters,  who  include  1.5  million 
teenagers. 

Tbe  poll  took  place  at  factories 
and  offices  throughout  the  country. 
Voters  were  asked  to  sign  their 
names  either  to  “yes"  or  "no'’  on  the 
issue  of  the  5-per-cent  cuts,  which 
already  have  been  effectively  passed 
by  parliament. 

Western  military  experts  in 
Bucharest  believe  the  reductions  will 
hardly  dent  Romania’s  military 
strength  or  that  of  the  Warsaw  pact. 
But  tbe  streets  of  the  Romanian 
capital  were  crowded  yesterday  with 
thousands  on  their  way  to  vote  de¬ 
spite  wintry  weather.  Buildings  were 
decorated  with  slogans,  flags  and 
pictures  of  the  67-year-old  Roma¬ 
nian  leader. 


112  die  in 
Iraqi  air  raid 

TEHERAN  (Reuter).  -  Iraqi  planes 
irfliwd  J12  civilians,  including  women 
and  children,  in  bombing  raids  on 
two  west  Iranian  dries  yesterday,  the 
national  news  agency  Ima  reported. 

Quoting  a  military  communique 
Issued  in  Teheran,  the  agency  said 
the  Iraqi  jets  hit  Esiamabad-e- 
Gharb,  south-west  of  Teheran,  as 
well  as  the  near-by  provincial  capital 
of  Bakhtaran  some  hours  after  an 
Iranian  missile  attack  on  Baghdad 
Saturday. 


s  I  31  Tamil  rebels  killed 


Defence  Minister  Juan  Ponce 
Enrile  walks  oat  of  tbe 
presidential  palace  in  Manila 
yesterday  after  President  Aquino 
accepted  his  resignation. 


COLOMBO  ( AP).  -  Security  forces 
killed  31  Tamils  and  injured  scores 
of  others  in  four  days  of  military 
operations  in  northern  and  eastern 
Sri  Lanka,  according  to  reports 
yesterday. 


PFLP  demands  Arafat  annul 
accords  with  Egypt,  Jordan 


UK  soldiers  h^jured 
m  Irish  attack 

BELFAST  (Reuter).  -  Several  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  were  slightly  injured  in 
an  IRA  cross-border  mortar  attack 
yesterday  on  a  heavily  guarded  joint 
police-military  base  some  65 
kilometres  west  of  Belfast,  police, 
said. 

A  spokesman  said  the  soldiers, 
were  struck  by  flying  debris  from  the 
bombs  when  three  exploded  inside 
the  border  base  at  Middleton,  in 
County  Armagh,  dose  to  tbe  Irish 
republic. 

Arab  Summit  in  Kuwait 

KUWAIT  (AFP).  -  The  13th  Arab 
summit,  repeatedly  postponed  since 
1983  because  of  dissension  among 
Arab  states,  could  take  place  in 
Januaty  1987  in  Kuwait  alongside 
the  fifth  .  Islamic  Summit,  tbe 
Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al  Qabos  said' 
yesterday,  quoting  official  Kuwaiti 
sources. 

Paris  protests  planned 
cuts  in  education 

PARIS  (AFP).  -  Tens  of  thousands 
of  demonstrators  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  yesterday  in  pro¬ 
test  against  tiie  government’s  educa¬ 
tion  policies  ana  planned  reforms  in 
the  state-school  system. 

UK  Defence  Minister 
on  first  visit  to  Jordan 

AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  British  De¬ 
fence  Minister  George  Younger  has 
arrived  on  his  first  visit  to  Amman  as 
Britain  seeks  to  sell  40  Tornado  jet 
fighters  to  Jordan. 

A  British  Embassy  spokesman 
said  Younger  arrived  Saturday  night 
from  Oman  where  British  and  Oma¬ 
ni  forces  are  conducting  maneuvers. 


Tbe  European  Resort 
of’  Jerusalem 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL 

Take  a  walk  in  the 
forested  grounds, 
visit  the  world  famous 
MODEL  OF  JERUSALEM  AT 
’  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

SECOND  TEMPLE 

play  a  round  of  mini-golf 
or  aset  of  tennis, 
or  just  relax  at  the 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL 


By  MURAD  AL-IMARI 
Yasser  Arafat's  Fatah  movement 
will  have  to  break  off  relations  with 
Egypt  and  abrogate  its  political 
accord  with  Jordan  before  it  can 
begin  any  reconciliation  dialogue 
with  its  nval  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP). 

The  two  demands  reportedly  were 
set  out  by  PFLP  leader  George 
Habash  during  talks  last  week  m 
Prague  with  Arafat's  deputy,  Abu 
Jihad  (Khalil  Wazir).  according  to  a 
PFLP  statement  broadcast  by  Radio 
Monte  Carlo  on  Saturday.  Habash 
and  Abu  Jihad  were  reportedly  to 
have  flown  to  Moscow  late  last  week 
to  resume  their  discussions. 

Fatah  has  offered  to  abrogate  its 
1985  Amman  accord  on  political 
coordination  with  Jordan  -  but  only 
after  a  national  “reconciliation  dia¬ 
logue"  formally  begins  between  va¬ 


rious  PLO  factions,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  new  session  of  the 
Palestine  National  Council,  the 
Palestinian  parliament-in-exile. 

The  Fatah  offer  was  part  of  a 
four-point  package  laid  out  by  Abu 
Jihad  in  Ptague  on  behalf  of  the 
Fatah  Central  Committee.' 

Fatah  also  has  demanded  that  the 
PFLP  announce  its  withdrawal  from 
organizations  outside  of  the  PLO’s 
frmnework  prior  to  any  reconcilia¬ 
tion  meeting,  tbe  radio  reported. 

Habash,  in  replying  to  the  Fatah 
demands,  said  mat  any  reconcilia¬ 
tion  accord  between  rival  PLO  fac¬ 
tion  must  “close  the  two  gates  of  the 
American  solution  -  Amman  and 
Cairo”  -  and  this  requires  the  break¬ 
ing  of  PLO  relations  with  Egypt,  as 
well  as  abrogation  of  tbe  Amman 
accord.  The  PFLP  is  the  Fatah's 
largest  PLO  rival. 


-'  ■'THE  ■ 

PHILHARMONIC 


As  part  of  the  jubilee  Events  of 

THE  ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
there  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  31  January  1987 

A  GALA  BALL 

beginning  after  the  concert  and  until 
the  next  morning 

Ike  programme: 

A  speda/  gourmet  dinner,  surprise  appearances, 
dances  and  breakfast 

Ihe  Hosts: 

Maestro  Zubin  Mehta.  IPO’s  soloists  and  its  members. 


Al  proceeds  are  dedicated 
to  tbe  development  and 
advancement  of  the  !P0. 


**£  ■  ■ 
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TICKER: 

may  be  orcered  the  office  of  the  IK)  Patrons’  Circle,  Mann 
Auditorium,  i  Hubermanst..TerAvTv,telephon.03-Z95092  daily 
between  10-13.  and  in  the  afternoons  16-18  at;  03-5460623 
(Zehava  Caspi)  cr  03-5460232  (Ora  leventon). 
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'  Yossi  Beam  appears  to  be  speaking  from  know¬ 
ledge  when  be  says  that  be  doesn’t  believe  there  wffl 
be  any  objections  in  the  cabinet  to  an  international 
forma  “so  long  as  it  does  not  constitute  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  direct  Israeli- Arab  negotiations.'* 

BdfiDt  the  former  cabinet  secretary  who  was 


‘Peace  process  is  not  on  vacation 

«  - ■-«- - -«•  _ I _ _  . 


IU9UUICV  o*iw 

'minister  (with  the  title  of  “political  director  gener¬ 
al";,  says  that  he  is  "speakmg  carefully’*  when  he 


BENNY  MORRIS 


says  that  such  an  international  peace  conference  “is 
acceptable  to  the  whole  government"  He  e*p**+i 
that  the  efforts  to  launch  such  a  conference  win  be 
resumed  “soon.” 

“I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  peace 
process  has  taken  a  vacation.  There  are  some 
situations  that  cannot  be  frozen,"  says  Beilin,  who  is 


a  leader  of  the  Labour  Party's  left-wing  Masha? 
Circle* 

BeflJn  points  to  last  week’s  international  confer¬ 
ence  oo  aid  to  the  West  Bank  as  “an  additional  sign 
that  King  Hussein  wants  pacific  relations"  with 
Israel.  “Hussein  may  explain  away  fends  for  the 
West  Bank  as  founded  on  a  desire  to  ‘ease  the 
suffcringoftheoppressed  population.’ Bnt  it  demon¬ 
strates  his  renewed  interest  In  the  West  Bank  -  and 
the  Gaza  Strip -  and  in  a  general  pacification." 

Benin  also  believes  that  there  is  at  least  a  tacit 
Israeli  Cabinet  consensus  behind  allowing  Hnssein  to 
move  back  into  the  West  Bank  and  shunt  aside  the 
PLO. 

■  On  the  basis  of  these  two  “common  denomina¬ 
tor  -  Labow-Likud  agreement  to  go  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference,  and  agreement  to  a  mqjor  Jorda¬ 
nian  role  in  the  territories — Israel  can  move  towards 

a  resumption  of  the  peace  process. 

Beilin  also  noted  Egyptian  President  Hosni 


i  .1  . 

Yossi  Heflin 


Mubarak’s  recent  pnbfic  emphasis  on  the  “achkre- 
inenis” of  his  September  summit  with  former prbnfc: 


(Zoom) 


now  play  the  “leading”  wie,  in  setting  the  peace, 
process  rolling  again,  bathe  concedes  that  tfiereare 
no  signs  Of  an  nnminpnt  Jnr^aTiSgn-^tJdniBni  move 
towards  entering  negotiations. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  Union,  Baffin  behaves  the 
IfmnHn  jg  wigagwt  “in  - a  deep  reassessment  of  its 
policies  towards  the  West,  indadmg-Isad  and  the. 
Soviet  Jew&i  issue.  Changes  in  Jhissia,  however,. 

take  a  kmg  time:  Bnt  the proceas  is  beginning.  Acre 

are  too  numy  signs  [of  change]  to  jgnore.iL.  But"  no 
change  is  likely  to  occur  {in  Sovra-lsraeH  relations] 
apart  from  progress  in  Sovkt-U.S.  relations.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  airimprovement  of  Sovkt-Isradi 
relations.  BDstortcafly  speakh^,  Seefct-U-S_  detente 
and  rapprochement  were  advantsg^onstoIsraeL~*f 
.  For  load,  says  Baffin,  the  nmst  Important  de¬ 
ment  in  developing  Israeli-Soviet  relations  is  the 


dfolcunatic  TdatiOBS  as  a  rondifion 

M5n  IfedT  strong?  town* 
believes  that  acrndal  date  for  Jsrad^. 
nSatibizsts  April  1,  by tern 
Eoropean  srartfow  poBdes 
and  readied  an  hnpkiiwrt^J 

adopt  whatever  policy  the 

_ _  utiAnura  rtinimRiuentmade  W*1 


minister,  “I^«aimottagiwMidta* 


tires"  of  Swift  Africa’s  dcatSPM^" 
onAh  as  and -itophnfliatowama 

receiving  “toptaratic"  and  VIP  treata 
(flyuw  .‘‘tiationaF’  flagv*toerfflg  toe 
dtolomatic  passports  and  estJW&»g  <* 
vOeged  trtdmait}^  “During  the  P®** 

.  has  beta  an  erosion  in faraePsjpolicy  «* 

Thisneedscorrcctiiig,  "he  says.  ... 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Then  on  June  6. 1981,  the  Israelis 
bombed  Saddam's  ace  in  the  hole, 
the  Osiris-type,  70  thermal- 
megawatt  nuclear  reactor  at 
Tuwaitab. 

Still  in  deep  secrecy  ,  mired  in  the 
sands  and  marshes  against  a  far  more 
numerous  Shi'ite  Persian  enemy, 
Iraq  veered  chemical. 

THE  WESTERN  world  woke  up  to 
the  Iraq  chemical  war  threat  in  1983 
and  1984.  By  1984  the  Iraqis,  with 
new  facilities  coming  on  line,  were 
producing  tabun  and  deploying  it  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  does  not 
forbid  making  poison  gas.  Only  us¬ 
ing  it.  And  the  generally  unregulated 
Western  chemical  industry  was  ripe 
□ickine  for  a  country  aiming  to  build 


picking  for  a  country  aiming  to  build 
up  its  own  poison  gas  production 
facilities  ana  the  raw  materials  to 
feed  it. 

Beginning  in  late  1982  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  1983  and  1984,  mas¬ 
sive  orders  for  raw  materials  were 
delivered  to  a  number  of  Western 
purchasing  agents  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

One  order  for  6.5  tons  of  potas¬ 
sium  fluoride,  required  in  nerve  gas 

g reduction,  went  to  the  A1  Haddad 
.rothers  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a 
major  Iraqi  industrial  supplier.  Its 
shipment  was  stopped  by  O.S.  cus¬ 
toms  agents  after  an  FBI  tip-off  at 
John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  in  early  March  1984. 

The  bulk  of  known  orders,  howev¬ 
er.  were  directed  through  Holland. 

In  the  southwest  of  Holland,  on  toe 
strip  of  land  just  above  Belgium,  in  a 
seaside  industrial  town  called  Tera- 
bensen,  is  KBS,  a  small  trading 
company  beaded  oy  a  former  Dutch 
army  officer,  J.  A.  Bravenboer.  His 
commercial  manager  and  the  man 
who  did  most  of  the  travelling  to 
company  clients  in  the  Middle  East, 
including  Iraq,  is  M.  L.  Sakhel. 

According  to  Bravenboer  s  own 
account,  serious  contacts  with  Sepp 
were  made  in  late  1982-  In  1983  Iraqi 
buyers  visited  Temheusen.  Among 
them  was  toe  man  who  signed  many 
of  Sepp's  orders  to  the  company.  Dr. 
A1  Ani- 

The  orders  that  started  coming  in 
in  late  1983.  continuing  through  the 
first  half  of  1984,  were  for  quantities 
of  a  different  order  from  which  pure¬ 
ly  pesticide-oriented  raw  materials 
were  noticeably  absent. 

In  late  1983,  KBS  supplied  500 
tons  of  thiodiglycol,  used  in  the 
production  of  tabun,  through  TDG, 
a  subsidiary  of  Philips,  located  in 
Tessenderloo.  Belgium.  In  early 
1984,  it  supplied  additional  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  that  could  be  used 
for  chemical  weaponry. 

In  March  1984,  KBS  received  a 
gigantic  order  that  set  toe  alarm  bells 
ringing  in  Bravenboer's  head;  500 
tons  of  thiodiglycol,  250  tons  of 
phosphorous  oxychloride  1POCL3), 
a  vital  component  in  tabun,  and  200 
tons  each  of  two  precursors  for  sarin, 
trimetfayl  phosphite  and  potassium 
fluoride. 

With  reports  of  poison  gas  use 
already  coming  in  from  toe  Gulf 
battlefield,  Bravenboer  became 


Iraq  making  toxic  weapon 


alarmed  and  checked  toe  orders  with 
a  friend  in  a  laboratory  in  Delft,  then 
with  toe  Foreign  Ministry  in  The 
Hague. 

His  friend  told  him  there  were 
enough  raw  materials  in  the  Iraqi 
order  to  cover  not  only  Iraq,  but  toe 
entire  Middle  East,  with  pesticides, 
and  that  toe  materials  could  indeed 
be  used  for  chemical  warfare.  What 
he  bad  received  was,  in  fact,  a  poison 
gas  shopping  list  that,  if  filled,  would 
keep  Iraq  in  poison  gas  production 
for  the  next  five  years. 

Bravenboer  turned  the  lucrative 
orders  down  at  toe  request  of  toe 
Dutch  Foreign  Ministry.  The  Iraqis 
sought  in  vain  to  assure  him  of  their 
civilian  use.  In  a  telex  to  KBS  dated 
March  20,  Dr.  A1  Ani  stated  that  toe 
raw  materials  were  to  be  used  for 
making  "rubber,  drugs,  pesticides, 
fertilizers,  paper,  sugar,  vegetable 
ofl,  batteries,  dry  cells  and  petroche¬ 
micals." 

Later,  however,  KBS  commercial 
manager  M.  L.  Sakhel  visited  Iraq, 
and  the  company  continued  to  supp¬ 
ly  more  limited  quantities  of  raw 
materials  not  on  the  government  list, 
such  as  dimethylamine  HCL,  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  tabun.  and  isopropariol,  a 
sarin  precursor. 

FOLLOWING  BATTLEFIELD  re¬ 
ports  of  chemical  warfare.  Dutch 
authorities,  in  coordination  with 
Western  governments,  expanded 
their  list  of  regulated  raw  materials 
in  November  1984.  The  Dutch  re¬ 
quired  export  licences  for  11  raw 
materials,  the  British  for  eight,  toe 
Germans  for  five.  These  administra¬ 
tive  lists  were  intelligence  tools  de¬ 
signed  to  halt  export  of  sensitive  raw 
materials  to  Iraq  and  the  rest  of  toe 
Middle  East. 

A  second  Dutch  company,  Mel- 
chemie,  located  in  Arnhem,  traces 
its  commercial  relationships  with 
Iraq  to  1969.  Director  I.  O.  Zand- 
kamp  claims  toe  company’s  1984 
business  to  toe  Iraqis  was  in  the 
order  of  25  million  guilders  (over  $10 
million). 

On  March  9,  1984,  the  company 
received  a  giant  order  from  Sepp.  Of 
the  eight  items  on  the  Sepp  shopping 
list,  it  was  blatantly  obvious  that  six 
were  for  poison  gas  production, 
though  toe  Iraqis  carefully  desig¬ 
nated  the  purportedly  civilian  end 
use  of  each  product.  Twenty  tons  of 
KFHF,  for  example,  listed  for 
“etching  glass  and  petrochemicals,” 
was  the  same  material  stopped  by 
assiduous  American  customs  agents 
at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York, 
and  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  making 
sarin. 

However,  one  other  major  item 
on  toe  Iraqi  shopping  list:  60  tons  of 
POCL3,  or  phosphorous  oxychlor¬ 
ide,  a  vital  component  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tabun,  was  on  the  banned  list 
of  toe  Dutch  government.  Dutch 
officials,  acting  on  a  tip-off  from 
Western  intelligence  officials, 
attempted  to  intervene  but  the  warn¬ 
ings  went  unheeded  by  Melchemie 
Officials. 


TOGETHER  WITH  Sepp,  Melche¬ 
mie  devised  an  ingenious  routing  for 
toe  banned  POCL3.  In  a  May  1984 
letter,  Sepp  informed  Melchemie 
"We  know  this  product  is  listed  in 
your  country  and  therefore  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  buy  from  Italy." 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  chief 
buyer  Weijman  proceeded  to  Milan 
for  a  discreet,  one-day  meeting  with 
representatives  of  Ausidet,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  giant  Italian  chemical 
firm.  Montedison.  Weijman's  con¬ 
tact  man  was  Enrique  Gagliardi, 
who  agreed  to  fulfil  the  order,  claim¬ 
ing  later  no  knowledge  of  European 
or  Italian  regulations  on  toe  delivery 
of  POCL3  outside  EEC  countries. 

Even  so,  it  took  a  number  of 
months  for  Melcbemie  and  Ausidet 
to  purchase  and  arrange  shipment. 
The  first  part  of  the  order,  20  tons 
loaded  in  two  separate  containers, 
departed  Italy  on  voyages  119  and 
120  of  the  S.S.  Aetos,  leaving  Venice 
port  on  December  20  and  27,  to 
Mersin,  Turkey,  and  arriving  in 
Baghdad,  trans-shipped  by  truck,  on 
January  5  and  7. 

This  article  is  the  result  of  a 
one-year  investigation  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  writer  in 
association  with  BBC  Tele¬ 
vision's  Panorama  prog¬ 
ramme,  which  broadcast 
its  film  on  the  Iraqi  chemic¬ 
al  warfare  programme  at 
the  end  of  October.  The 
writer,  a  documentary  TV 
producer,  is  the  co-author 
of  an  investigative  book  on 
the  Mideast  arms  race:  The 
Islamic  Bomb:  the  Nuclear 
Threat  to  Israel  and  the  Middle 
East 


On  February  26, 1985,  the  Dutch 
government  staged  a  lightning  raid 
on  the  Melchemie  offices  in  Arnhem 
and  the  homes  of  three  key  company 
officials,  seizing  documents  pertain¬ 
ing  to  toe  sale. 

The  investigators  found  that  the 
routing  of  moneys  -  like  toe  order 
for  POCL3  -  was  to  take  place 
outside  Dutch  borders.  In  one  letter 
discovered  by  the  authorities,  Mel- 
cbernie  wrote  to  Sepp  on  October 
16,  1984:  "As  we  have  no  export 
permit  from  oar  government,  we 
suggest  that  the  financing  for  this 
product  is  done  in  the  same  way  as 
we  agreed  for  order  KHF2  and  KF... 
This  is  toe  only  way  to  ship  POCL3 
without  complications.” 

After  the  raid,  the  Iraqis 
threatened  toe  Dutch  with  drastic 
action.  "In  case  your  government 
does  not  stop  actions  against  our 
country,  blocking  our  economy  and 
our  good  reputation,  we  foresee  se¬ 
rious  consequences  for  our  bilateral 
relationship,"  Sepp  wrote  to  Mel- 
cfaemie.  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Ministry  and  toe 


Dutch-Embassy  in  Baghdad. 

Melchemie,  now  under  pressure, 
attempted  to  recall  the  POCL3  from 
the  Iraqis,  who  ostensibly  agreed. 
Loaded  in  a  single  container,  an  item 
designated  as  POCL3  was  returned 
to  Italy  a  few  months  later.  Dutch 
officials  pointed  out  to  this  writer 
that  only  a  quantity  check  was  made 
on  toe  returned  merchandise,  and  no 
Italian  official  ever  checked  the  con¬ 
tainer  itself. 

In  September  1986,  a  Dutch  court 
in  Arnhem  fined  Melcbemie  for  its 
schemes  of  economic  evasion,  but 
there  was  no  fine  for  the  supply  of 
POCL3  which,  after  all,  had  come 
from  a  second  country  to  Iraq,  and 
had  ostensibly  been  returned.  - 

Though  the  name  of  Dr.  AJ  Ani, 
as  chief  buyer,  figures  prominently 
in  telexes  to  both  Melchemie  and 
KBS,  the  European  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  business  with  Iraq  are 
reluctant  to  identify  other  Iraqi 
officials  with  whom  they  dealt  for 
fear  of  Iraqi  commercial  retaliation. 

Behind  Dr.  AJ  Ani  looms  a  sha¬ 
dowy  figure  believed  to  be  the  over¬ 
all  chief  of  Sepp  and  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  Iraq  a  chemical 
warfare  power:  that  of  "Attar,"  toe 
overall  boss  of  Iraqi  chemical  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  man  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  coordinated  weapons  purch¬ 
ases  in  both  Italy  and  Spain. 

BUT  THE  KEY  to  the  Iraqi  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  to  produce  che¬ 
mical  weaponry  lay  m  Germany. 
German  companies,  some  of  them 
major  contractors  like  Preussag, 
Conrad,  and  Haberger,  were  in¬ 
timately  involved  in  toe  building  of 
Sepp.  Butin  mid-1984,  the  work  of  a 
little-known  supplier  of  scientific 
apparatus  began  to  figure  prominen¬ 
tly.  This  was  the  Karl  Kolb  Company 
of  Drieich,  located  a  short  taxi  ride 
from  Frankfort  Airport,  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  company  created  for  supplying 
Iraq's  chemical  industry.  Pilot  Rant. 

Karl  Kolb  and  Pilot  Plant  began 
working  in  Iraq  in  1977.  Describing 
themselves  as  Germany's  "leading 
supplier  of  scientific  laboratory 
equipment,”  Kolb  officials  maintain 
that  toe  equipment  they  provided  to 
Iraq  was  small-scale  with  no  facility 
designed  to  handle  more  than  80  to 
100  kilos  per  batch  of  toxic  mate¬ 
rials,  and  in  any  case  not  designed 
for  the  rigorous  production  require¬ 
ments  of  chemical  warfare  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  evidence  presented  by  Amer¬ 
ican  intelligence  officers  to  toe  Ger¬ 
man  government,  as  revealed  in  a 
BBC  programme  and  in  this  article, 
offered  a  different  story.  According 
to  toe  Americans,  Kolb  bad  supplied 
at  least  seven  different  small-scale 
facilities,  four  of  which  consisted  of 
production  lines.  As  adopted  by  toe 
Iraqis,  the  sensitive  production  lines  • 
could  each  handle  a  raw  material 
input  of  some  4,000  litres  monthly, 
and  were  compatible  with  toe  raw 
materials  needed  either  for  sophisti¬ 
cated  pesticide  production  or  poison 
gas. 


German  chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
personally  intervened  to  stop  toe 
supply,  and  on  August  6.  1984,  the 
German  Council  of  Ministers  im¬ 
posed  new  export  regulations. 

The  Karl  Kolb  and  Riot  Plant 
order  at  one  faoflity  was  halted, 
though  most  of  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  company  challenged  the 
.government  in  court.  Two  German . 
experts  proceeded  to  Iraq  in  toe  last 
week  of  October  1984,  in  a  visit 
arranged  by  Karl  Kolb  under  Iraqi 
auspices.  Severely  restricted  in  what 
they  could  see  at  Sepp,  they  in¬ 
spected  one  plant  winch  they  re¬ 
ported  as  consistent  with  normal 
pesticide  production. 

In  January  1985,  Kolb  won  the 
first  round  in  a  court  in  Kassel,  which 
declared  that  the  government’s  ex-, 
port  ban  was  illegal,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  Kolb  had  been  used  to 
manufacture  poison  gas.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  appealed  toe  decision  and 
the  case  is  still  pending. 

Kolb  manager  Helmut  Maier 
claimed  to  this  writer  that  "the  reg¬ 
ulations  wouldn’t  allow  you  to  deliv¬ 
er  a  steam  kettle  abroad,"  and  that 
the  German  governmental  interven¬ 
tion  was  toe  result  of  a  '‘CIA  frame- 
up.”  His  contention  is  belied  by  the 
supply  to  Kolb,  for  delivery  in  Iraq, 
of  several  reactor  vessels  and  piping 
lined  with  highly  anti -corrosive, has¬ 
te  lloy  metals  from  the  Gennan'fiim 
of  Quast,  located  in  Inden-Pier.  near 
Duren,  not  for  from  the  Dutch  bor¬ 
der. 

These  reactor  vessels  and  piping 
were  a  key  in  Western  governmental 
analyses  of  Iraqi  capability,  and 
were  consistent  with  equipment  de¬ 
signed  equally  for  fluoride  produc¬ 
tion  or  for  producing  the  deadly 
nerve  agent  known  as  sarin. 

SO  FAR,.  ONLY  mustard  gas  and 
tabun  have  been  used  by  toe  Iraqis 
against  their  Iranian  enemy.  But 
many  of  toe  Iraqi  fatalities  came  on 
line  only  in  1985  and.1986  and  if  toe 
Iranians,  with  thefrnumericaf  super¬ 
iority,  launch  a  fufl-scalc  aftack,  it 
appears  likely  that  sarin,  too,  will  be 
deployed.-  •. 

Other  Middle  Eastern  states  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  chemical  warfare 
capability  to  varying  degrees  are 
Israel,  Egypt,  Libya  and  Syria.  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  issued  a  formal  warning 
that  Syria,  an  Iranian  ally  in  the  Guff 
war,  “may  have  a  chemical  weapons 
capability  and  has  assisted  Iran 

This  writer’s  investigation  has  de¬ 
termined  that  Syria  has  bought  com¬ 
ponents  that  can  be  used  in  sarin 
production  from  a  major  West  Ger¬ 
man  industrial  firm,  the  chemical 
division  of  Schott  Glaswerke,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Mainz,  in  the  Frankfurt 
area. 

Schott  spokesman  Kappler  has 
confirmed  mat  a  “one-off  sale"  pri¬ 
marily  of  boro-silicate  glass  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  Syria  beginning  in  1983,  and 
that  Schott  was  aware  of  rumours 
that  Syria  used  this  equipment  for 
forbidden  purposes.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  German  governmental  in¬ 
tervention  with  ms  company,  but 
said  that  the  order  was  "far  below  5 
million  DM."  Kappler  claims  his  . 
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company  is  now  “in  full  conformity  gy  1940,  under  toe  © 
with  .  German  governmental  iqgula-  “Htxtowerk,”  the  German 
tions  issued  in  August  1984,"  and  .  construct  a  factory  for  pro 
that  company  management  had  for-  Dyheraforth,  in  Westerr 
bidden  such  sales  in  the  future— but  .Plagued  by  construction 
he  was  “not  allowed  to.  say  if  there  and  exposure  of  workers 
were  or  were  not  export  licences-on  vapours,  the  factory  got  in t 
shipments  made  after  Aogost  198£?  tion  only  in  April,  1941 
With  poison,  gas  warfare  -  and  capacity  of  3,000  toils  of 
chemical  nerve  agents  never  pre-  monthly.  : 
viously  used  in  battle  ^  looming  ever  .  . .  V.  v 

larger  over  the  battlefields  of  the  Alopg-  wto  toe  V-2  re 

Middle  East,  U.S-  officials  openly  r?“;  tow8"1*  8tc 
worry  abOTUts  ptoKfaatmg.eE  *eralca)  Mr,e  "e®  wei 
on  Third  Worid  aimies^Srt  ofthe  weapM  V 

problem,  says  one  State  Department  emergency.  Espenmenta 
official,  is  that  “the  tecfaological  Sarm  and  tabtm  inhere 
choke  points”  that  can  stop  imd^r  taken  place  m  U>e  Naa  dea 
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possibility  that  state-inspired  terror-  andefatsmeal  weaponry-- 
kC  Wch  as  those  employed  by  Syria  {**»  Amatcans  at  TO  Jtt 
and  Iraq,  could  also  gain  access  to  .  ^  d*  at- 250,000 
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nerve  agems  were  quickly 
WHILE  IRAQI  ruler  Saddam  Hus-  *  j?y  superpower  armies 
sein  is  toe  man  who  has  used  tabun  ..  rJ?OS*J??r- chemical  wan 
and  may  be  tempted  to  deploy  sarin .  toic&om_  Using  the  ^hither 
as  well,  it  was  scientists  working  m  •  Nazi  tecnnologi es,  both  su 
toe  Nazi  Germany  of  toe  1990s  who  amassed  ample  stores 

invented  these  deadly  nerve  agents.  ™e™cal?^,nts 3  ^  we?  88 

As  detailed  in  the  book  "A  Higher  toother  highly  toxic  poisons 
Form  of  Killing,”  (Triad.  Palaton..  ^Bot  neither  side,  foflov 
London,  1983)  co-authored  by  Geneva  Protocob  of  1925 
Jeremy  Paxman  and  Robert  Harris  P®™?  production  of  poise 
(the  latter  was  also  theBBC reporter  theu:  usage,  fc 

on  the  “Panorama”  film), .  scientist  ployed  either  tabun  or  sarir 

Gerhard  Shrader  rlevelonpri  fahtm  tte. 


(the  latter  was  also  theBBC  reporter 
on  the  “Panorama”  film),  scientist 
Gerhard  Shrader  developed  tabun 
as  a  by-product  of  research  into 
insecticides  in  1936.  The  discovery 
was  quickly  taken  over  by  Hitler’s 
Wehimacht  as  a  potential  military 
weapon.  In  1938,  in  collaboration 
with  other  scientists,-  Shrader  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  on  an.  even  more 
deadly  nerve  gas  called  “sarin.” 


And  neither  apparently  si 
that  a  Third  Wond  country 
Iraq  would  break  toe  advaj 
dustrial  world’s  monopoly  oi 
nerve  gas  agents  such  as  t 
saan,or -would undertake  t< 
least  one  ;of  these  substa 
actual  warfare.  • 
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Shape-tip  16.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Be¬ 
neath  the  12  Mile  Reef  1430  Haathdtff 
17.00  Super  Book  1730  Muppets  1830 
Happy  Days  1830  Laveme  &  Shirley 
1930  News  20.00  Magnum  P.l.  21.00 
Monday  Night  Football  2330 700 Chib 


Buy  i 
Israeli 
products 


Voice  of  Music 


032  Morning  Melodies 
7.09Tetamann:  Suite  for  Flute  and  Strings 
(Rampal);  Schubert:  Sonata  for  Cello  and 
Piano,  "Afpaggkme";  Saint-Saane:  "La 
Jeunesse  rTHercula",  symphonic  poem 
(Paris/Dervaux);  Ravel:  nano  Concerto 
(CoRard,  National  FrencMWaazelJ;  Dvor¬ 
ak:  American  Suite  Op.  98b  (Berlin  Radio/ 
Tilson-Thomas) 

9-00  Rachmaninov:  Symphonic  Dances 
(Concertgebouw/Ashkenazy);  Martinu: 
Nonet  tor  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bas¬ 
soon,  VMa,CeNo  and  Double  Bass  (Dart- 
ingtonl;  Poulenc:  Concerto  for  2  Pianos 
and  Orchestra:  Mozart:  String  Quartet 
No30  (GiuDiard);  Beethoven:  Violin  Con¬ 
certo  (Perlman,  Philharmonia/Giulinl); 
Schumann;  Symphony  No-4  (Vienna/ 
Bernstein) 

12.00  Uriel Zahor,  piano- worts  by  Schu¬ 
mann,  Daniel  Hoarier,  piano.  Mmahem 
Bruer,  violin  and  Zvi  -Hare'el,  cello  - 
Beethoven:  Trio.  Op.  70-2. 

13.00  Bleveu  Concerto  for  Hula  and  2 
Violins  and  Continue  (Cologne  Musica 
Antique!;  Boccherini:  Quintet  for  Guitar 
end  Strings:  Haydn:  Symphony  No34> 
"Surprise";  Mozart:  Serenade  No. 10 
(Vienna  Mozart  WindsMamoncourt); 
15.QQ  Bartok’searty  quartets  explained  by 
David  Chen 

10.00  From  Our  Concert  HaUs:  Israel 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Yoav  Talmi  with 
Malcolm  Frager,  ptano-Handel:  Concerto 
Grosso  Op.  6/8:  Beethoven:  Piano  Concer¬ 
to  Noi  Gilboa:  3  Lyric  Pieces;  Mozart: 
Symphony  No.40 
1400  "Emphasis  on  Performance" 
IS.OOWmd  instruments  Orchestras 
SOM  Musical  Medley 
2030  From  the  World's  Concert  Halls  - 
SMrbntcken  Symphonic  Orchestra  under 
Myung  Whun  Chung;Nieisen:  Symphony 
No.3;  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.2 


2230  Then  and  Again 
2330  Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No2; 
Mozart:  Quartet  for  Hute  and  Strings 
■L171;  Brahms:  Ballads  Op.  10;  Schubert: 
2  Songs  hum  the  year  1812 

First  Programme 

6j03  Programmes  for  Ofim 
730 Favourite  Old  Songs 
&OS  Compass— with  Barmy  Hendel 
935  Hebrew  songs 


930 Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 
1030 Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

1 1.10  School  Broadcasts 
1 130  Education  for  all 
12.05  Song  and  Tune 
1330  News  in  English 
1330  News  in  Fiwch 
1406 Children's  programmes 
1S.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
1405  Radio  Drama 
1730  Everyman's  University 
1406 Jewish  Traditions 
1450 Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  Olim 

22.05 Signs  and  Wonders -the  beginning 

of  Hebrew  radio  (repeat) 

2335  Hebrew  songs. 


Second  Programme 


412  Gymnastics 

430 Editorial  Review 

633  Green  Light  -  drivers’  comer 

730  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 

405 Making  an  Issue 

9-05  House  CaU  -  with  Rrvfca  Michael! 

1035  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

1 130  Sale  Journey 

12.10  0  -K.  on  Two 

13.00  Midday- news  commentary,  music 
1408 Humour 
15.05  Magic  Moments 
16.05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

1406 Free  Period-  education  magazine 
1835  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today-  ratfio  newsreel 
1935  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
2036  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05 Jazz  Comer 
Z4DS  Night  Games 


Army 


405 University  on  the  Air 

430 Open  Your  Eyes-  songs,  information 

737  “70T- with  Alex  Ansky 

406  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  Eli  YIersefi 

1035 Coffee  Break 

1 1 35  Right  Now- with  Rafi  Reshef 

13J»  Israeli  Tunes 

1535 Dafly  Meeting -with  Orly  Yaniv 

1405  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

1730 Evening  Newsreel 

1&0S  Military  Courts 

19.05  Music 

2035 The  iDF  Troupes 

2130  Mahal— TV  newsreel 

21 30  University  on  the  Air 

22.05 Popular  songs 

23.05  Israeli  songs 

00-08  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


WRkr  S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS7.60  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  toe 
month  costs  NIS  151.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  EddMan:  Ketef 
Hmnom  - treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walls 
0  "A  Man  and  his  Land”,  Moshe  Dayan 
collection 0  Kakiemon.  400  years  of 
Japanese  Porcelain  Tradition  4  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art  (Rockefeller)  0  Ancient  Glass 
Exhibit  0  The  Wee  in  Form,  designs  for  the 
table  0  Three  Japanese  Designers,  graphics 
and  product  design  0  Bethlehem  Embroid¬ 
ery,  dresses  and  costume  parts.  0  Minus 
One  Dimension,  20th  Century  Sculptors' 
Drawings  0  Art  in  Context,  auefio-visuai 
programme  0  News  in  Antiquities  0  Big  and 
Small  relative  sizes  in  life,  ert  and  children's 
world  0  Jewels  of  Chiklreo'e  Literature  0 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  Archeology, 
Judaica  and  Ethnic  Art.  VISITING  HOURS: 
Main  Museum  10-6.  At  11:  Guided  tour  of 
the  Museum  (English).  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  galtones  in  English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:30-5.  Fri.  dosed,  SaL  and  holiday  avos 
10-1.  Hapaimach  St,  TeL  661291 /Z  Bus  No. 
15. 

Exhibitions 

•JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE.  Old  City,  7 
Beit  El  St.  288338, 423547,  Roberts,  Turner, 
etc. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH— Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadascah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  information,  reservations:  02- 
416333,02-446271. 

flBmavuMVBsmr 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24  andlfi. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  un.  from  the 
Bronfman  Recaption  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  raid  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-682819. 


AMfT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women),  fires  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExfaMtioas:  Oskar 
Kokoschka,  1886-1980.  Selection  of  Prints 
and  Albums.  Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract 
Art  0  Simcha  Shirman,  Photographic 
Works,  1982-1886  0  Edvard  Munch,  prints: 
Death,  love  and  Anxiety  0  Prirrt  .into  Print, 
works  by  six  Israeli  artiste.  0  Selection  from 
the  Museum's  Classical  Art  Collection  6 
VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10  ajn.-2 
p-m.;  5-8  pjn.  SaL  11  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10  pjm. 
Closed  Friday.  Helena  Rubfnstefe  ftawi- 
Son.  Nins  Exhibition:  Yair  Garbuz,  '*A 
Jew,  A  Frenchman  and  an  Arab".  10  works, 
1984-86  Vfehfctg  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1; 
5-7.  SaL  11-2.  Fri  dosed. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMTNOMEN  (formerly  American  Ka¬ 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  — Tel 
Aviv,  TeL  220187,233154 

HCO.  To  visit  our  protects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232338;  Jerusalem, 226060;  Haifa,  388817 . 
OUT-  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  cell  Jerusalem  533141;  Tet  Aviv 
396171, 240623;  Netanya  33744 

PIONEER  WOMEN— MA'AJHAT.  Morning 
toyrs-  Tei  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244874 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabfrtsi  Levy  Sc 
TeL  04-523255.  ExhibfoonBiModem  Art — 
Ephemeral  Monument;  Nsftali  Nachmani, 
Reuven  Atiya  -  colour  photographs. 
Ancient  Art-  Jewish  coins  of  the  Second 

Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta 
figurines.  Mosica  Ethnology:  world  pap¬ 
er  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat  1&0; 
Tues.',  Thur.  &  SaL  also  6-0.  Ticket  Mao 
■Mb  to  Matlunel  Maritime,  Prahb- 
torlc.  and  Japanese  Museums. 

WHAT5  ON  m  HAIFA,  dU  0*440840. 


THS  JZKCSUEX 


CINEMA 

JERUSALEM  * 

Bait  Agroa:  Cinderella,  and  the  Blue 
Dog  4;  Kentucky  Fried  Movie  it  12 
midnight;  The  Stiitg  7:45;  9 Vi  Weeks 
W;  Bhtyenel  Ha'mna:  Mona  Lisa  7, 8; 
OnemrtfMque:  BreakerMoram  7;  In 
This  Life's  Body  7  (small  hall};  L'Ata- 
lante 9:30 (small  hall);  My  Favorite  Yehr 
9:30;  Eden:  Highlander  4*30, 7, 9;  Edi¬ 
son:  Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear  4:30,  7, 9; 
HaWra:  Ricochets  4:30.  7:15;  9:15; 
JonisstenllWMrtre:  Shoah(l)  at6.~30; 
Shoah  (H)  1;  KfbrHannah  and  her  Sis¬ 
ters  4:30,  7.  9;  MhcheH:  Troubfo  m 
SJuwl  7,9;  Orgll:  El  AmorBrujo  4:30,7, 
9:15;  Orion  Or  1:  Aliens  4,  6:30,  9; 
Orion  Or  Big  Trouble  nvLitrie  China .' 
4:30  7.  9;  Oraa:  Pirates  4:30,  6:45, 9; 
Ron:  The  Burmese  Harp  4:30,  7,  9r 
Ramadan  A  Room  With  a  Vlew7|8;l9/ 


HANUKKA 

TOYFDJiD 


TEL  AVIV 

Ben-Yehada:  -  Top  Gun  4:30.  7:15;' 
£30;  Beth  Hatefeteoth:  Yenti  8;.. 
Chen  1 :  Aliena  4:25. 7, 9:45;  Chan  fe 
Joshua  Then  and  Now  5.  7:25,  9:45,- 
2*en  3:  The  Color  Purple  6:15.  3:15; 
Chen  4:  Donna  Fiorand  Her  Two-Hue^- 
bands  U.  z  5.  7:40,  9:50;  Chen  6: 
About  brat  Night  It,  2,  5,  7:30;  9:45; 
ChumwOnezlVeny  In  Pfnk.4^0;  7: 15, 
9:30r  Cinema  Two:  Quest  for  Fire 
“0  Trouble  in 

Lrttle  China  7:15,  9:30;  Dteonooff  1:  . 
Mona  Usa  T1,  iao,  4j45,  7:15.  9:40; 
E*»ngefT2:  My  Beautiful  Laundrette 
11.  m4j45,7:15,9:40;Din«iBofr3: 


Kiss  of  tee  SpWerwoman  1 1,1^T4:4& 
7:15.  9:40;  Drive-In:  FJC.  7 J30.  9^0; 
Sex  film  12  midnight;  Esther:  DBnger- 
ous  Ground  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Gat:  a  Amor. 
BrujO  5.  7:15,  9:30;  Mew  Gordon: 
Some  Lite  It  Hot  4:30. 7:15, 9-^0;  Hod: 
Cten  of  tea  Cave  Bear  4:30;  7:15. 9:30; 
M  OnMithim:  Michael  Koh- 
Inaas7;  Women ofthe Sun (1,9:30;  Lev  . 
l:Jhe  Burmese  H^p  2,  5,  7:30,  9:4S: 
Uwlh  TrouWa  In  Mind  2. 5,730;  9:M; 
Law  M:  Prom  Queen  2. 5. 7:40,  9:40; 
Uv  IV  Oteiki  2,  5,  7:30;  4M6;  Limor 
Howohodoeh:-  Heart  breakers  4-^0, 
7:15, 9:30;  Mexfan^Aaainst  Ail  Odds 

d'S  4:^ 

7.15.9:30;  ^rie;  Vagabond®  12,2,4; 

fficoc,wtB  BTtSo;. 

9:30;.Shahof:  Hannah  and  HerSsterti 

T^Bordel  5, 7:15. 9^0;  TjumaTime- 
forf^h:  The  GodsMustBeCrary  7:15, 

9  .30;TchM*t:  Reuben  Reuben 
9^0;  J«»  Avte:  HlghlmSST^Tttt : 

Ayfv  Museum:  Shoah  ID  1; 
Shoah  (»)  6:M;  Zafoa.-  A  Boom  With  a 
Vww4:30,7,g  jo.  • 


HAffA 

teipMttedw:  Fdul  Play  4:30,7, 

-  Armon;  Highlander  4:3a  7. 
Atzmon  Ts  Top  Gun  4:30,  7, 
Atnw»  2:  Mona  Usa  4:45, 7:15, 
pieo;  Aitens  6:30, 9;  Keren  Or  Hi 
hndnsh:  Vagabende  4:3a  7.  : 
Oreh^Oan  trf  tf»  Save.  Bear  45 

.  9:15;  Orty:  A  Room  With  a  View 
9;  Peer:  Dangerous  Ground -4:3 
9:15;  Mtt  1;  .  Joshua  Then 
hfow  4:30, 6:45,  9:15;  Rn-G«t2: 
Gods.  Must  Be  Cnazy  4:30,  3:15;  I 
plan  for  Fire  4c30,  5:45,  '8;  Shi 
Hannah  arid  Her  SistersT^  9. 
r,  i-  . .  i .  ••;> . .  i1-* 

RAMATGAM  I' 

Armon:  Tooth  for  Tooth  4:30,  : 

:  ,|54Q;  JLitysf  Hannah  and .  Her  St 
7:15. 9^0;  Onsfe:  Aliens  4, 6^40.  i 
.  Ordea;  Ricochets  4:3a  7:15,  £ 
Rev  Qau  l:  Doten  and  Out  in  B» 

-  Hfl(s7*^0,9:50;1hnrGen'2:  Kisso 
.  Spidaiwomart  5(  7,9:40:  flev-6*i 
;  Hommeeet  vuvConfirv5, 730, 9:40; 

.  Gen  4:  Joshua  Then  aotfTlowfi,  1 
'•!fc40.-_ 

T®KUYA 

Den  -Accedbu  Murphy's  Romaivc 

-  9:3^  Denial  Hotel  3  Hommes  et 
Coufih  7:15,  9-^0;  David:  F.X.  4 

7^,&a0;HerteI:TopGun4:30,7 
TTferet:  The  Color  Pu 

.  6:46. 9^0 

HOLOM  . 

AmNmHareebudash:  Ricochets7 
**£?*?*?  Moloo:  American  W 

woo  l  hipndon  7^0,  8:30;  Tha  Ci 
^roy:  TtMH,tcher  4 

BAT YAH 

Afameut:  Top  Gun  4^1,7:15, 9-jo. 

dVATAVlM 

PteHo  430, 7, 930.  - 

hamathabwvboh 

first  Adventure 

'  9SSp^thW  W88^way°n 

PETAiranrA  -W./ 

WRVATowb:  :V”7‘ 

•-  Short  Cha 

■  BJO; Creator 9 pjn7  '  :  v:’ 


sjj-, '  e?  v  % 

3  vV- 

.  ■  <e‘_  -.V 
%  ~vv 

•s 
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Lonely  Defense  of  a  Deal  With  Iran 


.  -  By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 

•Washington 

T  a  dinner  for  Senate  Republicans  the  other 
Mm  night.  President  Reagan  cracked  a  joke. 

.‘Tin  glad  to  be  out  ©/  Iran,"  he  said. 

■  ■  . .  Unfortunately  it  is  not  proving  that  easy 
for  Mr.  Reagan  to  put  Iran  behind  him.  Despite  a  na- 
-  lionally  broadcast  speech  10  days  ago  and  a  news  con¬ 
ference  last  week,  the  President. has  so  far  seemed 
unable  to  convince  politicians  or  the  public  that  the 
policy  of  secretly  selling:  prros  to~lrant  which  .appar- 


»ihf.  non,  was;  Wise.  br*e6ricect'-“'  . . 

•  _  *  Indignation  and  amazement  over  the  policy  have 

-  threatened  to  make  it  the  most  serious  blot  on  Mr. 
Reagan’s  record  during  two  terms  In  office.  And  the 

*  v  slam  keeps  spreading. 

v  The  dtectosures  aboul  the  saie  of  $12  million  worth 
ofweaponsto  Iran  raise  issues  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  such  transactions  were  a  mistake  when  there 
was  a  well-established  policy  against  providing  arms 
to  Iran  as  well  as  aa  Administration  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  other  countries  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Still,  the  President  stuck  to  his  decision.  “As  Mr. 
-  - .  Lincoln  said1  of  another  Presidential  decision,”  Mr. 
Reagan  declared,  "if  it  turns  out  right,  the  criticism 
1  will  not  matter.  If  it  . turns  out  wrong,  10  angels  swear- 
-  mg  I  was  right  will  make  no  difference.”  . . 

-  The  President  also  said,  “I  understand  this  decision 


is  deeply  controversial,  and  some  profoundly  disagree 
with  what  was  done.  Even  some  who  support  our  se¬ 
cret  initiative  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  send  any 
weapons  to  Iran.  I  understand  and  I  respect  those 
views.  But  1  deeply  believe  in  the  correctness  of  my 
decision.” 

The  President  added,  however,  that  "to  eliminate 
the  widespread  but  mistaken  perception  that  we  have 
been  exchanging  arms  for  hostages,  I  have  directed 
that  no  further  sales  of  arms  of  any  kind  be  sent  to 
Iran."  The  disagreement  was  sometimes  sharp,  Rob¬ 
ert  C  McFarlane.  the  former  White  House  national 
.  security  adviser  andj.be  originator  of  the  arms  injtia- 
live,  [said  last  .week'  dial  he  ,ifow  believed  it  -  was  a 
"mistake.”  This  led  Donafd  T.  Regan,  the  chief  of 
staff,  to  lasfi  out  at  Mr.  McFarlane  during  a  staff 
meeting,  saying:  "Let's  not  forget  whose  idea  this 
was.  It  was  Bud's  idea.  When  you  give  lousy  advice, 
you  get  lousy  results." 

The  tension  and  contentiousness  over  Iran  are  rais¬ 
ing  issues  that  cut  close  to  the  heart  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Questions  are  being  asked  about  its  ability  to 
do  more  than  run  a  caretaker  Government  for  the  re¬ 
maining  two  years  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  term,  especially 
with  the  Democrats  taking  control  of  the  Senate  in 
January. 

There  was  some  doubt  about  the  role  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz,  who  had  always  been  seen  as 
Mr.  Reagan’s  strongest  adviser  on  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Shulu  was  reported  to  have  been  opposed  to  the 
Iranian  arms  sales,  but  also  either  isolated  from  or  in¬ 


different  to  what  was  happening  in  the  operation. 

After  raising  publicly  the  possibility  of  resignation. 
Mr.  Shultz  seemed  satisfied  that  Mr.  Reagan,  after 
first  defending  his  policy  as  “correct,”  announced 
that  no  more  arms  would  be  sold  to  Iran. 

But  behind  the  scenes  Mr.  Shultz  was  aiso  trying  to 
set  guidelines  that  would  re-establish  his  primacy  in 
foreign  affairs  and  restore  his  reputation  as  a  man 
whose  word  can  be  taken  as  a  true  reflection  of  White 
House  policy.  He  had  to  admit  publicly  last  Sunday 
that  he  opposed  the  arms  sales  but  was  unable  to  say 
if  he  spoke  for  the  Administration.  This  was  an  indig¬ 
nity  .felt  ^deeply  by  many  in  Washington's  foreign 

Shultz  and  Poindexter 

There  was  considerable  speculation  that  a  shakeup 
was  inevitable  in  the  foreign  policy  apparatus.  If  Mr. 
Shultz  remained,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  Adm. 
John  M.  Poindexter,  the  national  security  adviser, 
could  also  stay.  There  is  disagreement  over  whether 
Admiral  Poindexter  kept  the  operational  details  se¬ 
cret  from  Mr.  Shultz,  which  might  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Reagan,  in  deciding  Jan.  17  to  approve  the  clan¬ 
destine  program  with  Iran,  also  directed  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  not  inform  the  Congressional 
intelligence  committees,  basing  his  decisions  on  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  law  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d. 

This  caused  an  uproar  in  Congress,  particularly 


among  the  Democratic  leadership  that  assumes  com¬ 
mand  In  January.  William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  testified  in  hearings  Friday  be¬ 
fore  the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence  committees, 
while  Admiral  Poindexter  met  informally  at  the 
White  House  with  committee  members. 

There  were  no  astounding  revelations.  The  disclo¬ 
sures  seemed  only  to  fortify  the  view  of  those  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  had  been  arguing  that  the  Iranian  opera¬ 
tion  was  ill-conceived,  amateurishly  carried  out  and 
an  embarrassment  u>  the  country.  The  release  of  the 
hostages  seemed  to  fade  as  a  factor  in  the  debate. 

So  far,  despite  his  reputation:  as'the  Great  Com¬ 
municator;  the  ’President  appearssto-have  misjudged 
the  impact  of  his  policy,  which'  is  hieing  attacked  as 
evidence' of  hypocrisy  at  very  high  levels.  His  critics, 
and  some  supporters,  believe  the  President  com¬ 
pounded  his  problem  in  two  exceptionally  poor  public 
appearances  that  left  many  questions  unanswered. 

The  President  has  never  been  comfortable  dealing 
with  the  details  of  foreign  policy  issues.  And  in  his 
news  conference,  he  not  only  tripped  over  facts  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  harm  he 
was  doing  to  his  own  cause  by  failing  at  first  to  men¬ 
tion  Israel's  role  in  the  affair. 

"The  key  question  the  President  should  ask  him¬ 
self,"  one  senior  State  Department  official  said  the 
other  day,  "is  whether  he  would  have  authorized 
arms  to  Iran  if  there  were  no  hostages.  The  answer 
would  have  to  be  no.  That’s  why  his  denying  a  deal 
sounds  so  hollow." 


■a 


In  Summary 


•  _  Tte  New  Yorii  Times/ Nnl  Boom 

MMmat  Oierto^  ^iprQsecutorlDMafla  trial,  outside  Federal  court  |u  Manhattan  after  the  verdict  last  week. 


,  '  -  *  • 


Of  Running  Mafia 
‘Cotnmission’ 

Carmine  Persico,  bass  of  the  Co¬ 
lombo  crime  family,::  called  the 
proeecuimo’s .“■case'  a  '"bus  .trip" 
through  Vfins^tOTm,” 
was  convinced.  Mr.Persfco  and 
seven  co-defendants  were  convicted 
in  Federal  District  Court  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  lastweekofoperatingor  helping 
operate  a  Nfew  York-based  Mafia 
"comnnssiotf’that  adjudicated  dis¬ 
putes  throughout the  United  States. 

The  Ift-wwdr  trial  had  been  dra- 
:  made.  It  wis  thg  irrst  case  ta  the 
Federal '  Government's  nationwide 
assault  offotga&sed  crime  to  focus 
no  what  6ie  prosecution  called  the 
Mafia’s  "board1  of  -  directors.”  The 
ser&cx infantes *9 
,  wheh&e"]Ui^-forem^  had  flntdied 


she  brushed  tears  of  strain  from  her 
eyes.  -  .  . 

Two  bosses  in  addition  to  Mr.  Per- 
sico,  who  is  also  known  as  Junior  and 
who  served  as  his  own  lawyer,  were 
among  the  eight  convicted.  They 
were  Anthony  (Fat  Tony)  Salerno  of 
the  Genovese  family  and  Anthony 
(Tony  pucks)  Cora  Ho  of  the  Ltk- 
these  group.  The  others  were  Gen- 
naro  (Gerry  Lang)  Langella,  under¬ 
boss  of  the  Colombo  family;  Anthony 
(Bruno)  Indelicato,  a  captain  in  the 
Bonanho  family;  Ralph  Scopo,  a  sol- 
'  dier  in  the  Colombo  family;  Salva¬ 
tore  (Tom  Mix)  Santoro,  underboss 
of  the  Lucchese  family,  and  Christo- 
pher  (Christie  Tick)  Finuari,  the 
counselor  in  the  Lucchese  family. 

Each  faces  multiple  2D-year  terms 
(Hi  charges  that  they  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  ruling  council  in  a  rack¬ 
eteering'  pattern  that- included  niur- 
der.  loan-sharking,  labor  payoffs  and 
extensive  extortion  in  the  concrete 
industry -in  New  York -City. 


Nobody  saw  the  verdict  as  a  death 
blow  to  what  the  trial’s  chief  prose¬ 
cutor,  Michael  Chertoff,  called  "the 
largest  and  most  vicious  criminal 
business"  in  the  country's  history. 
But  the  United  States  Attorney,  Ru¬ 
dolph  W.  Giuliani,  said  the  ruling 
.council  had  been  dismantled.  Wil¬ 
liam  Doran,  chief  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation's  criminal  divi¬ 
sion  in  New  York,  said  that  if  the  con¬ 
victions  are  upheld  there  will  be  a 
power  vacuum  that  could  cause  tur¬ 
moil  and  facilitate  future  under¬ 
cover  operations. 

“A  lot  of  .  networks  are  going  to 
crumble,”  said  Thomas  L.  Sheer,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  F.B.I.’s  inspection  divi¬ 
sion.  “Tony  Salerno  knows  where  to 
go  if  he  wants  to  get  something  done. 
These  new  Young  Turks  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  over  can’t  go  behind  the  scenes 
because  they  don't  know  who's  trust¬ 
worthy.” 

Since  last  year,  investigations  by 
the  FJ3.L  which  insisted  for  years 


that  the  Mafia  did  not  exist,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  major  Mafia  prosecutions 
in  New  Jersey,  Kansas  City,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  among  other 
places.  And  in  Washington,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  verdict  in'  New  York, 
Federal  law-enforcement  officials 
said  last  week  that  they  would  step 
up  efforts  to  move  against  corrupt 
labor  leaders. 

Measured  Words 
From  the  Vatican 

American  Catholics  have  been 
worrying  aloud  for  months  about  the 
rift  between  their  leaders  and  those 
in  Rome,  but  Pope  John  Paul  II 
made  it  clear  last  week  that  he  is  not 
one  for  airing  differences.  "I  don’t 
talk,  I  don’t  say,”  he  replied  when 
pressed  for  comment  about  relations 
between  die  Vatican  and  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  American  Church. 
"Sometimes  one  creates  divisions, 
divisions  which  don’t  exist.” 

The  Pope's  remarks  came  a  few 
days  after  the  National  Conference 
of  Bishops  adjourned  its  annual 
meeting.  Much  of  that  session  was 
spent  in  heated  deliberation  of  a  plea 
by  Archbishop  Raymond  G.  Hunt- 
hausen  of  Seattle  that  the  bishops 
protest  the  Vatican's  decision  to 
strip  him  of  some  authority.  In  the 
end  they  issued  a  statement  pledging 
loyalty  to  the  Pope,  but  the  president 
of  the  conference,  Bishop  James  W. 
Malone,  made  the  highly  unusual 
suggestion  that  the  bishops  meet 
with  John  Paul  to  discuss  the  “grow¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  disaffection”  be¬ 
fore  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
next  September. 

The  official  Vatican  newspaper  did 
not  report  the  request.  The  Pope  told 
journalists  who  questioned  him  last 
week  about  such  a  meeting,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  a  normal  proceeding 
among  us  bishops,  among  the  United 
States  bishops  and  the  Pope,”  He 

said  little  more. 

The  bishops  are  concerned  not 
only  about  Archbishop  Hunrbausen, 
who  was  accused  of  failure  to  en¬ 


force  doctrinal  precepts  and  must 
now  share  his  pastoral  authority 
-  with  an  auxiliary  bishop,  but  also 
abouL  the  Vatican's  disciplining  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Curran,  the 
Catholic  University  theologian,  and 
of  some  American  nuns. 

The  Pope,  who  is  on  a  two-week 
tour  of  Asia,  also  set  conditions  for  a 
possible  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
allow  him  to  visit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Lithuania.  He  has  been  denied  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so  in  the  past.. 

Last  week  John  Paul  visited  Ban¬ 
gladesh,  Singapore,  Fiji  and  New 
Zealand. 

Insuring  Against 
A  Costly  Illness 

A  wide  range  of  programs  to  pro¬ 
tect  millions  of  Americans  against 
the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness  were 
proposed  last  week  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services, 

"A  catastrophic  illness  can  be  a 
short-term  condition  requiring  inten¬ 
sive  acute  services  or  a  lingering  iM- 


UaJwd  Prm  Inifmaunal 
Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen  discussing  pro¬ 
posals  In  Washington  last  week. 


ness  requiring  many  years  of  care," 
said  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Otis  R. 
Bowen.  “It  can  affect  anyone:  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  the  elderly. 
A  catastrophic  illness  is  financially 
devastating  and  requires  personal 
sacrifices  that  can  haunt  families  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

For  the  elderly,  he  proposed  ex¬ 
panding  Medicare  so  that  no  bene¬ 
ficiaries  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  $2,000  a  year  for  acute  care.  To 
obtain  this  additional  coverage,  each 
beneficiary  would  be  asked  to  pay  an 
extra  $4.92  a  month  in  premiums. 
Each  year,  about  800,000  of  the  28 
million  elderly  people  covered  by 
Medicare  face  out-of-pocket  costs 
exceeding  $2,000  for  acute  care. 

Dr.  Bowen  also  recommended  tax 
incentives  that  would  encourage  in¬ 
dividuals  to  save  money  and  private 
companies  to  provide  coverage  for 
long-term  care  in  nursing  homes. 
The  average  cost  of  nursing  home 
care  is  $22,000  a  year,  he  said ;  Medi¬ 
care  and  private  insurance  now  pay 
very  little  of  this  expense  for  the  L4 
million  elderly  people  receiving  such 
care. 

To  protect  those  younger  than  65, 
Dr.  Bowen  said,  states  should  re¬ 
quire  coverage  for  catastrophic  ill¬ 
nesses  in  all  health  insurance  offered 
through  employers,  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  offer  full  tax  de¬ 
ductions  for  the  cost  of  such  cover¬ 
age  to  self-employed  people  and 
unincorporated  businesses. 

The  tax  incentives,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged,  could  result  in  substantial 
cost  to  the  Treasury;  in  addition, 
some  conservatives  in  the  Reagan 
Administration  have  objected  to  the 
Medicare  proposal  on  the  grounds 
that  it  increases  the  role  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  the  expense  of 
private  insurers.  Dr.  Bowen  said  .the 
new  benefits,  at  least  at  the  levels  he 
proposed,  could  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  $4.92  monthly  premium. 

“This  Is  ray  report,"  Dr.  Bowen 
said  Thursday.  "It  has  not  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  anyone  except  me.  I  know 
that  it  will  provoke  much  debate,  and 
that  is  good." 
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North  Korea’s 
Leader  Survives 
Death  Reports 

North  Korea  and  South  Korea  do 
not  say  much  to  each  other,  and 
when  they  do  communicate  it  can  be 
hard  to  know  who  is  telling  the  truth. 

This  was  the  case  last  week  when 
South  Korea  reported  that  the  North 
Korean  leader,  Kim  II  Sung,  had 
been  assassinated  South ‘Korean  of¬ 
ficials  said  the  Communist  leader, 
who  has  ruled  in  the  North  since 
19-18,  had  been  shot  to  death. 

The  information,  the  South  ■  Ko¬ 
reans  said,  came  from  North  Korean 
announcements  made  over  loud¬ 
speakers  along  the  border,  near  the 
village  of  Panmunjon,  where  the  ar¬ 
mistice  effectively  ending  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  was  signed  in  1953. 

The  announcements,  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  said,  seemed  genuine  and  even 
poetic  in  spots,  saying,  for  example, 
“Our  leader.  Kim  l\  Sung,  flows  in 
the  river  as  a  leaf.*’ 

Reports  about  the  death  continued 
for  two  days,  but  on  Tuesday  one  an¬ 
nouncement  said,  “Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  groundless  rumors  that 
our  leader,  Kim  11  Sung,  is  dead," 
and  Mr.  Kim  appeared  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  released  by  his  Government, 
greeting  the  visiting  President  of 
Mongolia. 

The  South  Koreans  said  .they  had 
been  taken  in  by  a  hoax.  One  ranking 
official,  acknowledging  the  ruse, 
added,  “It  is  also  true  that 'most  Ko¬ 
rean  people  wish  him  dead." 

Some  officials  and  diplomats  theo¬ 
rized  that  the  North  had  put  out  false 
information  to  embarrass  the  South 
and  damage  its  credibility. 

Others  speculated  that  the  South 
may  have  fabricated  the  reports  to 
disturb  the  North,  then  use  possible 
disorders  there  as  a  pretext  for  fur¬ 
ther  repression  of  political  opposi¬ 
tion  at  home. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  support 
that  analysis. 

Syria  Is  Linked 
To  Berlin  Bombing 

The  purported  Syrian  connection 
to  terrorism  was  explored  again  in 
court  testimony  in  Europe  last  week. 

Ahmed  Nawaf  Man  sour  Hazi,  a 
Jordanian  and  Farouk  Salameh,  a 
Palestinian,  went  on  trial  in  West 
Berlin  and  admitted  responsibility 
for  an  explosion  that  injured  nine 
people  last  March  at  an  Arab  social 
club  in  Berlin. 

Before  the  trial,  Mr.  Hazi  said  he 
had  obtained  the  bomb  at  the  Syrian 
Embassy  in  East  Berlin  from  a  man 
named  Abu  Ahmed.  In  court,  he  said 
his  pretrial  statement  had  been 
made  under  duress  —  the  judge  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  threat  to  expel  him  to 
Jordan  may  have  swayed  him  —  and 
he  would  not  say  where  the  bomb 
had  come  from. 

The  Palestinian,  Mr.  Salameh, 
said  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Hazi's 
brother,  Nezar  Hindawi,  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  where  they  met  a  man  identified 
as  Haitem  Said,  the  name  of  a  senior 
Syrian  intelligence  official. 

Mr.  Hindawi  was  convicted  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  month  of  trying  to  blow  up 
an  Israeli  airliner.  The  testimony  in 
his  trial  also  implicated  Syria,  and 
Britain  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  Damascus  immediately  after 
the  guilty  verdict. 

The  United  States  has  also  im¬ 
posed  diplomatic  and  economic 
sanctions  against  Syria,  which  in¬ 
sists  it  is  not  sponsoring  terrorism. 

Mr.  Hazi,  who  has  admitted  that  he 
went  to  Libya  with  Mr.  Salameh  and 
Mr.  Hindawi,  who  was  seeking  sup¬ 
port,  was  arrested  in  April  after  the 
West  Berlin  discotheque  bombing  in 
which  two  American  servicemen 
and  a  Turkish  woman  were  killed 
and  230  people  wounded. 

But  he  was  not  accused  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  that  attack. 

The  United  States  blamed  Libya 
and  launched  an  aerial  raid  on  Lhe 
North  African  country.  Last  week. 


Ahmed  Hazi 


the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  voted,  79  to  28,  with  33  countries 
abstaining,  to  condemn  the  United 
States  attack. 

,  Head  of  Renault 
!  Murdered  in  Paris 

As  Georges  Besse.  the  president  of 
1  Renault,  approached  his  home  in  the 
|  Montparnasse  section  of  Paris  last 
‘  week,  two  young  women  with  pistols 
'  shot  him  to  death  and  fled  on  foot,  ac- 
•  cording  to  witnesses. 

-  One  witness  was  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  Le  Monde  as  saying:  "I 
saw  two  women  waiting  on  the  side- 
1  walk.  One  of  them  said,  'That's  it, 
let’s  go.'  She  fired  two  shots.” 

1  The  police  said  the  women  were 
the 'two  most-wanted  criminal  sus¬ 
pects  in  France,  believed  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  Direct  Action,  a  terrorist 
group  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
“bourgeois  imperialism’’  that  has 
been  held  responsible  for  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  a  number  of  business  and 
government  officials. 

The  Government  offered  a  $150,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  the  two,  Joelle  Aubron 
and  Nathalie  Menigon,  whose  por¬ 
traits  are  being  posted  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Besse  was  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  made  Renault,  the  state-owned 
automobile  company,  a  more  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  in  recent  years. 

His  murder  was  not  believed  to  be 
related  to  the  wave  of  terrorist 
bombings  in  Paris  in  September, 
which  were  attributed  to  Arab -ter¬ 
rorists  with  connections  in  Lebanon. 

Direct  Action  is  thought  to  have 
several  small  cells,  a  dozen  or  so  ac¬ 
tive  members  and  perhaps  twice 
that  many  supporters.  It  is  said  to  be 
affiliated  with  terrorists  in  West 
Germany,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

Moscow  Approves 
A  Bit  of  Enterprise 

Even  Tass  admitted  that  private 
workmen  in  the  S7-bilIion  under¬ 
ground  Soviet  economy  frequently 
performed  “belter  and  faster;" ‘al- 
belt  Tft  Tar  higher  prices,  than'1  sanc¬ 
tioned  Government  services! 

Evidently  deciding  to  try  to  regu¬ 
late  and  tax  this  commerce  —  which 
Izvestia,  the  Government  newspa¬ 
per,  has  estimated  involves  17  mil¬ 
lion  to  20  million  people  —  the  Soviet 
Union  said  last  week  that  it  would 
permit  some  small  individual  and 
family  enterprises. 

Under  legislation  passed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet,  the  nominal  parlia¬ 
ment,  29  activities  will  become  legal, 
including  production  of  clothing, 
shoes,  furniture,  toys,  souvenirs  and 
sports  equipment;  repairing  cars 
and  household  appliances;  tutoring 
in  music  and  languages,  and  trans¬ 
porting  people  and  goods  in  private 
vehicles.  Only  family  members  may 
be  employed.  The  private  manufac¬ 
ture  of  weapons,  medicines  or  copy¬ 
ing  machines  remains  forbidden. 

Centrists  Win  in  Brazil 

The  centrist  party  that  for  two  dec¬ 
ades  led  the  opposition  to  Brazil’s 
military  regime  won  a  landslide  vic¬ 
tory  last  week  in  the  first  national 
elections  since  the  return  of  civilian 
rule  in  1985.  It  was  the  most  sweep¬ 
ing  victory  in  the  country's  electoral 
history,  giving  the  Brazilian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Movement  Party  control  of 
the  governorships  in  all  23  states. 

The  party  also  won  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  results  were  seen  as  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  of  President  Jose  Samey, 
the  country's  first  civilian  ruler 
since  1964.  The  party  has  been  sup¬ 
porting  Mr.  Sarney  in  cjalition  with 
the  right-of-center  Liberal  Front. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  guberna¬ 
torial  race  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
national  significance,  the  Brazilian 
Democratic  Movement  candidate. 
Wellington  Moreira  Franco,  de¬ 
feated  Leonel  Brizola  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Labor  Party. 

Tax  Records  Stolen 

Using  photographic  technology 
that  reduces  mountains  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  paper  to  miniatures  known  as 
microfiches,  Canada  filed  the  vital 
records  of  16  million  taxpayers  on  a 
small  pile  of  cards.  Compact  as  they 
were,  an  unauthorized  person  easily 
scooped  them  up  —  no  one  seems  to 
know  why  —  and  made  off  with  them 
late  last  month. 

Last  week,  the  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Revenue,  Elmer  M.  Mackay, 
disclosed  the  theft  and  said  all  Cana¬ 
dians  might  have  to  get  new  social 
security  numbers  to  prevent  fraudu¬ 
lent  applications  for  birth  certifi¬ 
cates,  passports,  pensions  and  wel¬ 
fare  benefits. 

Aside  from  bilking  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Mackay  added,  motives 
might  have  included  getting  names 
“for  commercial  or  more  nefarious 
purposes"  or  just  making  his  depart¬ 
ment  look  bad. 

Shortly  after  the  disclosure,  the  po¬ 
lice  said,  the  cards  were  relumed  by 
a  Toronto  lawyer  acting  for  someone 
from  the  Government  tax  office 
whom  they  have  been  questioning. 

Milt  Freudenheim 
and  James  F.  Clarity 


Confidence  in 


BARBER  B.  CONABLE  Jr.  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Bank  last  summer  at 
I  a  time  of  expanding  influence.  The  bank 
has  a  prime  role  in  the  plan  initiated  13 
months  ago  by  Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  3d  to  mobilize  capital  for  developing  coun¬ 
tries  that  agree  to  open  their  economies  to  trade 
and  investment.  Last  week,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  a$  it 
is  formally  called,  decided  unanimously  to  re- 
lease  $ 300  million  of  the  S3  billion  it  has  commit¬ 
ted  this  year  to  Mexico  for  a  program  to  improve 
trade  competitivness  amt  reduce  import  barri¬ 
ers.  It  also  lent  $250  million  to  Chile,  despite  ap¬ 
peals  from  human  rights  groups  opposing  the 
move.  At  his  office  near  the  WAite  House,  Mr. 
Conable,  a  former  Republican .  Congressman 
from  upstate  New  York,  discussed  his  priorities 
last  week  with  six  /ournal/sts  from  foreign  publi¬ 
cations  and  Clyde  Farnsworth  of  The  New  York 
Times .  Excerpts  from  their  talk  follow. 


Question,  What  will  follow  the  Mexican  loan? 

Answer.  There  will  be  follow-on  loans  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts,  and  it's  all  dependent  on  the  kinds  of 
cooperation  that  are  apparent  in  the  Mexican 
Government  now,  and  that  involve  a  good  deal  of 
political  courage  on  their  part. 

Q.  Isn't  Mexico  a  special  case? 

A.  It's  a  very  tough  case  because  it’s  become  so 
dependent  on  oil.  They  didn’t  have  effective  and 
efficient  productivity  to  fall  back  on  in  other 
areas  when  the  oil  price  went  to  nothing.  Mexico 
has  had  some  political  instability  in  the  past,  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  United  States'  financial  role? 

A.  The  U.S.  supports  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association  with  less  than  SI  billion.  The 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  World  Bank  is  smaller 
than  most  people  seem  to  think,  relative  to  its 
total  budget.  Look  at  the  foreign  aid  program; 
the  World  Bank  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
elements,  largely  because  $1  from  the  World 
Bank  brings  in  $4  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Q.  Is  American  influence  excessive? 

A.  This  is  not  a  United  States  institution.  If  you 
believe  it  is.  you  better  talk  to  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff,  better  than  75  percent  of  whom 
do  not  come  from  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  provides 
guarantees,  as  do  all  our  members.  Very  little 
callable  capital  is  involved.  The  U.S.  does  provide 
the  largest  block  of  I.D.A.  money.  Even  in  our 


borrowing,  the  U.S.  is  sev¬ 
enth.  The  largest  lender,  .to - 
the  World  Bank  is  Switzer¬ 
land,  next  comes  Japan, 
next  West  Germany.. 

Q.  How  much  of ;  your  ' . 
money  goes  to  Africa?  - 

A.  It  is  probable  that  our  "~ 

LD.A.  money,  our  conces- . 
slonal  money,  will:  go  at 
least  45  percent  to  Africa 
next  year..*  It’s  -somewhat 
dependent  on  the  LD.A.  re¬ 
plenishment  That  is  some¬ 
what  dependent  on  the 
United  States  and  Japan 
:  completing  bilateral  negoti-  .  _  ^  Franee-prww 

■aliens  involving  realloca-  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr. .  - 

tion  of  American  capital,  to  - - : — - — 

a  modest  degree,  to  Japan. 

-  We  expect  an  I.DA.  replenishment  somewhere- 
around  $12  billion.  . 

Q;  Why  the  African  priority? 

A.  Africa  has  a  serious  problem  of  creditwor¬ 
thiness.  In  all  probability,  our  I.D.A.  money  will 
be  the  major  source  of  funds  for  many  small  Af¬ 
rican  countries.  Many  of  them  are  getting  fasti 
disbursing,  adjustment-type  loans.  One  of  the  re¬ 
markable  things  is  that  many  countries  with  an 
essentially  Marxist  background  — •  they  thought 
instinctively  in  terms  of  government  control  of 
economic  facilities  when  they  left  colonial  status 
—  have  concluded  they  have  to  have  a  private 


rather  see  an  eninronmoitme^ 
people  are  encouraged  to  gnwfliel 
tray  out  of  debt  rattier  thaa  encmr 
aged  to  believe  that,  if  they  j  ^  mg” 
abfg  enough  mess,  somebody  Wfl 

forgive-their  debt. 

q.  How  do  you  help  to®0 

A-  Such  things  as  trade  MkkbJhb 
tion,  I  flew  16  hours  each  way»giv*T 
a  10-minute  speedvat 
because  I  wanted  to-bes^JJ®  trade 
ministers  of  thedevdtjrf  wmldunr 
derstood  that  unless  thedewlo^ 
world  can .  trade  to  a  clearly 
trading  systetn.  there  s  not  rnuen 
chance  of  economic  growth  for  (hen-. 
When-  we  encourage J*em '  trough 
adjustment  loans  to  liberalize  their 
trading*  we  also  have  to  encourage 
the  developed  worW.  to  k®5> 
frets  open;  Secondly,  we  tend  money 
In  qmck-disburs  iig  loans  tor  the 
-  elimination  of  subsidies  and  to  en¬ 
courage  market  determination  of 


..courage  ti»  conversion  of  the  public 
luee-pnsn  :  sector  to  private  enterprise.  You  also 
fc  -  .  try  to  encourage  restrucuring  afpub- 

- - -  lie  investment  in  ways  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  ihe  building  blocks  of  an  ordered 
society,  without  putting  political  decisons  in  as  a 
substitute  for  market' decisons.-  _ 

Q.How  important  are  loans  tor  agriculture? 
A.  This  institutioii  gives  at  least  half  its  lending 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  reform-  That’s  our 
best  chance  to  - raise  per  capita  income.  As  a 
development  institution,  our  function  is  to  try  to 
help  the  poor;  and  in  most  of  the  developing 
world,  the  poorest  people  are  living  on  subsist¬ 
ence  agriculture,  if  you  raise  their  income,  they 
spend  a  very  high  proportion  of  their  increased 
income  an  increased  consumption,-  and  they 
Change  their- diet-  patterns;  The- countries  that 


sector  and  incentives  to  permit  it  to  grow.  There  had  the  biggest  improvement. in  agriculture  in 

ir<  n  fvmriinniF  that  OAOfiAm iimtpfh  ic  '  Hia  riacf  fnra  VOS rc  OUPtfllli  /YlHnfrifiS  fllSO  IH“ 


is  almost  a  consensus  that  economic  growth- is  . 
probably  the  only  thing  that  can  reduce  the  rela¬ 
tive  burden  of  debt not  that  you  reduce  debt  in 
absolute  terms,  tout  reduce  the  relative  burden  to 
ways  that  encourage  growth. 

Growth  Versus  Forgiveness 

Q.  How  do  you  assess  the  Baker  plan  as  against 
proposals  to  forgive  third  world  debts? 

A.  The  question  is"  how  do  you  give  countries  .* 
confidence  in  their  own  futures.  Whatever  hap- ; 
pens  will  have  to  enebuirage  greater  flows  of  cap!- 
taL  That's  why  I  line  up  with  the  Baker  initiative. 

I  can't  tell  you  it's  going  to  work.  I  can’t  tell  you 
the  Mexican  thing  is  going  to  work.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  logic  tells  me  it  has  a  better  chance  of 


ihe  past  five  years  are  the  countries  that  also  in¬ 
creased  their  importsof  agricultural  products.  -  - 
Take  Bangladesh,  a  subsistence  agriculture 
country.  People  are  not  going  to  be  making  com¬ 
puters  next  year;  they  have  to  go  through  inter¬ 
mediate  stages.  We've  got  to  get  their  per  capita 
income,  up  before  we  cam  find  the  accumulation 
of  human  resources  that  make  possible  a  more 
sophisticated  economy.Sowe’re  going  to  spend  a 
lot  of  aur  akl,  lending  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  area  of  agriculture..  ... 

Q.WUltbe  Baker  plan  money  be  forthcoming? 
A.  It's  been  forthcoming  so  far.  We’ve  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  Mexican  package.  We’ve  got  the 
Philippines  and  Nigeria.  We’ve  got  Brazil  and  Ar¬ 
gentina  coming  up.  We’ve  got  die  Chilean  pack- 


yWA  IS f  uitii  iu^il  icus)  aic  u  uoo  c&  vi  .  wc  ic  gUL  laic  uhiwiii  pow 

working  than  .going  through  the  politicizing  :pro-.  age.  Although  Chile  is  jconcroverial  because  ofits 
cess  of  default  and  writeoff  and  all  the  imptica-  human  rights  policies,  its  adjustment  policies 
tions  for  a  possibly  shrinking  global  economy.  I’d .  have  been  pretty  good.  ..  . 
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Nicaragua  Has  a  Problem  Prisoner 


By  STEPHEN  K1NZER 

Managua,  Nicaragua 

ON  a  clear  morning  over  southern  Nica- 
j  ragua  seven  weeks  ago,  members  of  a 
'  small  5andinis(a  ami-aircraft  patrol 
looked  skyward  in  astonishment.  There 
in  broad  daylight,  only  about  3,000  feet  above 
them  and  coming  down,  was  a  lumbering  cargo 
plane,  the  type  used  for  secret  rebel  supply  runs. 

One  of  (he  young  soldiers,  Jose  Fernando  Ca¬ 
nales,  raised  a  light  antiaircraft  weapon  to  his 
shoulder,  aimed  and  fired.  “When  I  saw  the  plane 
shake  and  smoke  and  start  to  fail”  Mr.  Canales 
said  later,  “1  couldn't  believe  it." 

The  only  survivor  of  the  Oct.  5  shoot-dowTi,  Eu¬ 
gene  Hasenfus,  a  45-year-old  air  cargo  handler 
from  Marinette,  Wis.,  became  the  first  American 
taken  prisoner  in  the  five-year-old  Nicaraguan 
conflict  Last  weekend,  a  People's  Tribunal  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  30  years  in  jail.  The  prosecutor. 
Minister  of  Justice  Rodrigo  Reyes,  urged  that  he 
not  be  pardoned,  and  several  Sandinista  com¬ 
mentators  agreed.  “He  made  10  flights  before 
being  shot  down,"  wroie  one  columnist  in  the  pro- 
Govemment  newspaper  Nuevo  Diaria  "Ten 
flights  that  left  only  pain  and  death,  children 
without  fathers,  mothers  without  children." 

Despite  such  rhetoric,  few  in  Managua  think 
Mr.  Hasenfus  will  serve  much  of  his  sentence.  In 
public  statements,  President  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra  and  other  Government  leaders  have 
depicted  him  as  an  unfortunate  victim  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society  who  was  forced  to  accept  work  with 
the  contras  to  support  his  family.  Vice  President 
Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado,  asked  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  pardon  last  week,  replied,  "This  possi¬ 
bility  is  open.” 

Mr.  Hasenfus 's  capture  was  an  unprecedented 


propaganda  bonanza  for  the  Sandinistas.  He  ad- 
mitted  that  his  plane  was  loaded  with  weapons  ' 
for  the  rebels,  and  it  was  carrying  a  trove  of  com¬ 
promising  documents.  This  tangible  evidence 
was  held  up  aaproof  that,  as  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  saying,  for  years,  the  contras  are  nothing 
more  than  an  artificial  insurgency  supplied  from  - 
abroad. 

But  after  his  interrogation  and  trial,  after  the 
many  interviews  he  was  encouraged  to  give  for-  . 
eign  correspondents  in  Managua,  after  his  sen¬ 
tencing,  Mr.  Hasenfus  is  becoming  something  of 
a  problem  for  the  Sandinistas.  Some  high-rank-  ' 
tog  officials  want  to  be  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  arguing  privately  that  holding  him  in  ex¬ 
tended  captivity  would  be  pointless  and  perhaps 
provocative.  Their  view  appears  likely  to  prevail, ' 
though  liiey  will  have  to  assuage  not  only  Sandin¬ 
istas  who  are  on  record  as  opposing  a  pardon, 
such  as  Mr.  Reyes,  but  also  groups  of  militant 
veterans,  mothers  of  soldiers  and  others  who  feel  ■ 
personally  the  losses  of  war. 

Irrelevant  Prisoner 

Mr.  Hasenfus  has  become  strangely  irrelevant 
in  the  affair,  which  has  served  principally  to  give  s 
Sandinistas  and  others  ammunition  for  political 
debate.  His  defense  lawyer,  Enrique  Sotelo  Bor-  ; 
gen.  a  prominent  anti-Sandtoista  politician,  irri¬ 
tated  authorities  by  using  the  courtroom  as  a ,  : 
forum  for  attacks  on  the  judicial  system.  ' 

And  last  Sunday  the  pugnacious  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  primate.  Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  - 
also  a  strong  critic  of  the  Sandinistas,  said  the  - 
Government  should -not  simply  release  Mr.  Ha-  : 
senfus  but  trade  him  for  Sandinista  prisoners  ^ 
held  by  the  contras.  As  the  Cardinal  could  surely 
have  predicted,  the  suggestion  was  rejected  out 
of  hand  by  Sandinistas  who  vow  they  will  never 
discuss  anything,  even  prisoner  exchanges,  with 


the  contras.  -. 

The  Sandinistas  and  their  critics  are  not  1 
v  only  ones  who  have  sought  to  make- poHti 
•  pouits  from  the  Hasenfus  ease.  One  of  the  s* 
shows  during  the  trial  was  the  running  battle  1 
tween  two  former  United  States  Attorneys  G< 
erai,  Griffin  Bell,  who  was  advising'  the  defen 
and  Ramsey  aarlc,  who  attended  as  afreelan 

observer.  ... 

for,  Clark  was  quoted  tothepro-Governn* 
press  as  surmising  that  Mr.  Hasenfus  was  tied 
tatefligCTcq  Agency,  and-fa  an  ton 
view.he  wondered  why  Mr.  BeU  had  “come  tc 
■  counter  where  be  knows  nothing  of  the  historv 
the  culture  or  the  traditions,  all  to  defend  son: 
one  bnngmg  guns  to  an  iUegal  army  ” 

?  reP1y-char8ed  Mr:  Clara  with  u 
case-  “I  don't  know  whart* 

ptoed”6  ““Pt  aran&me-”Mr-  Ben  cot 

to  Washington  thetiew  Democratic  nwiori 
in  the  Senate  increases  the  possibility  that  £2 
nonsj^lated  to  the  HaserttofSffiffi 

\ 'S,1 “■'’■W'astaaa  bearings.  ^ 
B“t  if  the  senators  critlciieaie  contra 
operation  as  slipshod.  the 
ganizers  are  u^;1.  ^^“l3hadow5' « 


^tion  flat 


•  wuwais  nope  the  sin 

now  be  more  efficient  as  jt^ 
rect  control  of  the  CIA,  accoi 
sions  of  the,  contra  ’aid  bill  pa 
earlier  this  year,.  ...  ,•  .  ^ 

*  **  Mr.  Hasenfus  is  freed. 

S£r™'^much  bettern 
that  be  had  when  he  left.  At  te 
pubtetong  house  is  am£us 
Uve  book  contract  ^lTS  IO, 
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Escalating  Political  Violence  Clouds  Future  of  Aquino  Government 


■People  Power’  Contend  With  Firepower? 


>y  SETH  MYDANS 


-  .  Manila. 

oommant  television  images  here  in  recent 

■ .  H  days  were  of  stiff  and  sometimes  mutilated 
■  -I  '  oodies  tew  out  on  mortuary  tables  and  sur- 
™ .  rounded  by  grieving  relatives. 

;  V  ^  bodks,  shown  siow  detail,  included  those  of  a 
tipdeumoo  leader  and  his  driver,  a  politician  and  his 
companions,  and  two  local  police  chiefs,  all  killed 
.  by  unknown  gunmen. 

pje  recurring  images  seemed  last  week  to  be  a  sig- 
.  nal  that  the  darter  forces  of  Philippine  politics,  famil- 
■SLr^F  '■***  «re  reasserting  themselves,  and 
“J**  the  trial  period  for  the  democratic  ideals  of 
• .-  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino  may  now  bein  jeopardy. 
No  one  has  determined  yet,  whether  the  deaths  are 
linked,  but  the  kUUngs  marked  the  re-emergence  in 
the  Philippines  dfpoiftlcal  violence  on  a  national  leveL 
The.  last  10  days  have  also  seen  the  still-unsolved  ab¬ 
duction  of  a  Japanese  businessman  and  the  explosion 
of  a  time. bomb  in  a  crowded  department  store  that 
'leftrdt  least.  30; people -injured 
^The  viotence.  comes  at  a  moment  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  facing  probably  her  worst  political  crisis  and  it 
has  added  to  the  tension  created  by  the  continuing 
.  threat  of  a  violent,  takeover  by  military  units. 

.  Even  as  investigations  continued,  the  President’s 
■  ■  spokesman,  Teodoro  Benigno,  said  the  palace  be¬ 
lieved  the  kOUngswere  the  warfcaf  military  officers, 

-  -  possibly  in  collusion  withforces  loyal  to  the  former 
.  president,  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

■  It  may  be  that  the  killings  and  the  threat  erf  an  ag- : 
gressive  move  against  her  by  the  military  mart:  a 

■  turmng  point  in  Mrs.  Aquino’s  ninehmooth-old  Admin- 
,  istration,.,  with  violent  forces  beginning  to  assert 

themselves  strongly. 

-  Her  peaceful' ouster^  of  Mr.  Marcos  last  February 

•  had  brought  hope  of  a  new  atmosphere  in  which  vio¬ 
lence  .might  be  less  acceptable  and  democracy  might  * 
be  allowed  free  play.  ' 

.  When ;  Mr.  Marcos  fled  to  Hawaii,  if  appeared  that 
local  warlords  and  . private  armies  might  be  reduced 
in  influence.  But  most  of  the  warlords  have  retained 
their  fiefdoms,  and  the  military  retorts  that  private  - 
armies  have  proliferated.  As  Mrs.  Aquino’s  Govern- 
_  meet  has  lost,  what  mtunentunLit  may  have  had  and 
its  challengers  have  become  more  aggressive,  the 
focus  of  her  Government  has  shifted  to  survival.  And 
with  the  outbreak  erf  violence- the  President’s  options 

•  have  narrowed.  .  i  _ .  .. 

-  Mrs.  Aquino's  popularity  remains  unchallenged,  * 
and  her  political  base  is  still  the  nation’s  strongest 

’  She  enjoys  the  full  backing  of  the  influential  Roman 
.  Catholic  Church  and  the  support  of  the  United  States. 

•  But  she  has  few  defenses  against  a  violoit  challenge.  ' 
The  mass  “people  power”  that  symbolized  her 

-takeover  in  February  has  failed  to  reassert  itself,  and 

-  -is  increasingly  seen  ^s  having been  the  product  of  an 
.  unusual  combination  of  circumstances.  Indicating  a 

new  level  of  public  pesrimism,  Mr.  Benigno,-  her 
spokesman,  said  last  week  that  he  did  not  believe  Mrs. 
Aqitino  bad  toll  control  over  her  own  military  and  po- 
•_  ttefqrce^Tfae  President’s  confidence  in  the  support 

-  the  armed  forces  chief  of 
/-  r'  Staff,  seems  to  haveUagged  as  he  has  held  steadily  to 

o.:*  a  neutral  position./  - 

'Hnee  groups  appear  to  be  threatening  the  Pzesi- 

-  dent:  Defense  Minister.7  Juan  Ponce  Enrile  and  the 

V  ambitious  officers  who  surround  hia;  the  mostly  ' 
anonymous  but  still  dangerous  forces  loyal  to  Mr. — 
Marcos,  and  the  armed-insurgency  «rf  the  left,  which  ' 


Rentas;  /^sedated 


in  a  massive  stret  demonstration  last  week  signaled 
its  return  as  a  pditical  force.  Mrs.  Aquino’s  aides  con¬ 
cede  that  the  thyat  posed  by  the  still-growing  Com¬ 
munist  insurgerfiy  has  taken  second  place  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  challenge  of.  her.  opponents  on  the  right  Mr. 
Enrile,  who  eqf&ged  in  a  vigorous  campaign  of  public 
agitation  agaijSt  the  President  all  simmer,  has  fallen 
emphatically  ilent  in  recent  weeks.  He  told  a  local  re- 
porter  that  tie  time  for  words  had  passed  and  the 
time  for  acton  had  arrived. 

-  Given  theposturing  in  which  he  and  the  soldiers 
around  hin  had  engaged,  there  were  charges  last 


week  that  the  sudden  spate  of  killings  must  ns  the  next 
'step  in  his  campaign  to  destabilize  the  Government 
Mr.  Enrile  has  not  issued  a  deniaL 

The  Government  has  clearly  lost  its  patience  with 
:  j.Mr.  -Emile's  agitation,  but  the  President  so  far  has 
done  little  besides  issue  strongly  worded  but  vague 
statements. 

Her  evident  policy  is  to  avoid  a  confrontation  and  to 
concede  small  points  to  Mr.  Enrile  as  slowly  and 
grudgingly  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  his  challenge 
will  somehow  fade  away. 

To  this  end,  she  seems  to  be  toughening  her  stance 


Violence  In  Manila 

Some  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
demonstrators  with  coffins  of  Rolando 
OlaEa  and  his  driver  during  funeral  inarch 
in  Manila  last  week;  police  inspect 
damage  caused  by  a  bomb  at  a  Manila 
department  store  (top);  widow  of  David 
Puzon,  a  former  National  Assembly 
member  who  was  killed  by  unknown 
gunmen,  weeping  over  his  body. 


toward  the  Communists  in  the  stalled  cease-fire  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  to  be  preparing  to  make  some  of  the 
Cabinet  changes  Mr.  Enrile  has  demanded. 

Privately,  members  of  the  President’s  circle  of  ad¬ 
visers  say  it  is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Enrile  seeks  power 
and  is  not  to  be  won  over  by  changes  in  either  policy 
or  personnel  But  the  advisers  say  that  without  the 
unambiguous  backing  of  the  military,  there  is  little 
they  can  do. 

Asked  why  Mr.  Enrile  and  his  aggressive  colonels 
were  not  simply  arrested,  one  of  the  advisers  an¬ 
swered,  “Who  would  arrest  them?" 


First  Plant  Under  Construction 


Iraq  Is  a  Known  Enemy,  But  Iran  Is  Not  Exactly  a  Friend 


Mexico,  Too,  Has  W  orries 
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By  WILLIAM  STOCKTON 


•.  Laguna  Verde,  Mexico 
■OR  16  yeans,  Mexico  has 
_  been  ;  buikfing  a  nuclear 
"  powerphmt,  its  first,  despite 
-  growing  evidence  that  it  no 
sr  can  afford  nuclear  power, 
e  Government  is  rushing  to 
\  the  $3  biffipn  plant  at  Laguna 
e,  op  the  Gulf  -of  Mexico  near 
icriiz;  on  Kne  next  spring.  Presi- 
Mlgueldela  Madrid  said  in  Sep- 
ler  that  the  first  unit  would  "go 
commercial  operation  next 
”  But  he  added:  "We  know 
» are  social  groups,  who  have  ea¬ 
sed  concern  over  this  project, 
mderstaod  their  apprehension; 
dS  not- spare  efforts  or  invest- 
sin  security  measures."  Oppo- 
;  of  the  plant  thought  they  saw 
Kbcation  that  the  President’s 
migh  t  stiH  be  dunged.  - . 
his  {dant  has  caused  the  flow  of 
amounts  of  dollars  out  of  Mexi- 
id  it  wfficontmtieto  do  so,’-*  said 
ito  Viqueira,  a  professor  at  the 
nal  Autonomous  University 
a  former  Government  energy 
ter.  “We  cannot  afford  ft  The 

»  run  ft  . is  paid,  for  in  dollars. 

the  Spanish  company  they 
hired  to  opiate  the  plant  prob- 
(rtll  have  to  be  paid  to  dollars.  ” 
enty  years  ago,  when  economic 
th  was  6  percent  - a  year,  the 
ters  dreamed  of.  cheep  nuclear- 
rated  electricity  for  rapidly  ex- 
bog  popnlatfon  ?and  industries, 
tbeefi  boom  to  the  1970’s,  the 
airment  stffl  seemed  inanage- 
However,  since  the  1982  .debt 
;  andsubsequent  eccaannic  de- 
«tiao,  Mexico  has  been  kept 
t:>  by  foreign  loans.  Bankers 
:  iadwtry  can  shift 

the  internal  maricet  and  com- 
ibroad,  but  that  will  require  the 
:  technology,  r-  and  scarce  doi- 

sn  partisansof  Laguna  Verde 
sfetfat  itstechaotogy  trill  iwt: 


wbo  is  considered  tfe  father  of  nu¬ 
clear  power  in  MexiO-  “But  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  national  industry  in 
Laguna  Verde  hasJCen  modest,  al¬ 
though  there  have  teen  some  cases.” 
-  Fledgling  environmental  groups, 
alarmed  by  the  Sviet  nuclear  acci- 
dent  at  Cheraob^  last  spring,  have 
raised  safety  oiestions.  They  say 
500.000.  people  be  endangered 
in  Mexico  area nd  Veracruz,  down¬ 
wind  from  Lacuna  Verde,  and  have 
held  demonsratlons  in  the  two 
cities-  Theyague  that  the  site  is  vul¬ 
nerable  to  earthquakes  and  is  within 
10  miles  of  i  small,  active  volcano; 
that  the  plait’s  metal  reactor  vessel 
was  damaged  as  it  was  being  in¬ 
stalled,  ar*' that  some  of  the  con¬ 
crete  doesoot  meet  safety  specifica¬ 
tions.  “B^cause^f  these  factors,  we 
think  thft  the  probability  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  is  jreat,”  said  Marco  Martinez 
Negreti,  a  physics  professor  at  the 
autommous  university.  Opponents 
wanto  convert  Laguna  Verde  to  run 
on  Mexico's  arandaat  natural  gas. 

PrtieandfYestige 

Rderal  officials  reply  heatedly. 
"The  acotatioss  that  people  like 
Martinez  Nigrete  make  are  based 
da  partial  foformatiofw  insufficient 
Aocumentaaon,"  Mr.  Eibenshutz 
said  OfficsJs  cite  forecasts  that  oil 
reserves  wti  be  depleted  in  40  years. 
Mexico;  wih  virtually  do  coal,  has 


dnStriea.  '!M«ica  has  to  lave  a 
nog  industry”  said  Juan  Sben- 
jutz,'  a  .  Federal  electricity  official 


’  few  energVoptions. 

The  env  -ozunentalists  seem  un¬ 
likely  to  pr  rail  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bo  i  btolding  the  plant  and 
certifying  ts  safety.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  natioaJ  prestige  and  Govern¬ 
ment  pridtis  involved  The  nuclear 
goal  has  eJoured  through  four  Mexi¬ 
can  admtostratkms,  and  many  sen¬ 
ior  portions  and  bureaucrats  have 
a  stake  in  Laguna  Verde.  TO  abandon 
ft  after  sending  $3  billion  would  be 
poUticallfembarrassiiig,  a  painful 
reiniode/of  Mepco’s  J100  billion 
foreign  ebt  and  of  widespread  accu¬ 
sations  pat  much  of  the  borrowed 
money  fas  wasted 

Nevemeless,  the  Government 
may  Wdecide  that  it  has  more  1m- 
portanpational  uses  for  scarce  for¬ 
eign  earnings  than  nuclear  power. 


foreign 
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Israel  Sorts  Its  Interests 
In  Outcome  of  Gulf  W  ar 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Jerusalem 

THE  reports  that  Israel  was  shipping 
arms  to  Iran  to  help  secure  the  release  of 
American  hostages  and  for  its  own  for¬ 
eign  policy  considerations  have  rekindled 
debate  in  Israeli  defense  circles  over  whether  Is¬ 
rael  wants  Iran  or  Iraq  to  win  the  Gulf  War. 

Popular  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  bat 
tiling  for  Israel  would  be  for  the  fighting  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  But  many  Israeli  experts  have 
long  contended  that  this  is  a  simplistic  percep¬ 
tion  and  that  Israel  should  try  to  help  shape  an 
outcome  that  it  can  live  with. 

For  years,  a  group  known  here  as  the  "Iran 
lobby”  has  dominated  Israeli  thinking.  This 
school  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Shah,  when 
Israel  and  Iran  were  linked  by  an  intimate  web  of 
trade,  touristic,  oil,  intelligence  and  military 
relationships. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Gulf  war,  when  Iraq 
was  on  the  ascendant,  Israel  secretly  funneled 
small  amounts  of  arms  and  spare  parts  to  the 
Iran  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  on  the  as¬ 


sumption  that  Arab  Iraq  was  a  lasting  enemy 
and  “my  enemy's  enemy  is  my  friend” 

Israel  hoped  such  aid  would  keep  channels 
open  to  the  future,  bar  a  radical  Iraq  from  deci¬ 
sive  victory  and  give  Israel  some  leverage  with 
the  mullahs  to  extending  aid  ami  protection  to 
thousands  of  Iranian  Jews. 

Underlying  this  thinking  is  a  belief  in  a  histori¬ 
cal,  geopolitical  commonality  of  interests  linking 
Israel  and  Iran,  transcending  the  extreme  anti- 
Israeli  and  often  anti- Jewish  outlook  of  tbe  Kho¬ 
meini  Government  According  to  this  view,  tbe 
Jews  and  the  Persians  are  the  two  non-Arab 
powers  to  an  overwhelmingly  Arab  region;  each 
needs  and  uses  the  other  to  distract  the  energy 
and  enmity  of  the  Arabs;  each  has  something  to' 
offer  the  other  in  the  form  of  technology  or  re¬ 
sources. 

Israel  and  the  Shah  once  reportedly  considered 
pooling  their  money  and  talent  to  build  a  surface- 
to-surface  missile,  and  even  today  Iranian  oil  — 
or  freedom  for  Iranian  Jews  —  to  return  lor  Is¬ 
raeli  spare  aviation  parts  are  seen  here  as  an  at¬ 
tractive  trade.  Finally,  both  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Iran,  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the  Soviet 
Union  at  bay. 


In  contrast,  this  school  notes,  Iraq  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  every  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  sent  three 
divisions,  half  its  army  at  the  time,  to  bolster 
Syria  in  1973.  If  the  Gulf  war  ended  now,  the 
“Iran  lobby”  points  out,  Israel  would  be  looking 
at  an  Iraqi  army  that  has  grown  in  six  years  to  40 
divisions,  with  more  battle  experience  than  any 
previous  Arab  force,  including  experience  in  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  effectiveness  and  range  of  Iraq's  forces 
have  also  grown.  It  has  2,000  to  3,000  tank  trans¬ 
porters,  and  its  air  force  has  reportedly  learned 
to  use  laser-guided  bombs  and  conduct  compli¬ 
cated  midair  refuelings. 

‘Inteflectual  Inertia’ 

Recently,  however,  these  theories  have  been 
challenged  by  a  new  line  of  thinking.  "Israeli  atti¬ 
tudes  to  Iran  are  dominated  by  intellectual  iner¬ 
tia,"  argues  Mark  Heller  of  Tel  Aviv  University, 
an  expert  on  the  Gulf  War.  "Even  after  the  revo¬ 
lution,  thinking  here  continued  along  p re- 1979 
lines.  People  hoped  that  the  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  between  Israel  and  Iran  would  override  the 
ideological  content  of  the  Iranian  revolution. 
These  people  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  Iran.  There  needs  to  be  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  Israeli  thinking  as  well." 

The  school  of  thought  represented  by  Mr. 
Heller  contends  that  an  Iranian  victory  in  the 
Gulf  war  would  be  far  more  damaging  to  Israel 
than  an  Iraqi  one. 

At  this  stage,  say  Israeli  intelligence  officials, 
the  only  victory  Iraq  can  hope  for  would  be  a  last¬ 
ing  cease-fire.  If  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
made,  Iraq  would  probably  demobilize  as  much 
of  its  army  as  it  could  and  redirect  resources  to¬ 
ward  the  enormous  task  of  rehabilitation.  K 
would  be  most  unlikely,  these  theorists  reason, 
that  Iraq  would  suddenly  go  looking  for  a  fight 
with  Israel,  let  alone  ally  itself  with  Syria,  which 
has  backed  Iran  throughout  the  war. 

An  Iranian  victory,  however,  could  present  a 
threat  to  the  Arab  regimes  surrounding  Israel 
and  raise  doubts  about  the  relatively  stable 
Arab-Israeli  balance  of  power. 

“It  would  give  an  enormous  boost  to  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  the  Gulf  and  to  fundamentalist  Mos¬ 
lems  in  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria,”  Mr.  Heller 
said.  "This  would  inevitably  change  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  these  countries  about  war  with  Israel,  if 
not  their  entire  regimes.  An  Iraqi  victory  repre¬ 
sents  a  conventional  strategic  threat  An  Iranian 
victory  represents  an  ideological  threat  that 
could  upset  the  entire  regional  system." 

Moreover,  a  victory  by  Iran,  whose  population 
is  predominantly  Shiite  Moslem,  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  energy  radical  Shiites  in  Lebanon  in  a 
way  that  would  directly  threaten  Israel 

"Iraq  has  no  common  border  with  Israel,  while 
Iran,  through  her  messengers  and  her  religion,  is 
actually  on  our  bonier,”  said  Yoel  Marcus,  politi¬ 
cal  commentator  for  the  newspaper  Haaretz. 
“The  rule  of  ‘My  enemy's  enemy  is  my  friend* 
does  not  hold  when  my  enemy’s  enemy  is  also  my 
enemy."  _ 
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Anti-Establishment  Candidate  Forces  a  Run-Off  Election 


ation 


Deficit-Cutting, 
ground  One:  A 


In  the  first  skirmish  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  cut  the  deficit  for  the  1988  fis¬ 
cal  year.  Federal  agencies  have  sub¬ 
mitted  budget  requests  that  were  $38 
billion  over  target.  Only  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Energy  and  Education 
matched  the  spending  levels  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  White  House;  all  the 
rest  said  they  needed  more. 

The  budget  has  long  been  shaped 
by  a  series  of  struggles  between 
power  groups  with  differing  aims, 
first  within  the  Executive  Branch 
and  then  in  Congress.  The  battles 
have  become  more  desperate  in  re¬ 
cent  years  because  of  conflicting 
pressures  to  cut  the  deficit, 
strengthen  the  military  and  avoid 
new  taxes.  After  months  of  striving 
to  reconcile  income  and  outgo.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  single  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  $576  billion  for  the  entire  Govern¬ 
ment  through  Sept.  30,  freezing  most 
spending  A  separate  measure  cut 
the  deficit  by  $11.7  billion,  partly 
through  accounting  maneuvers  and 
the  sale  of  Federal  assets.  By  cur¬ 
rent  estimates,  however,  the  1987 
deficit  will  still  be  $9  billion  above 
the  ceiling  required  by  law. 

The  real  crunch  will  come  next 
year.  To  hold  the  1988  deficit  to  the 
mandated  $108  billion.  Congress 
must  approve  an  estimated  $54  bil¬ 
lion  in  savings.  Budget  officials  said 
the  agencies'  requests  would  be  cut 


and  the  President’s  budget,  to  be 
submitted  in  early  February,  would 
meet  the  target  —  although  several 
said  they  did  not  know  how  it  would 
be  done.  The  budget  director,  James 
C  Miller  3d,  proposed  last  week  that 
the  Government  sell  to  private  inves¬ 
tors  most  of  the  loans  it  makes,  cut¬ 
ting  the  deficit  by  $20  billion  or  more 
next  year  but  also  reducing  future  in¬ 
come  from  borrowers’  payments. 

■  As  in  past  years,  one  hotly  dis¬ 
puted  area  will  be  the  military  budg¬ 
et  After  seeing  its  1987  spending  re¬ 
quest  cut  by  Congress,  the  military 
requested  $306  billion  for  next  year, 
$6  billion  more  than  the  White  House 
had  suggested.  Democratic  leaders, 
now  in  control  of  both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  are  saying  the  Pentagon  will  be 
lucky  to  get  enough  money  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

There  will  be  one  new  element  in 
the  debate;  the  Reagan  budget  for 
1988  is  to  include  proposals  to  over¬ 
haul  the  rules,  making  Federal 
financial  planning  more  like  that  of 
corporations.  A  study  group,  which  is 
to  make  specific  recommendations 
next  month,  has  been  focusing  on 
dividing  the  budget  into  two  catego¬ 
ries,  one  for  operating  expenses  and 
one  for  such  long-term  capital  in¬ 
vestments  as  buildings  and  aircraft 
carriers.  Democratic  leaders  said 
they  would  welcome  a  White  House 
initiative  to  repair  the  budget  pro¬ 
cess,  but  they  also  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  a  capital  budget  could  ob¬ 
scure  the  size  of  Federal  deficits. 

Martha  A.  Miles 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  on  St  Thomas. 


York  Tines/ Jack  Manning 


Verbatim:  Patronage  Abroad 

‘A  disturbing  trend  is  the  use  of  Foreign  Service 
positions  for  political  patronage. . . .  Years  ago, 
generals  were  commissioned  on  this  basis.  No 
one  today  would  argue  for  appointing  a  political 
supporter  to  command  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
although  in  peaceful  times,  and  with  a  good 
deputy,  the  division  would  probably  survive  as 
well  as  our  embassies. . . .  Seeing  the  quality  of 
some  of  those  judged  worthy  or  capable  of  serving 
as  ambassador,  it  is  painful  to  recognize  the  lack 
of  respect  this  implies  for  our  profession.’ 

Ronald  I.  Spiers 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  management, 

noting  that  the  percentage  of  ambassadors  who  are  career  diplomats 
has  dropped  from  75  to  60  since  President  Reagan  took  office. 


New  Wave  of  Discontent 
Unsettles  Virgin  Islands 


By  JQN  NORDHEIMER 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  V.I. 

BEYOND  the  world  defined  by  hordes  of 
cruise  ship  passengers  descending  on 
i  the  duty-free  bargains  in  sun-dazzled 
waterfront  shops,  the  people  of  the 
American  Virgin  Islands  are  trying  to  digest  the 
results  of  last  week’s  election,  the  most  divisive 
in  the  territory's  recent  history. 

Some  find  comfort  in  the  lopsided  2-to-l  vote 
for  Alexander  Farrelly,  a  Democrat,  to  be  the 
next  Governor  of  SL  Thomas,  SL  Croix  and  St 
John.  Mr.  Farrelly,  a  62-year-old  graduate  of 
Yale  Law  School,  is  a  polished  representative  of 
the  black  establishment  that  has  shared  the 
fruits  of  30  years  of  ecbnomlc  boom. 


Others, 'however,  areMHunSettled by thecato-  J| 
0!  pagn  «^l^^C4iponenttStateJS^^5o^>bde3ber^rl 
Bryan,  the  candidate  of  he  Independent  Citizens' 
Movement.  They  note  tttt  Mr.  Bryan,  disorgan¬ 
ized  and  short  of  money,  sjU  managed  to  capture 
one-third  of  the  vote  by  dallenging  the  political 
status  quo. 

He  was  the  first 
territory  was  given  the 
in  1970.  In  four  previous 
voiced  only  slight  phi! 
how  the  islands  might 
States  flag.  \ 

Mr.  Bryan  talked  of  a  differat  alignment  with 
the  United  States,  perhaps  ewn  independence. 

He  presented  himself  as  a  chamtion  of  those  who 
feel  alienated  and  dispossessed  W  the  expensive 
houses,  hotels  and  condominium;  that  stud  the 


die  political 

to  do  so  since  the 
elect  its  Governor 
candidates 
differences  on 
under  the  United 


green  hills  of  SL  Thomas  and  .aa£p^riH(Kfas' 
'  He  was  laughed  at  in  the  beginning,  derid^das 

a  bullying  foS  policeman 

poor,  the  young  and  me  eweny; 
enough  votes  in  the  general 
:'ago  to  force  Mr.  Farrelly  nmoff. 

’obvious  that  Mr.  feryan  was  tapping  a 
of  resentment  among  native  black  islanders  w*10 
feel  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
The  territory’s  population,  at. LW"». ,a\ more 
than  three'times  what  it  was  in  I960,  and  oofy 
about  45  percent  of  the  residents  are  natxye-bornr 
according  to  the  1980  Census.  In  three  decades, 
the  majority  arrived:  whites  from  the  mamtond 
United  States,  who  are  called  continentals, 
agricultural  workers  from  nearby  Puerto  Rico 
and  btatik  workers  from  power  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  These  aliens,  mockingly  known  tons-  - 
live  islanders  as  "garotes.”  after  the  tropical 
bird  that  migrates  from  Island  to  island,  were 
imported  to  serve  as  chambermaids,  waiters  and 
laborers  in  the  tourist  and  construction  indus¬ 
tries.  Thelrs  was  work  despised  by  the  native  is- 
landers  who  found  prestige  aari  security  to  bet¬ 
ter-paying  Govemmentjobs. 

Mr.  Biyanlariied  out  at  all  the  immigrants,  but 
'  his  emphasis  on  black  self-sufficiency  and  h» 

embrace  of  support  from  Louis  Farrakhan,  the 
Black  Muslim  leader  known  tor.  his  fiery  ana- 
white  oratory,  gav^a  separatist-tone  to  his  cam¬ 
paign;  a  perceptionthat  he  seemedto  encourage 
■  one  day  antf  deny.  The  next 
.  “Be  bas  been  the  single  most  disruptive  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands,"  said  Henry 
Wheatley;  a  former  Peace  Corps  officer  and  a 
member  of  a  blade  family  deeply  involved  in  St 
'Thomas's  business  and  cultural  life.  “There  is 
.concern  of  lessening  dominance  of  native  blacks 
‘  In  Virgin  bland  affairs,”  he  said.  “But  this  is  not 
translated  into  *we  do  not  like white  people.’  This 
population  to  not  racist”  =..  .  .  . 

WWe  Disparity  of  Wealth 

The  Juxtaposition  of  white  luxury  and  Made 
poverty,  however,  has  been  a  problem  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  early  1870’s  a  gang  of  young  men, 
quoting  black  power  slogans,  machine-gummed 
tourists  on  a  St  Croix  golf  coarse.  A  lot  trf  self- 
examination  foBowed  those  shootings,  but  the 
basic  social  pofaulzatton  remained  and  to  some 
areas  wpredoed.  Now  median  hausdxrid  income 
for  whites  ($17,281)  Is  nearly  twice  that  at  blacks, 
($9,908).  More  than  a  third  of  blacks  live  below 
the  poverty  level.  Racial  violence  and  animosity 
have  never  approached  the  conditions  found  to 
mo^  mainland  cities,  but  there  is  growing  appre¬ 
hension  that  social  troubieisbrewing.  • 

It  does  not  help  that  the  territorial  government 
is  “nearing  financial  collapse,”  according  to  a  re-  -- 
cent  independent  study  commissioned  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  interior.  Annual  deficits  are  $50 
million;  local  roads,  schools  and  public  housing 
are  in  desperate-disrepair.  And  the  Federal  Tax 
Reform  Act  is  likely  to  cut  $10  million  to  $15  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  territory's  revenues  annually  far  ' 
the  next  five  years,  according  to  Richard  Moore, 
-chief  economist  tor  the  Virgin  dsjands.  Half  the 
territory's  $M4  million  operating  budget  in  1985 
was  financed  by  revenues  Jrdm  Federal  income :  ‘ 
taxes.  ■  .  -• .-  /-  ■■  ■-  ■ 

There  is-  strong  resistmice  to.  raising  taxes, 
which  means  that  the  Farrelly  administration  . 
must  find  other  ways  to  curb  the  deficit,  paw 
pockmarked  streets,  repair  schoots  aod  budd 
public  housing  on  islands  where  rents  now  rival , , 
those  of  Washington,  D.C  However,. the  remedy, 
may  also  prompt  further  social  unrest.  There  is 
almost  certton to  be  a  reduction  to  the  bloated 
and  inefficient  government,  which  provides  one 
out  of  every  three  jobs.  Because  native  islanders 
hold  mostof  these  jobs,  they  will  be  dispropor¬ 
tionately  affected  biy  the  layoffs,  feeding  the  dis¬ 
affection,  that  surfaced  to  last  week's  election.  -. 
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•'  'By  KAREN  W.  AREWSOW 

"The.  avarice  o/  mankind  is  insafia- ' 
Me.”  .  - 

•' . \\ Aristotle 

n\  is' still  too  early  to  say  what 
really  happened  in  Wall  Street’s -lat¬ 
est  insider  trading  scandaior  how 
widespread  it  will-turn  out  to  be.  Even 
the  particulars  involving  Ivan  F.'  Boe- 
sky,  the  arbitrage  king,  are  largely 
unclear,  except  for  the  fact  that '.he 
has  admitted  using  information  about 
unannounced  takeovers  to  make  huge 
.  illegal  profits. 

But  while  the  Government's  suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  down  Mr.  Boesky  ^and 
rtning  him  $106  million,  caught  many 
people  unawares,  there  was  little  sur¬ 
prise  on  Wall  Street  that  someone  of  - 
Mr.  Boesky’s  stature  and  wealth  had 
crossed  the  line  from  legal  to  illegal 
moneymaking.  : 

-  Even  before  Mr.  Boesky’s  stuiming 
comeuppance,  and  the  arrest  -last 
May  of  Dennis  B.  Levine,  an  accom¬ 
plice,  an  unease  had  pervaded  the 
financial  commurrity.a  fear  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  earning  money  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  that  something  was 
not  quite  rightabout  America’s  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  age.of  the  takeover. 

Other  insider-trading  cases  had 
been  brought  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Com  mission.  Paul  Thayer, . 
former  chairman  of  the  LTV  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  a  former  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary’  of  Defense,,  had  gone  to  prison 
for  the  crime.  R.  Foster  Winans,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
-had  been  convicted  of  selling,  market 
information  before  it  appeared  hi  his 
columns.  Lawyers,  financial  printers,  - 
investment  bankers  ami  less  well- 
known  arbitragers  had  been  charged 
with  using  information  riot  yet  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  to  make  money 
^trading  stocks;  - 

But  these  were  small-fry;  isolated 
operators,  the  sort  of  villains  who 
often  turn  up  in  the  financial  world. 
Until  the  fall  of  Mr.  Levine  and  Mr. 
Boesky,  the  S.E.C.  haft  not  struck  as 
deeply  at  Wall  Street  proper  —  at  the 
vast  machinery  that  has  grown  up  in 
.  recent  years  to  generate,  finance  and 
profit  from  the  takeovers  that  have 
become  the  obsession  of  the  Street 
Mr.  Boesky  has  operated  at  the 
very  heart  of  Wall  Street’s  surging 
stock  market,  mid  with  his  fall,  the 
financial  world  will  never  be  the 
same.  Now -  that  speculators  are  on 
notice,  stock,  prices  of  companies  in 
.  takeover  battles  are  not  likely  to  run 

tq>  as  fast  as  before.  Some  of  the  siz¬ 
zle  will  go  out  of  the  game  —  along 
'with' some  of  theill-gotteii.gams.  ■ 
That  fi-nof  4e^say  That-  risk*  ariW-;-  - 
"  trege  —  thS  spedflatibri  in  stocks  of 

-  taKficvef  ’  dran^  —  will  disap¬ 
pear,  By  buying  the  shares  of  compa¬ 
nies  .and  selling  them  once  a  merger 

was  completed  so;called  risk  arbit¬ 
ragers /make  huge  stock  holdings 
readily  avail-able  and  thereby  grease 
the  takeover  process.  By  using  xllictt 
information  to  buy  shares  before  a 
.•  takeover  was.  even  announced,  Mr. 
Boesky  performed  another  function, 
as  well:  He  seated  an  air  of  excite- 
tnent  around  a  company’s  stock, 
making  it  a  more  interesting  target,  a 
company’  that;irivestors  would  want 
to  put  money  jnto.  '  , 

But  if  Mr.  Boesky  is  a  creature  of 
Wall  Street,  his  rise  as  a  hugely 
’  wealthy  arbitrager,  and .  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  are  part  of  a  larger  drama.of 
dnr  time:  the  inefflciencies  of  corpo¬ 
rate  America,  the  transformation  of 
w»n  street,  the  ascent  of  foe  Reagan 
...  Administration  and  its  exaltation  of 
•••  the  free-swinging  -entrepreneur.  All 
set  the  stage  for  the  takeover  frenzy  . 

and  its  .excesses.  In.  that  context,  a 
Boesky  aiKi  a  Boesky  ca^  were  al¬ 
most  inevitable.  - 

--  -  takeovers  ,  presented  cpportum- 
;  tfes  tfeat  werejinprecedented  10  or  20 

"years  ago,^  said  Elfica  Weiss,  a  pro- 
’  fesor  at  the  Cardozo  School  of  Law 
at  Yesbiva  University  in  New;  York. 

“The  namber  of  developments  with 

the  potential  to  move  a  stock  50  or  100 
percent  is  limited.  Before.,  yotfd  be 
.  surprised  if  a  big  takeover  happened 
.  once  a  year.  Now  they  occur  once  a 
wedL’n&t  makes  the  temptations  a 
lot  greater.  When  those,  kimfa  of  op¬ 
portunities  occur  aridybu  have  a  body 
of  law  that  is  «a  all  that  well-defined 
and  the  prospects  for  being  caught 
are  deemed  small  you  can,  expect 
things  Eke  this  will  happen. 

None  of  this  excuses  the  malfea- 

-■  sance,butithelpstomqjlai!i.it,.andit 

also  explains  why  takeover  achwty 
and  rts  attendant  speculation  will 
alow,  but  not  dry  up,  overnight  —  ™> 
-matter  what  Congress i  does.  • 

-  Some  policymakers  m  Washmgtgn 

might  bay  the  ^ 

staunch  free-market  advocates.  m- 

■  rfudbiR  Henry  G.  Manne,  dean  of  the 
'CcoreC  Mason  University.  ■  Law 

-  School  that  the  inskier-tradmg  laws 
should  be  ;  removed,  rather  than 


Wad  Street’s  Takeover  Network 

Key  steps  —  and  some  legal  pitfalls — in  the  network  that 
dominates  corporate  takeover  activity. 


1  Arbitragers  are  allowed  to 
talk  with  the  so-caited  cor¬ 
porate  raiders  about  pend¬ 
ing  takeover  attempts,  but 
the  practice  is  obviously  vul¬ 
nerable  to  abuse.  By  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  that  a  raider 
wifi  bW  for  a  company,  the 

.  arbitrager  can  buy  the  tar¬ 
get's  stock  and  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  profit  when  the 
bid  is  announced.  The  raid¬ 
er,  by  revealing  his  bid  to  the 
arbitrager,  can  put  a  big 
chunk  of  the  target's  stock 

.  in-lnendly" hands. 

2  Raiders  are  certainly  free  to 
talk  with  their  investment 
bankers,  in  fact  this  crucial 
relationship  is  protected  by 
the  insider  trading  laws,  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  also  com¬ 
municate  legitimately  with 
arbitragers,  often  to  cfiscuss 
the  valuation  of  companies 

.  that  may  or  may  not  be  the 
target  of  a  takeover.  But  as 
with  tirect  communications 
between  arbitragers  and 

-  raiders,  powerful  self-inter¬ 
ests  often  work  against  the 

-  insider  trading  laws.  Even  . 

?*i, :  whonJb&if^^  . 

-.camouflage  theobjectof 
their  inquiry,  arbitragers  can 
often  discern  the  target  by 

-  the  nature  of  the  questions. 

3  Large  arbitragers  some- 

-  times  retain  an  investment 
bank  to  act  on  thefir  behalf  to 


raise  money  in  the  capital 
markets.  Some  experts 
question  whether  the  arbit¬ 
rager —now  a  valued  cus¬ 
tomer  —  might  receive  take¬ 
over  information  from  the  in¬ 
vestment  bank  before  the 
pubHc  gets  the  same  infor- 

.  mation. 

4  The  investment  bank  raises 
the  money  that  finances 
takeover  offers  for  inde¬ 
pendent  companies,  often  in 
the  form  of  high-risk,  "junk’' 
bonds. 

5  The  key  to  the  arbitragers’ 
strategy  is  to  buy  stakes  In 
companies  that  are — or  are 
likely  to  become — takeover 
targets. 

6  The  raiders  seek  to  buy  a 
major  interest  in  their  tar¬ 
get  s  stock. 

7  Raiders  and  arbitragers 
sometimes  accumulate 
shares  in  the  target  com¬ 
pany  through  a  third-market 
stock  broker,  who  trade 
shares  off  the  stock  ex- 
change  floor. 

.  a  itis  not  illegal  to  act  through 
the  third  market  broker,  but 
some  observers  point  out 
that  by  acting  as  an  inter- 

.  medfery  the  Broker  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  sensitive  information 

that  could  be  used  by  others 

in  the  takeover  network. 


would  free  the  flow  of  mfor- 

and  make  the  markets  more 

L  they  say.  But  the  Demo- 
■ongress  is  more  likely  to  in*- 
wEmite  on  how  takeovers  can 

l  One  pri^osal 
r  example,  would  limit  armt- 
vsting  rights  hi  a  talteover* 
ererroute  Congress  follows., 
w  is  certain:  Until  American 
ybecdmes  efficient  and  com- 
,’rmce  again,  takeovers  will. 
tS^nrSttimvatlve  finaa- 
rtid'waht  to  participate  In  re- 
rinff  and  make  millions  in  the 


makes  that  Jessm  clear, 
ws.of  the  last  decade 
mflEons  In  a  variety  of 
tment  banking  fees,  ,  for 
ice  .  considered  -  generous 
it*  couple  of  million  dol- 

S  pasHhe  $100  million 
te.wfosucked  ta  tbeir 
si:jFirsl  Bosto*1  Collected 
me  Uhfiwi  States 


Steel  Corporation  (now  USX)  bought  r 
the  Marathon  Oil  Company  in  1982,  r 
were  incredulous  when  they  saw  i 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Inc.  begin 
collecting  fees  approaching  $100  mil-  t 
lion  and  more  for  handling  a  merger  1 
and  for  financing  it  J 

"Drexel  Burnham  made  all  these  1 
chaps  look  minuscule  by  putting  to-  s 
gether  these  junk  bonds  and  merger  I 
transactions,  and  pushing  the  fees 
up,”  said  Geoffrey  Bell,  an  economist  i 
and  financial  consultant.  “The  First  1 
Bostons  of  the  world  suddenly  real-  ] 
that  they  were  being  left  out.  1 
Suddenly,  what  looked  to  be  gigantic, 
seemed  like  pretty  small  beer.” 

Huge  sums  were  being  made  from 
leveraged  buyouts,  too,  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  firms  that  bought  the  compa¬ 
nies,  took  them  private,  and  then  re¬ 
sold  them,  often  in  a  year  or  two,  for 
large  profits.  One  early  deal  —  the 
purchase  in  1982  and  resale  in  1983  of 
Gibson  Greeting  Cards  —  grabbed 
public  attention  by  illustrating  foe 
hefty  profits  to  be  made.  The  transac¬ 
tion  earned  what  then  seemed  an  as¬ 
tounding  ,1200  million  for  former 
Treasury  ‘Secretary  William  Simon 
and  Wes  ray,  his  investment  firm, 
which  had  put  up  only  $1  million.  Mr. 
Simon's  own  share  of  the  profits  was 
estimated  to  have  been  $70  million. 

And  then  there  was  greenmail. 
Wall  Street’s  version  of  blackmail. 
Widely  frowned  upon  because  it  al¬ 
lows  only  a  select  group  of  sha  rehold- 
ers  to  cash  in  their  shares  at  pre¬ 
mium  prices,  the  practice  is  nonethe¬ 
less  legal.  In  one  frenzied  month  m 
1984,  for  example,  four  major  compa¬ 
nies  —  Texaco,  Warner  Communica¬ 
tions,  Sl  Regis  and  Quaker  State — 
paid  more  than  $1-6  billion  to  buy 
back  shares  from  unwanted  suitors. 

Bankers  and  business  executives 
'who  had-been  content,  even  happy, 
making  $500,000  or  SI  million  a  year, 
became  discontent  They  saw  .  Wil¬ 
liam  Simon,  Carl  Icahn,  T.  Boom 
Pickens,  and  others  making  $50  mu- 
lion.  $100  million,  $200  million  on  sin¬ 
gle  deals.  They  felt  they  were  missing 
out  More  than  one  investment 
banker  talked  of  feeling  like  a  small 
child  who  could  not  keep  up  with  the 

bigger  boys.  4 

A  new  mentality  took  over,  a  kmd  of 
.  glorification  of  the  acquisition  of 
money.  Perhaps  it  was  a  reaction  to 
the  excesses  of  the  1960%  and  soci¬ 
ety’s  efforts  to  iron. out  social  and 
financial  inequities,  a  swing  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Perhaps  it  re- 
iated  to  the  Reagan  White  House,  and 
the  myriad  miflionaires  helping  the 

president  run  the  country. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  idea  of 
financial  success  .and  wealth  attained 
a  new  legitimacy,  ',  albeit  a  tenuous 
one.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  that 
-  people  have  a  broader  social  respon- . 
sibility  lost  currency.  Before,  money 
had  been  one  of  several  rewards, 
akmg-with  prestige,  career  advance¬ 


ment,  pride.  Now,  for  some  at  least,  - 
money  seemed  to  become  the  only  j 
way  of  keeping  score.  « 

As  one  investment  banker  who  , 
asked  not  to  be  named  put  it,  “In  the  j 
last  five  years  it’s  become  'How  1 
much  money  am  I  making?’,  not  how  , 
I  spend  it”  He  added:  "You  had  a  j 
sense  of  falling  behind  if  you  were  not  , 
keeping  up.” 

As  more  and  more  money  was 
made,  another  kind  of  change  may 
have  taken  place,  too,  in  some  peo¬ 
ple's  attitudes  —  a  phenomenon  some 
have  called  foe  Richard  Nixon  syn¬ 
drome:  “I  am  foe  president  of  foe 
United  States  and  the  rules  don’t 
apply  to  me,”  as  one  observer  put  it 
"Your  sense  of  values  get  warped 
in.  this -business  too  easily,"  said  an¬ 
other  investment  banker.  “You  are 
expected  to  put  in  unbelievable  hours. 
But  you  have  acjcess  to  power,  and 
you  can  use  that  power.  Sometimes  it 
goes  to  people’s  heads." 

The  shifting  of  values  was  not  just  a 
Wall  Street  phenomenon.  But  it  was 
especially  visible  there,  and  Ivan 
Boesky  came  to-be  regarded  as  foe 
epitome  of  foe  new  thinking.  Despite 
all  the  money  being  made  in  legiti¬ 
mate  risk  arbitrage,  despite  all  foe 
money  he  had  accumulated  personal¬ 
ly  despite  his  Emoustnes  and  his 
mansion  on  a  160-acre  estate  in  West¬ 
chester,  despite  deals  that  produced 
for  him  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
day,  he  seemed  to  crave  more. 

Arid  so  did  others.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  one  brokerage  house,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  talks  of  how,  when  Mr.  Boesky 
and  other  arbitragers  jumped  into  a 
stock,  and  its  price  started  running 
up,  his  firm  would  hop  on,  too.  "Firms 
like  ours  played  along  without  really 
knowing  what  was  going  on,”  he  said. 

It  was  not  ever  thus.  Until  foe  mid- 
70's,  for  example,  the  premier  bank¬ 
ing  houses  had  held  back  from  what 
hostile  corporate  takeovers  there  had 
been.  In  1974,  Morgan  Stanley,  after 
much  soul-searching,  decided  to  help 
one  company,  Inco,  acquire  another, 
E5B.  Most  of  the  rest  of  Wall  Street 
then  followed  Morgan’s  lead  into  foe 
'  fray.  „ 

At  the  same  time,  Hmg-term  invest¬ 
ment  banking  relationships  were  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  “transactional"  relation¬ 
ships.  Whatever  investment  house 
had  the  best  idea  for  a  deal  won  the 
business  —  and  the  fees  -  until  the 
next  proposal  came  along.  Old  school 
ties  and  long-term  relationships  that 
previously  held  sway  did  not  guaran¬ 
tee  sound  advice.  But  the  increas¬ 
ingly  transactional  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  put  less  emphasis  on  long-term 
growth,  and  more  on  opportunism. 
Wall  Street’s  responsibility  for  look¬ 
ing  beyond  ■  tomorrow  seemed  to 
evaporate. 

Ready  availability  of  funds  also 
'  fueled  the  takeover  frenzy.  At  first, 
some  money  center  banks  with  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  cash  showed  a  willingness  to  fi¬ 


nance  takeovers.  But  when  corporate 
clients  who  saw  themselves  as  poten¬ 
tial  takeover  targets  complained,  the 
banks  pulled  back. 

Then  Drexel  Burnham  came  to  foe 
fore,  with  its  unique  ability  to  tap 
huge  investment  pools  for  billions  of 
dollars  cm  a  moment's  notice.  Mi- 
chae!  R.  Milken,  a  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  Drexel’s  Beverly  Hills  office. 
stood  ready  to  issue  high-yielding 
“junk  bonds"  to  raise  money,  and  g 
corporate  raiders  lined  up  for  his  for 
services.  ag, 

Although  some,  including  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  questioned  the  cje 
wisdom  Df  so  many  takeovers  fi- 
nanced  so  heavily  by  lower-quality  fac 
debt,  Washington  seemed  to  assent.  _ 
When  the  Fed  tried  in  late  1985  to  im-  it , 
pose  limits  on  the  use  of  low-grade 
junk  bonds  in  corporate  takeovers,  shj 
foe  Reagan  Administration  fought  sirl 
back.  Ultimately,  foe  Fed  issued  a  a 
rule  with  little  bite.  Co 

With  the  subpoena  last  week  of  Mr.  ihi 
Milken  and  other  Drexel  executives  Ch; 
in  the  Government’s  investigation  of  ha 
illegal  insider  trading,  questions  are  ca 
once  again  being  raised  abouL  foe  vi-  ar 
ability  of  foe  junk  bond  financing  < 
mechanism.  Subpoenas,  of  course,  ^ 

are  only  requests  for  information,  mi 

and  not  an  indication  of  any  wrongdo-  vvi 

ing.  And  Drexel  executives  have 
issued  assurances  that  they,  and  junk  ^ 
bonds  will  come  through  unscathed.  ye 
Nonetheless,  foe  market  for  these 
low-quality,  high-yield  bonds  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  jitters  in  the  10  days  ra 
since  foe  S.E.C  announced  the  case  ^ 
against  Mr.  Boesky,  accusing  him  of  m 
receiving  inside  information  on  unan-  ^ 
nounced  takeovers  from  Mr.  Levine  gr 
while  the  latter  was  an  executive  at  or 
Drexel  Burnham.  sa 

But  even  as  the  junk  bond  market  ot 
comes  under  new  scrutiny,  another  Sp 
source  of  takeover  funding  is  taking  rw 
shape.  Investment  banking  houses  m 
such  as  Merrill  Lynch,  First  Boston  ^ 
and  Shearson  Lehman,  lured  by  foe  fo 
big  fees  paid  on  takeovers  and  take-  ^ 
over  borrowings,  have  expressed 
their  eagerness  to  become  the  new  Sj 
takeover  bankers,  to  put  up  money 
from  their  own  deep  pockets.  2 

While  all  foe  attention  has  been  on  A 
Wall  Street  in  recent  days,  people  p 
have  tended  to  overlook  foe  economic  p, 
forces  and  foe  shortcomings  of  Amer- 
Scan  industry  that  are  at  the  root  of 
foe  takeover  phenomenon.  From  the 
end  of  World  War  II  until  the  1970’s,  b 
American  companies,  operating  on  j, 
the  principle  that  bigger  was  better,  c 
grew  larger  and  larger,  dominating  e 

foe  world.  tl 

But  in  foe  face  of  two  recessions,  h 
soaring  oU  prices,  intense  corope ti-  f( 
tiOfr  from  Japan  and  foe  emergence  v 
of  high-tech  industries  in  the  third  b 
world,  the  formula  worked  less  well.  0 
The  economies  of  scale  that  always  f 
seemed  so  obvious  began  to  disap-  t 
pear  and  the  costs  of  centralization  p 
began  to  outweigh  the  gains.  In  short,  s 
the  need  to  rebuild  American  indus-  £ 
try  became  increasingly  evident  r 
■  But  as  the  inefficiencies  became  E 
apparent,  so  did  the  opportunities. 
There  was  money  to  be  made  —  often  j 
y  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ( 
shrinking  large,  inefficient  corpora-  ( 

10  tions,  either  by  eliminating  layers  of  , 
ie  bureaucracy  and  factory  workers,  or  j 
w  by  breaking  a  company  apart  and  , 
w  selling  its  pieces.  Some  of  foe  nation  s  , 
a  biggest  conglomerates,  such  as  Bea-  , 

trice,  foe  consumer  products  giant  | 
and  Gulf  &  Western,  foe  large  con-  , 
ls  glomerate,  began  foe  dismantling 
V  process  themselves,  but  it  was  slow- 
going  and  painful. 

te  Men  such  as  T.  Boone  Pickens,  Carl 
icahn,  and  Irwin  Jacobs  did  not  wait 
\e  for  takeovers  to  occur,  but  moved  in 

1 1  to  make  them  happen.  As  they  did, 
they  spoke  of  the  need  to  rationalize 

**  American  industry  and  to  make  it 
**“  more  efficient.  The  ends  they  de- 
re  scribed  were  applauded  by  many,  but 
■*;  their  motives  were  often  seen  as  sus- 
^  pecL  It  was  simply  hard  to  believe 
11  foal  they  were  really  out  to  make  foe 
economy  better,  as  much  as  they 
• a  were  out  to  turn  a  handsome  prom. 
as  That  sentiment  was  clearly  reflected 
in  the  unflattering  name  slapped  on 
I1*  them:  corporate  raiders. 
lle  occasionally,  a  raider  would  end  up 
owning  a  target  company,  forcing 
,  him  to  manage  the  assets  himself,  as 
.  Mr.  Icahn  is  doing  at  TWA  —  or  sell 
11S  them,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  is  doing  with  big 
S  chunks  of  AMF,  a  diversified  sporting 
“  goods  manufacturer.  More  often. 

1  a  however,  the  takeover  effort  touched 
off  other  activity.  Sometimes  a  target 
'U_  company  would  defend  itself  by  buy- 
SS",  ing  back  the  shares  of  stock  a  raider 
*y  had  accumulated,  usually  giving  the 
*  a  raider  a  handsome  profit,  a  practice 
^  known  as  greenmail.  Other  times,  the  , 
72  target  company  would  turn  to  an-  . 

other  suitor.  And  sometimes  a  target 
r:  would  fall  back  on  a  leveraged  buy-  • 
out.  in  which  the  buyers  would  putup 
a  little  of  their  own  money  ana  bor- 

25  row  a  good  deal  more  to  finance  foe 
laa  , 

Whoever  eventually  bought  the  tar- 
E*P  get  company  —  and  once  in  play,  it 
usually  was  bought  -the  raider  typi- 
52  cally  made  a  sizable  profit,  and  so  did 
all  foe  others  involved,  from  the  law- 
.  vers,  to  foe  investment  bankers,  to 
^  the  arbitragers,  of  whom  Mr.  Boesky 
[2"  was  foe  best  known. 

^  That  this  fervor  spilled  over  into 
Jj2  wrongdoing  seems  natural  to  many 
Wall  Street  observers.  This  feeling 
J"  was  reinforced  by  the  impression 
S  that  foe  S.E.C.  -  the  agency  whose 
52  oversight  was  supposed  to  hoW 
21  greedy  impulses  in  check  —  had  be- 
jJJJ  come  a  less  potent  force. 

irm  Perhaps  a  deeper  concern  is  the 
sm.  damaged  credibility  of  America  s 
ink-  capital  markets.  Outright  misdeeds 
to  may  turn  out  to  be  limited  to  just  a 
handful  of  individuals.  But  Wall 
Uso  Street’s  rote  in  the  whole  takeover 
rst,  mania,  and  Its  fixation  on  big  fees  and 
air-  short-term  profits,  is  not  likely  to  be 
o  fi.  one  of  its  proudest  chapters. 
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Sir  James  Goldsmith  ended  his  bid 
for  Goodyear  after  the  company 
agreed  to  buy  back  his  shares  at  a  $93 
million  profit  for  foe  British  finan¬ 
cier,  a  sum  that  had  some  analysts  in¬ 
timating  greenmaiL  Sir  James,  ^  in 
fact,  said  he  was  getting  a  good  price 
-  $49.50  a  share.  Goodyear  also  said 
it  would  buy  back  40  million  shares  at 
$50  each ;  Sir  James  had  offered  $49  a 
share.  The  buyout  surprised  analysts, 
since  days  earlier  Sir  James  had  told 
a  Congressional  committee  that 
Goodyear  was  squandering  funds  and 
foat  he  could  rescue  it  Goodyear’s 
chairman.  Robert  E.  Mercer,  who 
had  been  fiercely  resisting  Sir  James, 
countered  that  people  like  Sir  James 
are  plunderers. 

Goodyear  had  announced  a  major 
restructuring  when  Sir  James  first 
made  advances,  and  now  it  says  it 
will  cut  costs  even  further  to  pay  the 
$2.6  billion  its  stock  buyback  will  , 
costAnalysts  are  worried  foat  Good-  ■ 
year  is  loading  itself  with  debt. 

• 

The  economy  grew  at  a  19  percent 
rate  in  foe  third  quarter,  up  from  the 
2.4  percent  figure  released  last 
month.  Most  of  the  improvement 
came  in  auto  sales,  which  had  fueled 
growth  in  many  segments  of  foe  econ¬ 
omy.  But  auto 
sales  —  and 
other  consumer 
spending  —  is 
now  way  off,  and 
many  analysts 
believe  the 
fourth-quarter 
figure  will  suffer. 

Consumer 
spending 
dropped  a  record 

2  percent  in  October,  mainly  because 
Americans  did  not  buy  as  many  cars. 
Personal  income  rose  four-tenths  of  1 
percent . . .  Housing  construction  fell 
two-tenths  of  I  percent. 

• 

Wall  Street  continued  to  be  rocked 
by  the  trading  scandal  surrounding 
Ivan  F.  Boesky,  the  arbitrager  ac¬ 
cused  of  massive  insider  trading.  Mr. 
Boesky  is  cooperating  with  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  numerous  subpoenas 
have  been  issued.  Among  those  af¬ 
fected  are  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert, 
which  dominates  foe  market  in  junk 
bonds  often  used  to  finance  take¬ 
overs,  and  Jefferies  &  Company,  foe 
firm  specializing  in  third-market 
trading  foat  allows  arbitragers  like 
Mr.  Boesky  to  buy  large  amounts  of 
stock.  While  foe  firms  have  not  been 
accused  of  any  wrongdoing,  their  con¬ 
nection  with  foe  scandal  has  seriously 
affected  their  abilities  to  operate. 

Mr.  Boesky  dumped  about  $440  mil¬ 
lion  in  stock  days  before  foe  S.E.C. 
charges  against  him  became  public. 
Outraged  Wall  Street  executives  said 
Mr.  Boesky  was  trading  on  inside  in¬ 
formation  about  himself,  because  he 
knew  the  scandal  would  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  stocks.  But  the  S.E.C. 
said  foe  effects  on  the  market  could 
have  been  far  worse  if  Mr.  Boesky 
had  not  been  allowed  to  liquidate 
some  holdings. 

• 

Stocks  and  bonds  gyrated  wildly  in 
the  wake  of  foe  irading  scandal. 

!  Early  in  foe  week  stocks  dropped 
sharply  as  panicked  investors 
!  dumped  issues  foat  mighr  be  involved 
;  in  takeover  activity.  Later,  however, 
stocks  rebounded  even  more  strong- 
ly.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
finished  the  week  at  1 ,893.56,  up  19.97. 

I  Junk  bonds  were  extremely  weak 
»  in  foe  wake  of  foe  scandal,  but  Treas- 
r  ury  prices  overall  are  expected  to 
strengthen  if  more  takeovers  are  put 
i  on  hold  and  investors  pul  their  money 
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Robert  E.  Mercer,  left,  and 
Sir  James  Goldsmith 


elsewhere.  An  unexpectedly  large 
$9.4  million  drop  in  M-l  sent  Treasury 
prices  lower. 

• 

Revlon  said  It  was  confident  foat 
ripples  from  the  Boesky  scandal 
would  not  affect  its  ability  to  finance 
its  $4.12  billion  bid  for  Gillette.  Drexel 
Burnham  is  supposed  to  provide  the 
financing  for  foe  bid,  which  is  led  by 
Ronald  O.  Perelman.  Gillette’s  stock 
had  dropped  sharply  in  the  wake  of 
the  scandal,  and  Mr.  Perelman  was 
trying  to  reassure  investors.  Mr. 
Perelman,  meanwhile,  bought  9  per¬ 
cent  of  Tri-Star. 

• 

Wickes’s  deal  for  Lear  Siegfer  is  in 
trouble  and  most  analysts  expect  it  to 
collapse.  Wickes  said  its  problem  in 
obtaining  financing  was  due  in  part  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  junk  bond 
market.  That  would  be  a  blow  to 
Wickes’s  ambitious  acquisition  path, 
although  it  said  its  deal  to  buy  Collins 
&  Aikmaii,  a  textile  manufacturer,  is 
not  in  trouble  Lear  is  not  being  left 
entirely  out  in  foe  cold;  a  partnership 
of  AFG  Industries  and  Wagner’  & 
Brown  said  it  might  renew  its  $1.51 
billion  bid. 

• 

Kodak  is  pulling  out  of  South  Af¬ 
rica,  joining  I.B.M.  and  G.M.  But  un¬ 
like  those  companies,  Kodak  said  it 
would  all  but  ban  the  sale  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  South  Africa.  Kodak  cited  the 
economic  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
Government’s  apartheid  policy.  Sepa¬ 
rately.  Kodak  agreed  to  buy  Fox 
Photo  for  $95.5  million. 

• 

Santa  Fe  will  restructure  and  cut 
back  its  railroad  divisions,  resulting 
in  a  $914  million  write-off  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

• 

Eastern’s  employees  are  trying 
again  to  scotch  tbe  sale  of  the  airline 
to  Texas  Air.  The  unions  asked  a  Fed¬ 
eral  judge  to  block  foe  deal,  saying 
they  can  make  a  higher  cash  offer. 

Time  will  buy  50  percent  of 
McCall’s,  Working  Woman  and  wont¬ 
ing  Mother  for  $44  million- 

• 

Sumitomo’s  investment  in  Gold¬ 
man.  Sachs  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Fed,  which  asked  for  a  limit  on  foe 
Japanese  bank’s  investment  The  Fed 
was  worried  foat  Sumitomo  would 
gain  control  of  Goldman. 

Japan  ordered  chip  makers  to  raise 
prices  of  semiconductors  sold  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Europe  and  South 
America.  It  thus  yielded  to  pressure 
from  foe  United  States. 
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Iran  Won’t  Blow  Over 


Stay  the  course,  Mr.  President.  Tough  out  all 
this  noise  about  Iran.  Thanksgiving  will  be  upon  us 
and  with  the  holidays,  people  will  forget.  Keep  say¬ 
ing  vou  were  right  to  try.  Stick  by  Don  Regan  and 
John  Poindexter;  otherwise  your  critics  will  start 
choosing  your  Cabinet  Remember,  Mr.  President, 
standing  firm  has  always  worked  for  you.  And  look, 
according  to  ABC  News,  62  percent  of  the  people 
still  trust. vou. 

Are  the  President’s  aides  really  giving  this 
counsel?  It  sure  sounds  like  it  from  his  efforts  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  Iran  fiasco.  Such  advice  fails  to  explain 
Iran.  It  could  also  destroy  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Reagan  Presidency. 


The  President's  present  trial  differs  from  the 
past.  The  public  now  seems  to  feel  more  than  anger 
about  the  foolish  course  pursued  toward  Iran,  more 
even  than  profound  disquiet  about  the  intellect  and 
skill  of  those  around  the  Oval  Office.  What  now 
seems  evident,  rare  in  the  last  six  years,  is  doubt 
about  the  President  himself. 

The  same  pall  that  showed  trust  also  showed 
that  most  Americans  don't  believe  he’s  telling  the 
truth  about  Iran.  The  poll  put  his  general  job  rating 
at  a  high  57  percent  —  but  that’s  a  spectacular 
10-point  drop  in  one  week. 

Worrying  is  now  matched  by  scurrying.  Mr. 
Reagan  reaffirms  the  rightness  of  his  policy  toward 
Iran,  but  Robert  McFarlane,  who  launched  it,  now 
says  it  was  wrong.  Privately,  he  seems  to  be  blam¬ 
ing  John  Poindexter,  his  successor  as  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser,  for  carrying  things  too  far  with  Te¬ 
heran.  Meanwhile,  the  White  House  puts  out  the 
word  that  it  was  all  Israel’s  idea  —  that  Israel  sup- 


Insiders,  Ultimate  and  Otherwise 


It  sounded  outrageous,  letting  Ivan  Boesky,  the 
Wall  Street  manipulator,  bail  out  his  fellow  inves¬ 
tors  immediately  before  the  explosive  disclosure  of 
his  long  trail  of  illegal  trading.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  argues  that  the  shock  to  se¬ 
curities  markets  would  have  been  worse  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  hadn't  allowed  this  ultimate  inside  deal. 
Final  judgment  on  the  commission's  extraordinary 
grant  of  grace  needs  further  information.  What’s 
not  in  doubt  is  the  vice  and  damaging  spread  of  in¬ 
sider  trading. 

Ivan  Boesky  calls  himself  a  risk  arbitrager. 
The  way  he  played  it,  arbitrage  is  just  a  fancy  word 
for  manipulation.  A  prison  term  on  top  of  his 
$100  million  in  penalties  will  help  send  the  right  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  Street 

Mr.  Boesky  trafficked  corruptly  in  corporate 
secrets,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  know  what  the 
law  means.  The  rules  refer  to  "material  non-public 
information"  that  can  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  a 
company’s  securities.  Company  chairmen  can’t  buy 


stock  just  before  they  announce  a  dividend.  But 
what  about  a  janitor  who  sees  a  confidential  memo 
in  the  trash,  or  a  tip  to  a  friend  of  an  in-law  of  a  com¬ 
pany  officer? 

Better  definition  will  be  hard.  What  not  to  do  is 
easy:  ignore  those  market  experts  who  now  say 
that  insider  trading  is  no  menace  and  that  the  rules 
should  be  repealed.  Restriction  prevents  markets 
from  performing  efficiently,  they  say.  After  all, 
who  knows  a  company's  true  value  better  than  an 
insider? 

If  the  cost  of  regulation  is  a  slightly  less  effi¬ 
cient  price  mechanism,  so  be  it.  The  overriding 
principle  here  is  equity.  All  investors,  big  and  small,, 
should  have  access  to  all  material  information  at 
the  same  time.  It’s  too  early  to  tell  how  much  insid¬ 
ers  like  Ivan  Boesky  have  distorted  the  markets  or 
whether  the  S.E.C.  made  the  right  call  in  permitting 
his  final  deal.  But  the  S.E.C.  and  Congress  cannot 
walk  away  from  the  larger  question  —  whether 
present  law  gives  everyone  a  fair  shake. 


A  Problem  of  Public  Comfort 


Someone  strolling  through  Times  Square  one 
recent  weekday  noon  would  have  seen  a  man  urinat¬ 
ing  against  the  TKTS  booth  at  Father  Duffy  Square 
and  a  woman  squatting  in  the  gutter  at  Broadway 
and  43d.  If  the  stroller  had  entered  the  subway  at 
Seventh  or  at  Eighth  Avenue,  there  would  have  been 
a  choking  stench.  Why  has  the  Crossroads  of  the 
World  become  a  public  lavatory? 

Relieving  oneself  in  public  is  not  unique  to 
Times  Square.  One  need  only  walk  down  nearly  any 
-subway  station's  steps  to  know  the  problem.  On  the 
streets,  the  sight  of  somebody  looking  nervously 
over  one  shoulder  while  wetting  a  wall  or  a  parked 
car  has  become  common.  It’s  the  nervous  glance 
that’s  fast  becoming  uncommon. 

Part  of  the  problem  arises  because  there  are 
more  mentally  disturbed  people  on  the  street.  But 
it’s  hard  to  exhort  people  to  use  proper  public  facili¬ 
ties;  there  aren’t  any. 

Nearly  all  New  Yorkers  have  felt  the  need  and 
understand  the  desperation  of  those  who  forgo  all 
modesty.  The  lack  of  public  facilities  even  forces 
some  parents  of  small  children  to  think  twice  before 


planning  a  family  outing  in  mid  town.  Six  years  ago, 
the  subway  system  boasted  708  public  restrooms. 
Today  there  are  only  103,  deterioration  and  danger 
having  padlocked  the  others.  Facilities  in  many  of 
the  public  library’s  smaller  branches  have  been 
closed  for  similar  reasons. 

Countless  restaurants  now  post  signs  reading 
“Restrooms  for  customers  only."  The  police  can, 
and  do,  issue  summonses  for  urinating  in  public,  but 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  problem  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  enforcement  alone. 

Several  community  boards  have  managed  to 
get  the  owners  of  a  few  new  office  buildings  to  pro¬ 
vide  public  facilities  in  exchange  for  extra  floors. 
And  the  number  of  usable  comfort  stations  in  the 
city’s  parks  has  gone  from  60  percent  in  1978  to 
74  percent  today.  That’s  not  much  help,  though,  to 
somebody  blocks  away  from  a  park. 

New  York  is  enjoying  a  building  boom.  Plans 
abound  for  the  tallest  building,  gleaming  new  real 
estate  complexes,  splendid  subway  station  renova¬ 
tions.  None,  however,  would  be  as  welcome  as  some¬ 
thing  much  more  modest:  public  restrooms. 


Topics 


Radio  Overactive 


Her  Master’s  Voice 

Should  President  Reagan  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  Federal  employee  at  a 
White  House  news  conference?  It 
happened  last  Wednesday,  when  he 
was  asked  about  breaking  diplomatic 
relations  with  Nicaragua  by  Annette 
Lopez -Munoz.  She  works  for  Radio 
Marti,  which  is  operated  by  the  Voice 
of  America,  whose  rules  prohibit  cor¬ 
respondents  from  asking  questions  at 
televised  Presidential  news  confer¬ 
ences.  It’s  a  wise  rule,  one  the  White 
House  Press  Office  should  honor. 

In  Congress,  the  press  itself  deter¬ 
mines  eligibility  to  sit  in  press  gal¬ 
leries.  Correspondents  prohibit  ad¬ 
mission  to  persons  employed  "in  any 
legislative  or  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  But  at  the  White  House,  the 
Correspondents  Association  can  only 
recommend  ground  rules  for  news 
conferences.  At  Ms.  Lopez- Munoz’s 
request,  the  association  recently 
reversed  a  policy  of  discouraging 


questions  from  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Reagan's  press  office  accredits 
correspondents,  it  has  a  “tradition” 
of  expecting  Federal  journalists  to 
keep  their  silence.  .The  reason  is  obvi¬ 
ous:  a  President  is  unlikely  to  be 
rigorously  questioned  by  his  own  em¬ 
ployees.  If  the  White  House  "tradi¬ 
tion"  is  sound,  it  should  be  applied 
evenly.  Why  pretend  Government 
journalists  operate  by  the  same  rules 
as  the  independent  kind? 


The  President,  for  $1.90 

President  Reagan  is  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  AT.&T.’s  “900”  call-in 
service,  which  permits  someone  with . 
something  to  say  to  make  it  available 
for  a  fee.  For  $1.90,  any  radio1  station, 
or  citizen,  can  call  1-900-410-8255  and 
pick  up  the  President’s  five-minute 
weekly  radio  broadcast  each  Satur¬ 
day  at  12:06  P,M.  Eastern  time. 

The  number  was  set  up  recently  to 
accommodate  stations  that  aren’t 


hooked  into  a  network  that  carries 
the  talks.  CBS  has  refused  to  carry 
the  talks  from  the  outset,  evidently 
fearing  it  would  also  have  to  run  re¬ 
sponses,  and  Mutual  dropped  out  last 
summer  when  the  White  House  sub- 
stituted  a  two-day-old  taped  talk  for 
the  usual  live  broadcast. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  then-President 
Carter  inaugurated  "900"  service  in 
1980  to  tally  opinion  after  their  cam¬ 
paign  debate.  The  results  were  sus¬ 
pect  because  both  sides  inflated  the 
count  with  organized  call-ins. 

There  are  dozens  of  “900”  numbers 
now,  including  Penn  Stale  football 
play-by-play,  Chrysler’s  annual 
stockholders’  meeting,  sports  scores, 
lottery  results  and  lots  of  pornogra¬ 
phy.  AT.  &  T.  splits  the  profits  with 
the  subscriber.  The  White  House, 
ever  respectful  of  market  forces, 
says  it  will  stop  the  service  if  it  does¬ 
n't  pay  for  Itself.  Credit  Mr.  Reagan  ■ 
for  an  approach  to  this  new  medium 
that  is  the  same  as  his  message 


A  Question  of  What’s  Held  Hostage  in  Linkage 


plied  many  of  the  arms  for  Iran  without  Washing¬ 
ton’s  approval ;  Israeli  officials  deny  it 

Meanwhile,  Defense  and  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  keep  pumping  out  anecdotes  about  how  their 
bosses,  Caspar  Weinberger  and  George  Shultz, 
thought  that  sending  arms  to  Iran  was  crazy  from 
the  beginning  and  were  thereafter  kept  in  the  dark. 
White  House  officials  say  otherwise. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  real  panic,  the  likes  of 
which  have  not  been  seen  before  in  this  Administra¬ 
tion.  Until  now,  officials  have  felt  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
popularity  would  protect  them. 

The  President  has  faced  trouble  before.  His 
popularity  plummeted  during  the  1982-83  recession. 
Then  the  economy  gathered  steam  and  carried  al¬ 
most  all  else  before  it.  There  were  tumultuous  dis¬ 
putes  about  Lebanon  after  the  Israeli  invasion 
there.  Then  Alexander  Haig  resigned  and  matters 
settled  down.  Grenada  quickly  distracted  from  the 
shocking  Marine  deaths  in  Beirut. 

But  in  each  case,  the  controversy  focused  either 
on  policy  or  personalities.  Now  the  issue  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  capacity  to  govern.  Recent  behavior 
knocks  the  assumption  that  his  aides  could  always 
support  and  protect  him.  Consider  how  poorly 
briefed  he  was  for  his  news  conference  last  week. 

Stay  the  course?  Stand  tall?  For  the  sake  of  his 
capacity  to  govern,  more  far-reaching  remedies  are 
in  order.  Perhaps  that  means  something  dramatic 
like  bringing  James  Baker  back  to  the  White  House 
from  Treasury  and  Brent  Scowcroft  back  from  re¬ 
tirement  to  his  old  job  as  national  security  adviser. 
Perhaps  it  also  means  using  the  holidays  not  to 
tough  things  out  but  to  think  them  out,  and  then 
share  a  new  and  plausible  agenda  with  the  nation. 


To  die  Editor: 

"The  Right  Priority  for  Human 
Rights"  (editorial,  Nov.  13>  concludes 
with  the  observation:  "Human  rights 
and  arms  control  are  fundamental 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 
Holding  one  hostage  to  the  other  does 
a  disservice  to  both.” 

You  seem  to  be  under  die  impres¬ 
sion  that  Secretary  Shultz  suggested 
a  different  approach  to  this  subject  in 
his  Oct.  31  speech  in  Los  Angeles. 
That  is  not  the  case.  On  die  contrary, 
in  the  question  and  answer  session 
immediately  following  Secretary 
Shultz's  speech,  the  following  ex¬ 
change  occurred: 

Question:  Are  we  willing  to  forgo  a 
historic  opportunity  to  end  the  arms 
race  because  of  Soviet  domestic  poli¬ 
cies? 

■  Secretary  Shultz:  "No ...  If  we  can 
rind  an  arms  control  agreement  that 
we  believe  is  secure  and  in  our  interest 
and  verifiable,  I  am  sure  the  President 
will  want  to  proceed  with  that.” ' 

Your  editorial  also  observed  dial 
"Soviet  leaders  should  have  no  doubt 
that  improvements,  in  overall  rela¬ 
tions  is  retarded  by  their  behavior  on 
human  rights."  Secretary  Shultz 
made  precisely  the  ’same  point  when 
he  said:  “I  think  we  have  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  limitation,  a  very 
great  limitation,  on  die  kind  of 
progress  that  we  can  make  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  more  stable  and  more  work¬ 
able  situation  between  our  countries 
as  long  as  the  human  rights  situation 
remains  what  it  is,  and  it  just  seems 
like  an  obvious  fact  of  life  to  me.” 

The  Administration’s  position  on 
this  issue  has  remained  consistent 
and  clear  over  the  years. 

Charles  E.  Redman 
Washington,  Nov.  14,  1986 
The  writer  is  Assistant  Secretary- 
Designate  for  Public  Affairs  and 
State  Department  spokesman. 

'• 

Humanity  Comes  First 

To  the  Editor: 

I  do  not  challenge  your  basic  prem¬ 
ise  in  "The  Right  Priority  for  Human 
Rights"  (editorial,  Nov.  13),  but  you 
have  neglected  some  subtle  points. 

You  are  correct  in  noting  that  di¬ 
rect,  formal  linkage  between  Soviet 
performance  on  human  rights  and 
issues  like  arms  reduction  has  no 
place  in  a  relationship  on  which  the 
survival  of  the  planet  may  depend.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  holding  arras  re¬ 
duction  hostage  to  human  rights 
"does  a  disservice  to  both  {issues].” 

As  much  as  we  care  about  how  the 
Soviets  treat  their  own  citizens,  we 


Voltaire’s  Dictum  Is 
Odd  Ex  Cathedra 

To  the  Editor: 

Given  the  recent  actions  taken  by 
the  Vatican  against  Archbishop  Ray¬ 
mond  G.  Hunthausen  of  Seattle  and 
the  clerics  who  signed  die  "pro- 
choice”  advertisement  in  The  New 
York  Times,  I  found  it  odd  that 
Bishop  James  Malone,  president  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Bishops,  would  paraphrase 
Voltaire  in  avowing  that  "as  citizens 
we  will  die  to  protect  this  freedom  of 
speech”  (news  story,  Nov.  11). 

Granted,  Roman  Catholics  have 
come  a  long  way  from  Pope  Gregory 
XVI’s  characterization  of  freedom  of 
speech  in  Mirari  Vos  (1832)  as  "a 
madness."  But  is  Bishop  Malone’s  re¬ 
mark  logical  or  credible? 

J.  Courtney  Murray,  the  American 
Jesuit  co-author  of  Vatican  II’s  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  Declaration,  warned  in 
the  Abbot  edition  of  the  documents  of 
Vatican  11  that  the  declaration's 
"course  of  development”  from  con- 


" still  needs  to  be  explained  by 
theologians."  For  the  sake  of  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty,  it  is  perhaps  time 
for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  either  to 
abandon  the  Rosseauean  Religious 
Liberty  Declaration,  as  many  tradi¬ 
tionalists  urge,  or  to  integrate  its 
teaching. 

The  theological  schizophrenia 
which  has  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
speaking  as  Bishop  Malone  does 
while  punishing  those  Catholics  who 
cake  his  cue  cannot  continue  without 
grave  consequences. 

Andrew  D'Emic 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  11,  1986 


owe  it  to  our  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  to  care  more  about  ending  the 
arms  race,  and  if  possible,  liberating 
the  world  from  the- threat  of  nuclear 
oblivion.  The  world  can  exist  without 
human  rights-—  much  as  we  would 
abhor  that  kind  of  world — but  human . 
rights  cannot  exist  without  the  world. 

So  we  must  pursue  an  arms  agree¬ 
ment  with  Moscow  —  relentlessly, 
tenaciously,  and  yes,' courageously.  I 
too  take  issue  with  Henry  Kissinger’s 
axiom  that  "you  can’t  talk  about 
arms  control  .when  soviet  behavior  in 
other  areas  is  unacceptable.”  Of 
course  you  can  talk  about  it.  You 

must  talk  about  it  But  talking  about 
it  is  one  thing;  reaching  agreement  is 
another. 

.  In  the  real  world,  the  UJS.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  failed  to  agree  on 
nuclear  arms  not  because  they  fall  to. 
see  the  necessity  —  both  sides  ap¬ 
preciate  that.  Neither  wants  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  world,  neither  really  wants 
the  economic  burden  of  arms  compe¬ 
tition  —  and  the  Soviets,  it  is  dear. 


L 


Maris  Bkshofs 

live  in  fear  of  what  an  arms  race  in 
space  would  mean  for  their  economy. 

The  reason  the  two  superpowers 
are  still  locked  in  an  arms  race  can 
be  explained  in  one  word:  distrust 
This  distrust  does  not  arise  from  the 
arms  race  itself  though  certainly  it  is 
a  contributory  factor.  From  toe 
American  side,  the  distrust  is  almost 
wholly  a  function  of  Soviet  behavior. 
When  Soviet  troops  march  into  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  when  Soviet  arms  pour 
into  Nicaragua,  and  when  toe  1975 
Helsinki  human  rights  accords  are 
observed  by  Moscow  in  the  breach, 
the  idea  of  a  Soviet- Am  eriean  agree¬ 
ment  on  arms  seems  too  high-risk. 
After  all,  Americans  consciously  ask 
themselves.  If  the  Soviets  can’t  be 
trusted  to  live  .up  to  an  agreement  on 


reunification  of  faxna|“r'  sot?^^ 

cut  bade  or  dismantle  their  «***£ 
stockpile?  Soviet  leaders  . 
words  like  “humanitarian  to  sag 
aest  a  new  receptivity  on  toman 
rights.  But  Soviet 

dear  that  the  only  thing  new  is Jbe 
window  dressing;  aimed  at  conceal¬ 
ing  the  same  old  soviet  insensitivity 
toward  those  rights. 

How  can  we  rely  on  toe  word  oi  a 
Government  that  acts  this  way?^ 

'  The  right  priority^ 
rights?  Among  toe  highest,  I  would 
submit  For  Soviet  performance^ 
this  area,  whether  the  Kremlin  likes 
it  or  not,  is  a  major  test  of  Soviet  reur 
ability.  In  short,  the  question  is  not 

whether  there  should  or  shroWnwhe 

linkage.  The  real  question  is  wnetner 
you  can  unlink  one  area  of  distnist 
Moscow’s  record  on  human  rights  ■ 
from  another  area  where  we  must 
count  on  trust.  And  the  answer,  quite 
clearly,  is  no. 

if  the  Soviets  want  an  arms  agree¬ 
ment,  let  them  first  honor  a  people 
agreement.  Let  them  observe  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Hel¬ 
sinki  accords.  Then  we  can  talk  about 

aims.  Seymour  d.  Retch 

.  President,  B*nai  B’rith  International 

Washington,  Nov.  17, 1986 

•  . 

Let  the  Light  In 

To  the  Editor: 

After  watching  with  much  hope  for 
too  long,  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
arms  negotiation  is  too  important  to 
be.  left  to  a  handful  of  men  behind 
dosed  doors. 

.  i  propose  that  all  arras  negotiation 
sessions  be .  open  and  televised.  1 
know  that  this  is  an  unheard-of  idea, 
and  may  initially  sound  incredibly 
naive,  but  T  truly  believe  that  we,  and 
the  other  citizens  of  our  planet,  have 
the  right  to  know  what’s  really  going 
on.  What  our  own  President  engages 
in  “disinformation”  campaigns,  it’s 
time  to  see  for  ourselves.  Otherwise, 
who  are  the  real  enemies  of  democ¬ 
racy? 

The  realities  are  terrifying,  but 
they  must  be  faced  —  directly.  If  U  S. 
Senate  sessions  can  be  televised,  why 
not  this?  We  cannot  afford  ibemoral 
laziness  of  leaving  this  discussion  to 
bureaucratic  backrooms.  v. 

Ttnge afl  wbo  share  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  -the  preservation  of 
our  planet. to  consider  this  idea  to 
bring  toe  -dialogue  of  darkness  into 
the  light  of  day.  Ruth  E.  Malone 

.  Oakland,  Califs  Nov.  IQ,  1986 


Uncovered  Catastrophic  Ills  of  the  Elderly 


To’  the  Editor:  -  '-v  =- 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  presenting  its  pro- 
.posed  changes  in  the  Medicare  pro¬ 
gram  as  increasing  insurance  cover¬ 
age  for  the  nation’s  elderly  who  are 
victims  of  “catastrophic"  illness 
(news  story,  Nov.  2).  While  toe  term 
"catastrophic”  is  not  defined,  it  is 
clear  that  the  department's  proposals 
wfll  do  little  to  meet  the  major  unmet 
need  of  the  elderly  —  insurance  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  long-term  chronic  care,  such 
as  nursing-home  care  or  home  care. 

The  department  seeks  to  limit  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  out-of-pocket  expenditures 
for  acute  care  —  hospital  and  physi¬ 
cian’s  bills  —  but  ignores  the  fact  that 
hospital  stays  are  getting  shorter 
under  toe  prospective  reimbursement 
system  and  that  toe  costs  for  most 
short-term  hospitalizations  are  ad¬ 
equately  covered' by  a  combination  of. 
Medicare,  employer  plans  (for  toe 
working  elderly  and  their  spouses) 
and  supplemental  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  none  of  these  covers 


necessitated  by  toe  catastrophes  most 
elderly  persons  face:  stroke,  arthritis, 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  department's  expectation  that 
the  private  insurance  industry  can  be 
encouraged  to  insure  for  long-term 
care  needs  is  misplaced  The  private 
insurance  industry, like  Medicare,  has 
so  for  failed  to  provide  affordable  and 
meaningful  coverage  for  long-terra 
care.  For  example,  many  of  the  new 
so-called  Iong-terra-care  policies  do 
not  cover  chronic  nursing-home  care 
or  services  in  toe  home. 

The  department’s  proposals  pro¬ 
vide  no  comfort  for  the  majority  of 


■  elderly  -Americans  who  face  toe  pros-' 
pec*  of  an  impoverished  dld  age- be¬ 
cause  they  must  exhaust  their  life 
savings  to  pay  for  - long-term  care. 
The  Administration  and  Congress' 
need  to  face  this  reality  and  take  toe 
necessary  steps  to  insure  that  chronic 
long-term-care  costs  for  the  elderly 
are  covered  by  the  Medicare  pro¬ 
gram.  .  •  Margaret  M.  flint 
.  New  York,  Nov,  14,  1966 
The  writer  is  a  staff  attorney  at  the 
Hunter  Brookdale  Institute  on  Law 
and  Rights  of  Older  Adults. 


Fast-Sell  Syndrome 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  are  we  being  so  hard  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  for  stripping  a  lew  “de¬ 
fensive  weapons”  to  Iran?  Past  ex¬ 
perience  should  give  him  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  if  push  came  to 
shove,  the  American  public  might 
buy  his  reasons  for  nurturing  ties 
with  Iranian  “moderates-”  We 


wuu^ui  uic  wuiuuw  ui  vuineraouity 
and  allowed  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
for  more  than  we  could  sensibly  af¬ 
ford.  We  bought  the  MX  missile  as  a 
“peace  keeper,”  Star  Wars  as  "de¬ 
fense,”  the  contras  as  .  “freedom 
fighters  fighting  for  democracy."  We 
accepted  that  DanOoff  was  not 
swapped  for  a  spy  and  that  Reykjavik 
was  an  inspired  beginning  td-sweep- 
ing  arms  control. 

.  The  problem  may  be  toat  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  constitutes  a  generation 
raised  on  TV  fast  sell  and  we  don’t 
know  how  to  recognize  snake ‘oil:  as 
snakeoiL  Wendy  Mesnikoff 
HastingsoD-Hudson,  N.Y,  Nov.  16, 1986 


To  Overhaul  the  Rules  on  Lookout  Procedures  for  Foreigners 


To  the  Editor: 

"Why  Fear  Foreigners’  Free 
Speech?”  (editorial,  Nov.  13)  prop¬ 
erly  calls  for  Congress  to  rerise  those 
sections  of  our  immigration  law  toat 
bar  admission  to  persons  who  engage 
in  activities  deemed  prejudicial  to  the 
United  States.  But  legislative  change, 
especially  on  an  issue  as  politically 
charged  as  the  grounds  AH'  exclusion, 
is  likely  to  be  some  time  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  executive  branch 
could  and  should  overhaul  its  proce¬ 
dures  for  handling  the  lookout  sys¬ 
tem.  Guidelines  exist,  of  course,  for 
haw  names  are  entered  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  they  are  not  rigorously  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  review,  once  names 
are  listed,  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  following  should  be  done: 

•An  interagency  review  panel  of 
three  or  five  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  to 
include  toe  Immigration  Service,, 
should  be  estabHdied  to  rale  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  to  list  names.  Standards 
guiding  the  type,  quality  and  sources 
of  information  that  lead  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  list  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  upheld.  In  emergencies  — 
for  example  a  suspected  terrorist — 
names  could  be  posted  immediately 
and  then  reviewed  by  the  paneL 

•  Names  currently  listed  should  be 


reviewed.  Those  for  which  available 
information  (foes  not  conform  to  toe 
standards  should  be  removal  or 
proper  justification  supplied. 

•  A  systematic  review  of  all  namos 
should  be  made  regularly,  perhaps 
every  three  years,  to  re-authorize  or 
drop  names. 

•  Persons  who  learn  they  are  listed 
as  excludable  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
fute  the  designation.  Aliens  do  not 
have  due  process  rights  and  Should 
not  be  admitted  into  the  US.  for  this 
purpose.  However,  individuals  should 
be  allowed  to  present  information  to 
an  impartial,  non-litigative  authority, 
such  as  the  panel,  for  review. 

Immigration  officials  have  strug¬ 


gled  with  arcane  exclusion  provisic 
for  years.  Jn  other  troublesome  a 
controversial  areas,  e.g^  marijua 
use  and  homosexuality,  govern  dm 
agencies  have  administratively  i 
vised  procedures  that  observe  be 
toe  law  and  changing  realities.  Rig 
oas  management  of  lookout  pro 
dures  and  a  commitment  to  Simi 
fairness  would  go  a  long  way  tows 
righting  some  of  the  more  obric 
wrongs.  Doris  M.MEISSN1 

Washington,  Nov.  lg,  is 
The  writer,  senior  associate  at  1 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inten 
tional  Peace,  was  formerly  oca 
commissioner  of  the  Immigrate 
and  Naturalization.  Service. 
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WASHINGTON  j  James  Reston 


T.  .  .  ,  .  Washington 

ne  main  question  here  now  is  not 
how  President  Reagan  got  into 
this  latest  mess  in  Iran,  bot  bow  ■ 
,  he’s  going  to  come  out  of  ft  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  leader  erf  the  nation  and  the  al-  - 
Dance, 

Mr.  Reagan  will  be  President  for 
two  long  years  in  which  what  hede- 
cides  or  fails  to  decide  wih  certainly 
influence  the  life,  of  the  American 
people  and  even  of  the  world  during 
the-last  14  years  of  the  century. 
Accordingly,  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  how  to  blame  him  but  how 
to  help.hinvand  eventually  how  to  re¬ 
place  him  with  somebody  who  knows 
not  merely  how  to  get  elected,  but 
bow  to  govern  and  lead  a  nation  and 

defend  a civilization. . . 

-  Clearly  he  needs  help.  His  perform¬ 
ance  recently  on  nuclear  arms  ai  the 
Iceland  summit,  on  “disinforming" 
the  nation  on  Libya,  on.  secretly  arm¬ 
ing  the  contras  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
mullahs  in' Iran  has  been  alarmingly 
defective.  And  his  public  defense  of 
these  antics  has  .  been  painful  and 
even  embarrassing.  • 

He. has  not  been  getting  the  help  he 
needs  from  Jus  White  House  staff.. 
They  know  his  ■  *' 

limitations  better 
than  anybody  else, 
but  in  trying  to  re¬ 
place  him  with 
their  "help,”  they 
have  doubled  and 
redoubled  his: 
problems. 

So  what  to  do? 

Iran  was  not  a  dis¬ 
aster  but  merely  a 


a  Hand 


not  had  a  political  relationship  but  a 
kind  of  love  affair  with  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan;  but  lately  they  have  begun  to 
.  wonder*  for  he  has  not  been  leveling 
with  them  but  deceiving  and  even 
cheating  them,  and  the  danger  is  that, 
as  in  all  love  affairs,  they  may  now 


No-Risk  Arbs  Meet  Risk  Justice 


^  By  Stephen  Gillers 


ander  into  a 
Federal  court¬ 
room  in  Man¬ 
hattan  one  day 
next  year  and, 
if  you  can  get  a 


turn  on  him  and  make  things  even  seat,. you' might  see  an  earnest  law- 


And  a  change 
of  attitude 
and  staff  ; 


wanting.  The  President  is  still,  the 
most  popular  actor  on  the  .political 
stage.  His  problem  is  not  to  defend 
the.  past  but  to  change  the  question' 
and  plan  for  the  future.  "  .  - 
•••’  The  Democrats'  don't  have  a  clue 
about  how.  to.  deal  with  Iran. and  the 
.  Middle  East  —  nobody  does  —  but 
Mr.  Reagan  can’t  get  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  his  last  two  years  by  blaming  - 
them  for  his  mistakes,  and  insisting 
that  he  was  right  on  everything  and 
his  critics  wereall  wrong. 

His  problem  lies  not  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  with  his  friends.  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  has  made  clear  in  pub¬ 
lic  that  be  didn't  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  latest  adventure  in  Iran. 

Nobody  can  remember  a.  time  here 
when  two  former  Presidents  have 
gone  on  national  television  td  oppose 
the  President  on  a  major  policy  deci¬ 
sion  such  as  Iran  the  way  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter  did  last  week.  And 
suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  measured  by  the  polls  : 
has  begun  to  doubt  the  President’s 

jnrigrwmr  . . . .  . . 

..that  isitev^tor-the.^f^t  time*  WdSFY- 
...  inge-the  president  and  his  staff.  £or 
.  six  years,  the  American  people  have 


worse  than  they  really  are. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  has 
sensed  this  danger  and  has  been 
trying  to  reconcile  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department,  and  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress. 

.  The  White  House  staff,  however, 
has  not  seemed  to  understand  the 
problem.  The  head  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Admiral  Poindexter, 
the  author  of  the  White  House  “disin¬ 
formation"  policy,  has  been  a  disas¬ 
ter.  in  his  attempts  to  explain  Gre¬ 
nada,  Libya  and  Iran  to  the  Congress 
ami -the  press. 

So  there  is  one  view  here  thaiv  look¬ 
ing  to  the  future,  the  White  House 
staff  should  be  changed  and  that  to 
begin  with.  Admiral  Poindexter,  the 
fourth  national  security  chief  in  six 
years,  should  be  granted  a  long-over- 
due  retirement. 

_ ; _  Donald  Regan, 

i  the  White  _  House 

chief  of  staff,  has 
been  almost  too 
frank  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  his 
work.  .  “Some  of 
us,"  he  said  the 
other  day,  “are  like 
'  a  shovel  brigade 

H555_ _  that  follow  a  pa- 

...  .  rade  down  Main 
Street  cleaning  up.  We  took  Reykjavik 
and  turned  what  was  really  a  sour 
.  situation  into  something  that  turned 
out  pretty  welt  Who  was  it  that  took 
this  disinformation  thing  and  managed 
:  to  turn  it?  Who  was  it  that  took  on  this 
.  loss  of  the  Senate  and  pointed  out  a  few 
facts  and  managed  to  pull  that?" 

The  answer  is  obvious.  It  was  Don¬ 
ald  Regan  and  Pat  Buchanan,  and  the 
rest;  of  the  Administration's  gay  de¬ 
ceivers,  who,  with  the  President's^p- 
proval  or  indifference,  created,!  the 
worst  crisis  of  confidence  in  Waking- 
ton  since  the  days  of  Richard  Nixon. 

But  the  central  fact  remains': '.Ron¬ 
ald  R  eagan  is  the  only  President  we 
have  and  he  can  still  turn  .aji  .tips 
around  if  he  can  deal  with  the. main 
problem  of  world  affairs  —  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race  with  the  Russians, 

He  can  no  doubt  restore*  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  nation  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  year  by  a  change  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  a  change  of  staff,  but.be  . 
:  keeps  insisting  that  everything  hedid 
in  Iran,  in  Iceland  and  in  Nicaragua 
_  .was  right  -and.  everybody  -else,  was 
wrong.  Unless  that  j ^wlll 

K.be  ailqng  apd  tpc^ne^eidctwBfffears 
at  the  end  of  Ronald  Reagan's  Presi¬ 
dency.  »  □ 


yer, "'Standing  beside  a  well-dressed 
defendant,  imploring  the  judge  not  to 
send  his  client  to  prison.  The  defend¬ 
ant  Wffl  be  Ivan  Boesky,  and  his  law¬ 
yer  might  say  something  like  this: 

"My  client  has  pleaded  guilty. to 
using  inside  information  to  trade 
stock.  And  he  has  admitted  to  earning 
$50  million  that  way.  But,  your  honor, 
he  is  sopry  for  what  he  did  and  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  was  wrong. 

:  “As  proof  of  his  contrition,  your 
honor  should  consider  that  Mr.  Boe- 
sky  has  entered  a  _ guilty  plea  and 
saved  .the  Government  the  cost  of 
trial,  and  that  he  has  provided  the 
Govern njem  with.'  evidence  against 
Other  significant  defendants  who 

Stephen 'Gfllgrs  is  professor  of  law  at 
New- York’ University  Law  Sc/tooL 


might  otherwise  have  gone  unpun¬ 
ished. 

“Finally,  your  honor.  Mr.  Boesky 
has  agreed  to  repay  every  dollar  of 
his  illegal  gains,  plus  an  additional 
550  million  as  a  penalty.  I  submit  that 
sending  Mr.  Boesky  to  prison  will 
serve  no  further  purpose." 

Half  right  Prison  would  serve  no 
farther  purpose  for  Mr.  Boesky  who, 
following  a  transition  period,  will 
withdraw  from  the  securities  busi¬ 
ness  forever.  We  can  be  pretty  confi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Boesky  is  not  going  to 
do  it  again.  Then,  what  do  we  gain  by 
locking  him  up? 

Plenty,  as  risk  arbitragers  —  call 
them  arbs  —  like  Mr.  Boesky  should 
well  appreciate.  The  principles  to 
which  they  themselves  subscribe  re¬ 
quire  incarceration. 

A  risk  arbitrager  bets  on  the  contin¬ 
gencies  that  influence  a  stock’s  future 
price.  When  information  is  equally 
available  to  everyone  in  the  market, 
rewards  go  to  those  best  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  information  and  to  predict 
its  consequences. 

Mr.  Boesky  chose  not  to  trust  to 
these  rare  and  chancy  skills,  instead, 
he  illegally  assured  his  success  by 


Why  Boesky 
should  go 
to  prison 


buying  secret  information  from  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  financial  community,  who 
in  turn  stole  the  information  from 
their  own  firms  or  clients.  Taking  the 
risk  out  of  risk  arbitrage  is  like  play- 
big  cards  with  a  stacked  deck.  It 
cheats  the  owner  of  the  information, 
and  the  other  players,  who  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  no  one  else  is 
doing  what  they  cannot  do.  But  no- 
risk  arbitrage  can  be  mighty  tempt¬ 
ing. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  penal  system  to 
put  the  risk  back  in.  How?  Fines 
won’t  do  it  A  fine  is  just  another 
monetary  risk  that  an  arb  can  plug 
into  his  equation  before  deciding 
whether  to  trade  on  inside  informs- 


IN  THE  NATION  ]  Tom  Wicker 


tion.  We  can  identify  the  calculus: 
First,  compute  the  likely  size  of  the 
fine.  Second,  discount  that  sum  by  the 
improbability  of  apprehension.  Fi¬ 
nally.  compare  the  rekilt-to  the  profit 
the  inside  information  can  earn.  If  the 
difference  is  large  enough,  you  make 
the  trade: 

But  there  is  one  contingency  for 
which  the  insider’s  calculus  contains 
no  value:  prison.  Prison  is  a  fact  be¬ 
yond  numbers.  It  is  the  penal  sys¬ 
tem’s  wild  card,  restoring  the  risk 
that  the  insider  has  sought  to  avoid. 
Although  prison  may  not  deter  the 
more  impulsive  variety  of  lawbreak¬ 
ers,  it  will  surely  impress  the  calcu¬ 
lating  people  who  contemplate  Inside 
trading. 

What  about  Mr.  Boesky’s  promised 
guilty  plea,  his  disgorgement  of  prof¬ 
its,  his  550  million  fine  and,  especial¬ 
ly,  his  help  in  getting  evidence 
against  others?  Don’t  these  count  for 
something? 

They  must.  If  we  want  people  like 
Mr.  Boesky  to  cooperate,  we  have  to 
make  it  worth  their  while.  A  small  but 
unpleasant  irony  in  all  tills  is  that 
market  considerations  apply  even 
here.  The  Government  has  to  bar¬ 
gain:  cooperation  in  return  for  prison 
time;  the  more  cooperation,  the  less 
time. 

Cooperation  mainly  means  helping 
to  get  evidence  against  others,  prefer¬ 
ably  major  violators.  The  criminal 
justice  marketplace  then  uses  what 
must  be  the  world's  most  remarkable 
pricing  structure  —  one  that  enables 
prosecutors  and  defense  counsel  to 
convert  the  value  of  evidence  against 
other  defendants  into  reduced  prison 
time.  Mr.  Boesky  himself  was  a  vie- 


with  ‘the 
Iran  thing’ 


One  of  the  least  admirable;  if 
often  effective,  traits  of  the 
Reagan  White  House  has  bear 
its  preoccupation  with-  the  appear¬ 
ance  rather  than  the  substance  of 
things.  But  it  was  nevertheless  rare 
and  revealing  to  hear  Donald  Regan, 
the  bumptious  chief  of  Presidential 
staff,  admit  and  -even  boast  of  this 
pubtic  rotations  approach.  < 

-  The  terms  Mr.  Regan  chose  to  use, 
however,  in  an  interview  with  Ber¬ 
nard  Wehiraub  of  The  New  York 
Times,  betrayed  an  attitude  he  could 
hardly,  have  intended  to  display: 
•"Somedf  us  are  like 'a -shovel  bri¬ 
gade  that  follow  a  parade  down  Main 
Strea  cleaning  up;  We  took  Reykja- 
vik  apd  turned  what  was  really  a  sour 
situation  into  something  that  turned 
but  pretty  WeB."  ;  •  ’  ;  > 

Can  the  staff  chief  actually  have 
meant  to  suggest  tha  t  what  President 
Reagan  wrought  at  the. Iceland  sum¬ 
mit  was  akin  to  the  trash  y-  or  worse 
—that’s  left  oh  tiie 

pavement  after  a .  ....  '  '  •  .  '  •  _ 

parade?  Or  did  his 
choice,  of  meta¬ 
phor  reflect  only 
his  subconscious 
appraisal  of  the 
boss’s  work?  Or, 
inexorably  for  a 
man  .  in  Mr. 

Regan’s  position,  ' 
did  he.  merely  - 
choose  his  words  carelessly?  .■* 
Such  headsbrinking  aside,  those 
words  were  remarkable  for  their  can¬ 
did  statement  of  priorities,  as  was  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Who  was  it  that  rook  this  disinfor¬ 
mation  thing  and  managed  to  mm  it? 
Who  was  it  took  on  this  loss  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  pointed  out  a  few  facts  and 
managed  to  pull  that?  I  don’t  say 
well  be  able  to  dp  It  four  times  in  a 
row.  But  here  we  go  again  and  we’re 
trying^ 

Amid  this  gray  sea  of  imprecision, 
the  “four  times  in  a  row”  reference 
needs  explanation.  Mr.-  Regan  meant  ■ 
to  say  that  after  the  “sour  situation'' 
and  the  ’'tEsafformation  thing"  end 
“this  lossin  theJSenate"  (presumably 
onEIecaon  Day),  if  be  and  the  rest  of 
ihe  shove!  bqgadecould  “clean  up” 
die  public  and  Congressional  reaction 
against  the  President's  secret  deal¬ 
ings  with  han.  they  would  have 
achieved  four  pabbe  relations  victo¬ 
ries  in  a  row.:  (He  could  have  made  it 
five  by  deluding  what  he  .might  all. 
“the  Daniioff:  ibing.”) 

The  greater - significance  of  Chief 
Wi-g»n*<e  frvttgwanf  remarks  (he  was 
iraSttog  to  Beroie  Wetaraub,  unper- 
soasiveJy.  that  he  and  bis  staff  were 


\\jrt:  .  ■* 


not  as  bumbling  as  some  critics 
think)  is  in  the  list  of  accomplish-  • 
ments  he  cited.  A D  were  instances  in 
which  the  shovel  brigade’s  cleanup 
had  influenced  the  public  to  think  that  - 
a  “sour  situation"  really  had  been- a 
Reagan  triumph.  1 
■  That’s  a  mind-set  in  which  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  —  “the  image"  — 
is  more  important  than  the  facte  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  Regan  conveyed  little 
concern  that  his  boss  had  stumbled, 
or  been  allowed  to  stumble,  into  a 
"sour  situation"  at  Reykjavik;  or 
that  the  White  House  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser  had  perpetrated  '-this 
disinformation  thing*’  —  an  attempt 
to  intimidate  Muammar  el-Qaddafi 
by  hornswDgglmg  the  US.  press;  or 
that  the  President’s  party  had  lost 
eight  seats  and  its  majority  in  the 
Senate:  .  ..  *. 

These,  and  certainly  the  Iranian 
fiasco,  are  all  matters  about  which  a 
White  House  staff  chief,  let.  alone  a 
.. .'  ‘ •  President,  .might 

—  ^ — —  well;  be  agitated; 

B  .  .  in  some  adminis¬ 

trations.  they 
'  might  have  led  to 
soul-searching 


Marts  Blshofs 


Insiders 
need 
to  face 
justice’s 
wild  card 


tim  of  this  marketplace  when  Dennis 
Levine,  one  of  his  information  suppli¬ 
ers,  was  caught  and  traded  him  to  the 
Government 

Exchanging  prison  time  for  help 
has  a  disturbing  but  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence.  The  final  person  to  be 
charged  will  have  no  one  to  trade.  Yet 
the  final  person  to  be  charged  may  be 
no  more  culpable  than  the  others  — 
perhaps,  less  so. 

Even  this  apparent  injustice 
makes-some  sense,  as  arbitragers 
should  ^gaiqibciable.to  appreciate.  It 
encourages  people'  to  come  forward 
before  they  get  caught  Anyone  now 
worrying  about  whether  and  when 
he  might  become  a  target  of  the  in¬ 
sider  trading  investigation  has  to 
balance  the  hope  that  he  can  escape 
undetected  against  the  risk  that  he 
will  be  arrested  too  late  for  his  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  useful.  Information,  like 
a  stock  option,  is  a  wasting  asset. 
Wait  too  long  to  use  it  and  it  becomes 
worthless.  As  in  the  stock  market, 
timing  is  alL  □ 


The  Syrian  Terror  Machine 


L  Regan  said  about 

as  plainly  as  it  could  be  said  chat  as 
kmg  as  the  public  had  been  gulled  into 
accepting  that  things  were  going  well, 
then  his  shovel  brigade  had  done  its 
job. 

■;  The  staff  chief  also  complained 
that  if  Congress  had  been  consulted 
about  the  secret  dealing  with  Iran, -“I 
suspect  it  would  not  have  held  as  a  se¬ 
cret  as  long  as  ir  did.” 

Ctf  cou.rse  noL  But  one  good  reasqn 
why  Congress  is  supposed  by  law ‘to 
be  conritited  on  such  operations  Is 
that  the  more  people  who  know,  about 
a  scheme,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
someone  wlH  point  out  its  flaws  and 
emphasize  its  risks.  Consultation 
with  Congress  —  even  some  of  those 
hated  leaks  to  the- press —sometimes 
have  saved  Presidents  from  barging 
into  just  such  ID-considered  adven¬ 
tures  as  Mr.  Reagan's  Iranian  caper. 

It  may  well  be  too  late,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  for  the  White  House  to  cover 
its  well-deserved  embarrassment 
and  turn  a  security  disaster  into  a 
public  relations  triumph.  If  so.  It 
Won’t  be  for  lack  of  trying,  as  Mr, 
Regan  suggested  —  even  though  now 
-we  know  from  the  chief  of  staff  him¬ 
self  what  they’ve  been  shoveling  at 
the  White  House,  □ 


.  Byr  Benjamin  Netanyahu 

he  sandstorm  kicked  up 
by  the  Iranian  affair 
threatens  to  obscure 
the  central  question 
concerning  intema- 
o/  •?-  tkjnai  terrorism:  who 

.stands behind  it? 

.^For  years,  Syria  has  been  getting 
'■away  with  international  murder. 
Now,  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Nezar 
-Hindawi  for  trying  to  blow  up  an  Is¬ 
raeli  airliner  in  London  has  irrefuta¬ 
bly  uiupasked  Syria’s  role  in  a  mon¬ 
strous  attempt  at  mass  slaughter. 
When  you  ltff  a  rock  and  expose  the 
creatures  beneath  U  to  sunlight,  they 
scurry  .-for  cover.  Similarly,  in  the 
weeks  since  the  trial,  Syrian  officials 
have  been  frantically  rushing  about 
trying  to  shift  blame  and  deflect  in- 
and self-criticism; ;  ^national  attention. 

somebody  might  — : - — - 

even  have  beei  -  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  Israel’s  per- 
fired.  But  not  m  manent  representative  at  the  United 
this  crowd;  Mr.  Nations,  has  edited  two  books  on  ter- 


First,  they  claimed  there  was  no 
evidence.  (In  fact,  there  is  plenty;  if 
the  West  needed  a  smoking  pistol,  the 
London  trial  provided  a  smoldering 
cannon.)  Then,  adopting  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  tactic  of  blaming  his  victim, 
they  charged  absurdly  that  the  whole 
thing  was  an  Israeli  plot  Next,  they 
released,  in  Damascus,  two  French 
hostages  who  had  been  languishing  in 
Lebanon  for  months  —  precisely  on 
the  day  the  European  Community 
met  to  adopt  anti-Syrian  measures. 
Finally,  resorting  to  the  ultimate  di¬ 
version,  a  Lebanese  newspaper  con¬ 
trolled  by  Syria  dropped  a  bombshell, 
printing  the  first  story  about  Wash¬ 
ington's  contacts  with  Iran. 

As  devious  as  Syrian  propaganda 
may  be,  it  cannot  erase  what  was  un¬ 
covered  in  London.  Besides,  the  Hin- 
.  dawi  trial  hardly  reveals  the  extent  of 
Syria's  complicity  in  terror,  “Com¬ 
plicity"  may  be  the  wrong  word. 
“Masterminding"  is  better.  For  Syria 
is  implicated  in  dozens  of  other  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks,  from  West  Beirut  to 
West  Berlin. 

The  Syrian  official  who  misman¬ 


aged  the  London  operation,  CoL  Mo¬ 
hammed  Kholi  —  he  is  chief  of  Air 
Force  intelligence  and  President 
Hafez  al- As  sad’s  longtime  confidant 
—  also  engineered  the  more  success¬ 
ful  bombing,  in  March,  of  the  Ger¬ 
man -Arab  Friendship  League  in  West 
Berlin.  Syria’s  Embassy  in  East  Ber¬ 
lin  was  the  conduit  for  the  explosives, 
and  one  of  Colonel  Kholi’s  deputies 
personally  delivered  them  to  West 
Berlin.  Charges  have  been  pressed 
against  Nezar  Hindawi’s  brother, 
Ahmed  Nawaf  Man  sour  Hazi;  and 
the  trial,  which  began  last  week  in 
West  Berlin,  will  undoubtedly  bring 
che  Syrian  connection  to  light 

How  does  the  Syrian  terror  machine 
work?  Damascus  uses  three  separate 
groups  to  wage  its  clandestine  war. 
The  first  is  made  up  of  Arab  terrorists. 
Among  the  most  prominent  are  the 
group  known  as  As  Saiqa,  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  faction 
headed  by  Abu  Musa,  and  the  Abu 
Nidal  group,  which  Syria  wooed  and 
won  from  Iraq.  Syria  also  hosts  sundry 
other  P.L.O.  groups,  including  those 
led  by  George  Habash,  Nayef  Hawat- 
raeh  and  Ahmed  JabriL  All  are  head¬ 
quartered  in  Damascus  and  carry  out 
terror  attacks  at  Syria’s  behest  Thus, 
the  Abu  Musa  gang  attempted  a  bomb¬ 
ing  of  an  El  Al  plane  in  Madrid  in  June 
(the  captured  terrorist  had  a  Syrian 
passport  and  admitted  he  had  been 
sent  from  Syria)  and  carried  out  the 
midair  bombing  of  a  T.WA  plane  in 
February. 

Syria  also  employs  non-Arab  ter¬ 
rorists.  It  has  lent  support  to  virtually 
all  the  leading  anti-Western  factions, 
many  of  which  have  representatives 
in  Damascus:  the  Italian  Red  Bri¬ 
gades,  the  French  Action  Directe,  the 
Basque  E.TA,  the  Japanese  Red 
Army  (whose  spokesman  resides  in 
Damascus),  the  German  Red  Army 
Faction,  Turkish  opposition  groups 
such  as  the  Armenian  Asala  and  the 
Gray  Wolves  (whose  most  celebrated 
associate,  Mehmet  All  Agca,  admit¬ 
ted  in  his  trial  in  Rome  that  he  had 
been  trained  In  Syria).  Syrian  hospi¬ 
tality  extends  to  Kurdish  and  Tamil 
organizations,  the  Patani  Liberation 
of  Thailand  and  the  Polisario  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  —  in  short,  to  a  veritable  For¬ 
eign  Legion  of  Terror. 

The  third  kind  of  Syrian  operatives 
do  not  belong  to  any  group.  These  are 
freelance  terrorists,  Kke  the  Hindawi 
brothers,  recruited  directly  by  the 


Syrian  Government  Such  freelancers 
are  reserved  for  particularly  sensi? 
live  operations,  when  Syria  wishes  to 
tread  as  lightly  as  possible  and  leave 
no  visible  footprints. 

Syria  has  thus  taken  up  the  task  it 
once  delegated  to  the  Palestine  Liber¬ 
ation  Organization  —  the  marshaling 
and  coordination  of  worldwide  terror. 
For  Damascus,  terror  is  not  an  inci¬ 
dental  activity  but  a  central  pillar  of 
its  foreign  policy.  Syria  uses  terror  to 
subjugate  Lebanon,  to  strike  at  its 
Arab  enemies  in  the  Middle  East,  to 
attack  Israel  and  to  intimidate  the 
West. 

Syria’s  junior  partners,  Iran  and 


Damascus 
toys  with 
the  West 
like  a  yo-yo 


Libya,  may  command  the  allegiance 
of  some  terrorists  in  Lebanon,  but  no 
hostages  may  be  held  or  released 
without  the  cooperation  and  consent 
of  Syria.  Kidnap  and  release,  release 
and  kidnap:  Syria  toys  with  the  hos¬ 
tages,  and  with  Western  public  opin¬ 
ion.  as  with  a  yo-yo.  Ultimately,  the 
real  hostage  of  this  Syrian  strategy  is 
not  a  French  journalist  or  an  Amer¬ 
ican  clergyman  but  the  entire  West¬ 
ern  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  challenge  facing  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  is  not  merely 
Syria’s  latest  crimes  in  London  and 
West  Berlin.  Nor  is  it  merely  securing 
che  release  of  individual  hostages.  It 
is  the  entire  sordid  record  of  Syrian 
terror.  The  West  can  no  longer  hide 
behind  the  pretext  that  it  lacks  proof 
of  Syrian  activity,  and  it  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  distracted  by  diversions 
hatched  in  Damascus.  If  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  adopted  against 
Syria  this  month  by  the  Europeans 
and  the  Americans  signal  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  consistent  anti-terrorist  poli¬ 
cy,  Syrian  and  other  state-sponsored 
terrorism  will  eventually  be  defeated. 
If  not.  Colonel  Kholi  and  his  masters 
in  Damascus  will  laugh  al!  the  way  to 
the  next  bloodbath.  □ 
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Isabella  Rossellini  Assesses 
The  Role  That  Haunted  Her 


By  LAURIE  WINER 


In  the  most  controversial  scene  in 
the  year’s  most  controversial 
movie,  “Blue  Velvet,"  an  alluring 
if  unhinged  nightclub  singer 
named  Dorothy  Vallens  (Isabella 
Rossellini)  is  forced  to  enact  an 
elaborate  sadomasochistic  sex  ritual 
—  replete  with  strange  incestuous  al¬ 
lusions  —  that  she  doesn’t  wholly  dis¬ 
like.  Dorothy’s  ''attacker,'1  the  totally 
demented  Frank  (Dennis  Hopper), 
alternately  becomes  her  depraved 
child  and  despot  father  in  the  bizarre 
game  that  entangles  both  of  them  — 
as  well  as  the  sash  of  Dorothy's  blue 
velvet  robe.  “Dennis  says  that  is  not  a 
rape  scene;  it’s  our  love  scene,”  says 
Ms.  Rossellini,  laughing.  And,  quoting 
from  the  subservient  Dorothy,  she 
hastens  to  add:  "O.K.  sir,  O.K. 
Frank.” 

“Blue  Velvet”  is  Ms.  Rossellini’s 
fourth  film,  but  it  is  the  first  that  of¬ 
fers  her  a  role  strong  enough  to  dis¬ 
play  the  star  quality  of  an  impeccable 
movie  pedigree.  Bom  to  Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man  and  Roberto  Rossellini  in  1952, 
just  three  years  after  their  adulter¬ 
ous  affair  scandalized  the  world,  Ms. 
Rossellini  is  no  stranger  to  contro¬ 
versy.  She  says  she  was  aware  that 
playing  Dorothy  could  be  potentially 
damaging,  but  that  she  saw  it  essen¬ 
tially  as  "a  role  I  was  haunted  by  and 
felt  I  wanted  terribly  to  try." 

Written  and  directed  by  David 
Lynch.  "Blue  Velvet"  has  been  called 
both  “the  sickest  movie  ever  made” 
and  “the  work  or  a  genius  naif.”  It 
takes  place  in  Lumberton,  a  fictitious 
American  town  that  is.  on  the  surface, 
comically  benign.  That  is  until  the 
film's  young  hero,  a  college  kid 
named  Jeffrey  (Kyle  MacLachlan), 
finds  a  severed  ear  that  leads  him  — 
not  unwillingly  —  into  a -netherworld 
of  drugs  and  sex  and  violence. 

Ms.  Rossellini  exudes  the  easy 
grace  and  serenity  that  pervade  her 
Lancome  advertisements.  Since  1982 
she  has  been  one  of  the  world's  high¬ 
est-paid  models.  As  Dorothy,  how¬ 
ever,  Ms.  Rossellini  adopts  a 
whacked-out  expression  that  gives 
way  only  to  carnality  when  she 
warms  up  to  her  sexual  bondage. 

“It  never  happened  to  me  before, 
but  when  I  read  the  part  I  knew  im¬ 
mediately  who  Dorothy  was,"  says 
Ms.  Rossellini  in  the  husky  voice  and 
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The  actress  off-screen.  Coming  up  next  is  a  role  in  the  film 
version  of  Norman  Mailer’s  “Tough  Guys  Don’t  Dance.” 


continental  accent  that  is  so  disarm¬ 
ingly  close  to  her  mother’s.  “I  saw  a 
woman  who  was  totally  victimized, 
who  has  lost  all  her  rationality,  who  is 
only  emotions.  My  only  doubt  was,  is 
what  I  imagine  about  Dorothy  the 
same  as  what  David  Lynch  intends  to 
have  me  play?  I  knew  that  the  only 
way  I  could  play  Dorothy  was  just  the 
way  I  perceived  her,  because  obvi¬ 
ously  I  felt  it  was  very  risky.” 
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Villainy  Returns  (Heh!  Heh!) 
To  Work  Its  Wonders 


The  oblivion-bound  action  film  "Quiet  Cool,” 
about  murderous  marijuana  farmers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  contains  just  one  interesting 
feature:  a  trio  of  silent,  scowling  villains  whose 
hair  is  dyed  black,  white  and  red,  respectively, 
and  who  glide  through  the  film  on  motorcycles,  making 
trouble.  There’s  nothing  terribly  imaginative  about  their 
motives  or  their  methods.  But  their  mere  appearance  is 
enough  to  suggest  a  degree  of  cleverness,  even  if  nothing 
else  about  the  film  matches  it.  Sometimes  a  stylish  vil¬ 
lain,  or  in  this  case  three  of  them,  can  work  wonders.  The 
right  villain  can  do  anything,  from  establishing  a  film’s 
sophistication  and  setting  its  visual  style  to  using  a  few 
quick,  well-chosen  strokes  to  determine  its  moral  tone. 

The  villain  need  not  be  on  camera  long  to  make  his  or 
her  presence  felL  AH  that  matters  is  a  strong  impression, 
and  preferably  a  peculiar  one.  If  a  director  can  dress  his 
bad  guys  in  baseball  uniforms  and  put  them  on  roller 
skates,  as  Walter  Hill  did  in  "The  Warriors,”  so  much  the 
better.  But  the  effect  needn’t  be  showy  or  elaborate  to 
sink  in.  Sometimes  it’s  the  tiniest  touches,  like  the  peace 
symbol  on  the  belt  of  the  serial  killer  in  “Dirty  Harry,"  or 
the  mice  beloved  by  Count  Fosco  in  Wilkie  Collins's  novel 
“The  Woman  in  White,”  that  are  the  most  sinister. 

Villainy  will  never  go  out  of  style,  but  in  recent  years 
it  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  Today’s  deliberately  flat,  af¬ 
fectless  fiction  rarely  assigns  moral  culpability  in  the 
way  that,  say,  Dickens  did.  Bad  things  may  happen,  but 
rarely  is  anyone  to  blame.  And  on  the  screen,  the  conspir¬ 
acy-minded  mid-70's  films  that  yielded  such  amazing  de¬ 
nouements  (the  little-seen  “Winter  Kills"  remains  the 
reigning  champ  in  this  genre)  have  long  since  gone  out  of 
style.  Horror  films  keep  their  villains  faceless,  and  the 
live-action  cartoon  style  that  produced  Darth  Vader 
rarely  creates  anything  more  complicated  than  images  of 
absolute  malevolence.  But  a  really  engaging  villain 
knows  better  than  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve. 


Lately,  the  worm  has  been  turning,  as  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  brand  of  scoundrel  enjoys  a  resurgence.  A  number 
of  current  films  contain  scene-stealing  villains  of  unusual 
vividness,  figures  who  powerfully  color  the  films  that  they 
inhabiL  The  extent  of  their  actual  physical  presence  is 
unimportant:  John  Glover's  performance  in  “52  Pick- 
Up"  takes  up  nearly  as  much  screen  time  as  that  of  the 
leading  man,  Roy  Scheider,  whereas  Keith  Buckley’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  “Half  Moon  Street”  isn’t  much  more  than  a 
walk-on.  And  Ray  McAnally’s  role  as  the  Pope’s  envoy  in 
“The  Mission,"  while  pivotal,  is  dearly  subsidiary  to  the 
struggle  over  which  he  has  juridiction.  But  each  of  these 
performances  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  film  that 
contains  it,  especially  since  none  of  the  films  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  In  each  of  these  films,  expert  villainy 
helps  elevate  die  story  that  surrounds  it 

The  lurid  “52  Pick-Up,”  which  is  easily  the  liveliest 
and  most  enjoyable  film  of  the  three,  actually  contains  a 
trio  of  oddly-matched  hoodlums,  with  Mr.  Glover  doing  a 
diabolically  fine  turn  as  their  ringleader.  They  have 
joined  forces  in  an  elaborate  scheme  to  blade  mail  a  mar¬ 
ried  businessman  (played  by  Mr.  Scheider),  using  films 
of  him  with  his  mistress.  Inflation  has  caught  up  with  this 
1974  Elmore  Leonard  story,  making  the  payment  of  the 
title  —  $52,000  —  seem  like  relatively  small  change,  but 
that  only  contributes  to  the  atmosphere  of  pettiness  in 
which  the  story  unfolds.  What  makes  the  blackmailers, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Glover’s  Alan  Raimy.  so  memorable 
is  the  combination  of  vidousness  and  ineffectualness  with 
which  they  approach  their  chosen  profession. 

One  look  at  Raimy's  lair,  and  the  audience  knows  that 
his  is  not  a  top-flight  blackmailing  career.  The  place  is 
lined  with  mirrors,  red  drapes  and  flashing  lights,  and  it 
doubles  as  the  set  for  the  pornographic  movies  Raimy 
makes  as  a  sideline.  One  key  scene  finds  him  busy  with 
his  camera,  wearing  skimpy  black  underwear,  a  silk  robe 
and  —  maybe  to  see  through  the  viewfinder  more  easily, 


maybe  in  homage  to  John  Ford  —  an  eyepatch.  The  direc¬ 
tor,  John  Frankenheimer,  who  makes  an  impressive  re¬ 
turn  to  the  crackling,  mean-spirited  action  style  of  his 
own  "Black  Sunday,"  also  displays  a  cutting  edge  of 
humor. 

Raimy's  sidekicks  are  Leo  Franks  (Robert  Trebor), 
the  plump,  nervous,  homosexual  proprietor  of  a  porno 
parlor,  and  Bobby  Shy  (Clarence  Williams  3d),  who  stag¬ 
gers  through  the  film  with  his  hair  nappy  and  matted  and 
his  face  in  a  deliberate  daze;  when  he  needs  to,  though, 
Bobby  can  readily  drop  that  pose  and  snap  to  full  atten¬ 
tion.  When  these  three  appear  in  the  same  scene,  the  mis¬ 
match  is  as  visually  comic  as  Mr.  Leonard’s  dialogue 
(written  with  John  Steppling)  is  sharp.  And  the  teaming 
of  these  strange  bedfeUows  does  wonders  for  the  cat-and- 
mouse  game  launched  by  Mr.  Scheider’s  businessman, 
who  begins  shrewdly  playing  them  off  against  one  an¬ 
other.  But  it’s  particularly  Mr.  Glover,  with  his  icy,  thin¬ 
lipped  smile  and  his  mockingly  businesslike  approach  to 
blackmail  and  murder,  who  gives  the  film  its  profound 
nastiness  and  its  sardonic  personality. 

In  a  subtler  way,  Mr.  Buckley’s  brief  appearance  in 
“Half  Moon  Street”  also  establishes  the  Aim’s  larger 
mood,  in  that  he  embodies  the  playful  superiority  that  ul¬ 
timately  seduces  the  story’s  heroine.  Mr.  Buckley  ap¬ 
pears  as  Hugo  Van  Arkady,  the  droll  aristocrat  who 
makes  a  quick  but  overwhelming  impression  on  Dr. 
Lauren  Slaughter  (Sigourney  Weaver)  when  she  meets 
him  at  a  dihner  party.  Van  Arkady’s  hauteur  and  au¬ 
dacity  strike  a  resoundingly  sympathetic  chord  in  her, 
and  put  her  far  more  fully  under  his  spell  than  she  real¬ 
izes.  Though  Van  Arkady,  played  with  a  wonderful  ur¬ 
banity  by  Mr.  Buckley  (who  sounds  a  lot  like  the  late 
James  Mason),  does  not  reappear  until  much  later  in  the 
story,  he  establishes,  mirrors  and  manipulates  a  key 
facet  of  Lauren's  character,  thereby  becoming  essential 
to  the  story  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  the  rest  of  “Half  Moon 
Street”  is  so  chilly  and  off-putting  that  Van  Arkady’s  sly 
charm  becomes  its  most  appealing  aspect. 

Mr.  McAnally’s  appearance  in  "The  Mission”  isn't 
strictly  in  a  villainous  capacity,  since  his  role  as  the  18th- 
century  papal  envoy  who  determines  the  fate  of  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  South  America  also  has  its  dimension  of 
failed  nobility.  Altamirano,  the  cardinal  whom  he  plays,  is 
presented  as  a  good  man  tragically  aware  of  his  own  per¬ 
fidy.  The  performance  is  as  elegantly  understated  as  the 
conception  is  banal,  since  the  screenwriter  Robert  Bolt 
defines  Altamirano's  moral  conflict  in  such  lofty,  and  es¬ 
sentially  familiar,  terms.  But  Mr.  McAnally  becomes  so 
much  more  stately  and  knowing  a  figure  than  either  of  the 
film’s  two  stars,  the  penitent  former  slave  trader  played 
by  Robert  De  Niro  and  the  indignant  Jesuit  played  by 
Jeremy  Irons,  that  he  gives  the  film  some  of  the  real 
thoughtfulness  it  So  badly  needs,  and  might  otherwise 
lack. 

Last  but  hardly  least  is  the  villainous  performance 
most  apt  to  be  remembered  long  beyond  this  movie  sea¬ 
son:  the  one  so  authentically  perverse  that  the  film  con¬ 
taining  it  takes  on  a  chilling  extra  dimension.  When  Den¬ 
nis  Hopper  was  cast  as  the  wild-eyed,  sadistic  Frank , 
Booth  in  “Blue  Velvet,"  he  reportedly  announced  his  close 
personal  identification  with  the  character,  thus  giving  the 
rest  of  the  cast  a  bad  scare.  But  Mr.  Hopper  has  put  his 
own  personal  quirkiness  to  extraordinary  use,  becoming 
even  more  disturbing  than  the  rest  of  this  brilliantly  un¬ 
settling  film.  Could  any  other  actor  have  been  as  deeply 
unpleasant  and  as  ferociously  uncontrollable  as  Mr.  Hop¬ 
per  is  here,  in  what  looks  like  the  key  performance  of  his 
long  and  erratic  career?  Not  likely. 

To  be  this  uniquely  and  unforgettably  ghastly,  to  em¬ 
body  so  fearsomely  the  darkest  depths  of  personality  — 
surely  that  is  villainy’s  finest  contribution.  In  "Blue  Vel¬ 
vet,"  Mr.  Hopper  truly  touches  bottom.  And  by  so  doing,  , 
he  reaches  the  highest  pinnacle  to  which  any  bad-guy  i 
actor  can  aspire. 


thy  was.  She  felt  it  all." 

The  spontaneous  accord  between 
actress  and  director  eliminated  the 
need  to  discuss  the  role  at  any  length, 
she  says.  “Everybody  has  a  brain 
that  flashes  images  that  -.  are 
strange,"  explains  Ms.  Rossellini. 
“We  don't  pay  attention  to  those;  we 
are  trained  to  have  an  intelligence 
that  is  rational,  that  follows  certain 
paths.  But  David  pays  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  that,  the  images  of  emotion. 
That  is  what  led  us  not  to  talk,  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  logical  anyway,  but  to 
begin  and  do  it.  The  things,  we  did 
were  weird,  but  it  wasn't  just  playing 
weird;  it  had  a  feeling  of  rightness  to 
it  It  fit  in  with  the  emotions  of  the 
characters.” 

The  finished  film,  says  Ms.  Rossel¬ 
lini,  is  "very  close  to  what  I  imagined 
when  I  first  read  the  script"  She 
adds,  "No  one  expected  the  movie  to 
be  as  well  received  as  it  was.  So  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  affectionate  toward  it,  like 
it  was  something  that  needs  your  love 
because  it’s  not  going  to  get  it  from 
anybody  else.” 

“Blue  Velvet,”  of  course,  alienated 
some  viewers  who  felt  that  its  depic¬ 
tion  of  violent  sex  somehow  condoned 
sadomasochism,  but  many  viewers 
and  reviewers  of  the  film  agree  with 
David  Lynch  that  "Blue  Velvet"  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  sophisticated  coming -of- 
age  movie  about  a  boy,  Jeffrey,  who 
becomes  a  man  through  experience, 
albeit  violent,  experience. 
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,ound  a  way  ,o*a 

Doro*y[mds  tiiemaKur  nve-vear.  S2  mil- 

sleuth  Jeffrey  hiding  in  her  closet,  she 


turns  on  him  with  the  vidousness  she 
.  has  learned  from  her  encounters  with 
Frank.  “She's  finding  out  that  power 
is  a  game  and  that  you  can  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other,”  explains  Ros¬ 
sellini.  “And  for  Dorothy  it’s  the 
beginning  of  salvation,  of  feeling  that 
she  could  be  something  other  than  the 
victim  of  Frank." 

.  That's  what  brings  Dorothy,  in  the 
film's  surreal  finish,  to  arrive  one 
night  at  Jeffrey's  house  —  battered 


Ms"  Rossellini’s  five-year 
lion  contract  with  Lancome  was 
about  to  come  to  raieffltmtionitst  ^ 
“Blue  Velvet"  was  being  rdeaseo. 
One  has  to  wonder  what  w^tthrougb 
the  mind  of  Jean  Levy,  president  of 
Cosmair,  Lancome’ s  parent 
ny,  when  he  watched  his  interred™! 
model  compel  the  film’s  hero  to  stnp 
at  knifepoint  after  she  fishes  him  out 
of  her  closet 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  Lancome 
because  I  put  them  through  a  tot. 


and  naked  like  a  white  apparition  ris-  says  Ms.  Rossellini.  . 

_ _ *  _ > _ *  _ _  oftar-'i  eimvrf  the  five-vear  contract  \ 


ing  out  of  ordered  suburbia's  deepest  after  I  signed  tire 
fears.  She  emerges  from  the  bushes,  got  pregnant  They  had  to  pho* 
arms  out  in  front  of  her,  exposing  her  me  only  above  ray  .hlR  beuy.  one 


“To  me,  it’s  an  extremely  moral 
picture.”  says  Mr.  Lynch.  “It  doesn’t 
hurt  to  know  about  things  or  even  to 
experience  them.  You  know  it  would 
hurt  to,  say,  experience  a  bullet 
through  die  head,  but  other  things 
you’re  not  so  sure  about.  And  these 
things  might  be  so  alluring  that  you 
don’t  care  anyway.  Jeffrey  enters 
this  danger,  the  danger  of  knowledge, 
and  he  gains  insight  because  of  it  He 
also  does  some  good  in  the  world  that 
he  enters;  he  helps  Dorothy.” 

Adorned  in  blue  eyeshadow,  car¬ 
mine  lipstick  and  a  cheap  wig,  Dortv 
thy  sings  in  a  joint  called  “The  Slow 
Club."  Performing  only  ballads  with 
the  word  “blue”  in  the  title,  she  man- 


bruised  body  to  all' in  a  pathetic  plea 
for  help.  It  was  this  scene  that  caused 
some  reviewers  to  wander,  proprte- 
tarily,  if  the  daughter  of  Ingrid  Berg¬ 
man  wasn’t  being  exploited  or  de¬ 
graded  by  “Blue  Velvet." 

Ms.  Rossellini,  who  says  she  did  not 
read  the  film’s  reviews, finds  that  ac¬ 
cusation  belittling.  “That  Is  suggest¬ 
ing  that  David  Lynch  used  me  or 
photographed  me  badly  to  ruin  my 
reputation.  I  resent  that  because  first 
Of  all  I  think  it  would  hurt  his  feelings. 
But  also  it  takes  away  from  me,  from 
ray  judgment  It  says  tiiat  I’m  so 
helpless  that  a  director  can  make  me 
do  something  I  don't  want  to  do.  I’m 
not  a  kid.  I  understood  the  film.  It’s 
beyond  that  —  I  loved  iL"  She  con¬ 
tends  that  it  was  precisely  the  lackof 
p rectification  that  made  the  -nude 
scene  possible  for  her.  “I  didn’t  want 
to  lose  weight  or  be  lit  in  a  protective 
way  or  do  three  weeks  of  intensive  ex¬ 


laughs.  “And  I  wasn’t  married.  Then 
I  got  married.  They  had  two  years  of 
peace.  But  I  got  divorced.  Nowdays 
it’s  all  right  but  still  they  wish  that 
none  of  that  would  have  happened. 
Then  I  do  ‘Blue  Velvet’  So  1  am 

•  thankful  because  1  know_hcw  hard  st’s 
been.” 

•  *•  Lancome  did  extend  Ms.  Rosselli¬ 
ni’s  contract  for  two  more  years,  but 

'  not  before  the  mostly  favorable  press 

"reaction  to  "Blue  Velvet"  came  out. 

..For  her  part,  Ms.  Rossellini  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  lose  the  contract  “Many  of 
the  people  who  work,  with  me  said 
that  if  I  did  ‘Blue  Velvet,'  it  might  be 
the  end  of  my  career,’’  she  says.  “No 
one  said  it  would  help  my  career.  But 
I  thought  I'd  rather  do  one  film  that  I 
really  feel,  that  1  really  understand, 
and -take  the  risk.  Not  that  I  don’t 
want  a  career,  and  to  be  successful;  I 


Ms.  Rossellini’s  intense  sympathy 
for  Dorothy  led  Mr.  Lynch  to  cast  her 
in  a  role  that  she  feared  she  did  not 
have  the  experience  to  handle.  Mr. 
Lynch  was  introduced  to  Ms.  Rossel¬ 
lini  in  a  restaurant  and  he  saw  in  her 
“some  sort  of  a  sadness,  a  mystery, 
something  I  didn't  understand,"  he 
said.  “There  were  other  actresses 
who  understood  the  role,  but  Isabella 
wanted  so  much  to  get  to  where  Doro- 


ernbarrassed,  to  try  to  look  better,  to 
try  to  titillate.  Then  I  could  never 
have  done  the  scene.” 


want  that.  But  I  can't  change  my 

j  _  behavior  to  get  iL  That  would  make 

ages  to  put  together  a  tattered  glam-  ,  ercise.  That  would  have  made; me  so  me  so  depressed-" 

....  Ms.  Rossellini’s  story  illustrates 

how  far  society’s  mores  have  shifted 
since  the  day  in  1949  when  her  mother 
left  America  tafihn  “Stromboh”  with 
Roberto  Rossellini.  While  still  mar¬ 
ried  to  her  Swedish  husband^  Fetter 
Undstrom,  Miss  Bergman  became 
pregnant  by  Mr.  Rossellini.  For  this 
she  was  reviled  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  once "  worshipped'  the 
screen  beaiity  for  the  goodness  she 
radiated.  In  fact.  Miss  Bergman  had 
early  on  rebelled  against  Daind  O. 
Seiznick’s  .vision  of  her  as  a  star  who 
could  (day  only  virtuous  women.  She 
fought  hard  to  win  the  role  of  ivy,  the 
barmaid  tart  hi  Victor  Fleming’s  1941 

.  ^  L  .  .r-  -  -  -  “Dr.  JekyM  and  Mr.  Hyde”  after  she 

portant  for.me.fo.tXHSLDepniS,  which  thoughts.-yew  know;  Ts  she^spfierizig;  v^tad  by  Setttaick  as  the 

I  did  He  was  mostly  .sahtonfcr'and“  is  jjheJgdmg  tMdWpTieir#  Of'-SheY-  jekyfi. 


our,  like  a  remnant  from  a  40’s  movie, 
that  is  palpably  distressing  when  her 
stare  floats  out  into  the  smoke-filled 
club.  Ms.  Rossellini  eschewed  method 
acting  in  order  to  embody  the  disori¬ 
ented  Dorothy.  “I  was  only  Dorothy 
for  the  time  I  was  required  to  be  her.” 
she  says.  “After  12  hours  on  the  set  I 
needed  to  come  out  of  it  and  unwind, 
to  be  by  myself  and  not  talk  about  the 
film.” 

She  was  understandably  relieved 
that  Dennis  Hopper  also  chose  not  to 
live  the  role  of  the  perilous  Frank. 
“He  wasn’t  so  paternal  or  protective 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  of  Frank,"  she  says.  “Yet  he 
didn’t  intimidate  me  at  all;  It- was  im- 


Because  most  of  her  scenes  in¬ 
volved  nudity  or  violence  or both,  only 
the  essential  number  of  crew  mem¬ 
bers  were  allowed  (Hi  the  set  during 
shooting.  “Some  of  the  crew  might 
have  thought  that  I  was  not  very 
friendly,”  says  Ms.  Rossellini  “But 
when  you  have  to  do  tilings  that  could 
be  embarrassing,  people  tend  to 
make  a  joke  to  relax  you,  and  I  was 
afraid  maybe  someone  would  say  the 
wrong  thing,  the  thing  that  would 
freeze  me.  By  doing  a  part  like  tiiat 
you-  expose  yourself  to  people’s 
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Dear  Marty  and  Annie  Hall, 


BYNANCYW.  ATKMSON/Punles  Edtad  by  Eugene  T.Maieaka 

ACROSS 


1  Tribal  symbols 

7  Cosa - • 

13  Goals 
17  Arafat’s  gp. 

29  Of  part  ofthe 

eye 

21  Thumb- 
twiddler 

22  One  who  is 
lovey-dovey 

24  "YOU  KNOW 
USAS — - 
28  Thin  sheet  of 
metal 

27  White 
compound 
used  in  pottery 

28  WHO 

WANTED - 

38  SO  WE 
BOUGHT A 
BUSINESS 
JUST - 

34  Cousin  of  etc 

35  Oscar  winner: 
1958 

38  Audi,  of  "Ash 
Wednesday” 

37  Hallucinogen, 
for  short 

38  Put  in 
operation 

39  Helmet-shaped 
flower  parts 

43  Utah  Indians 
or  mountains 
47  Hostel 
49  Test 

formula  tor 
39  Musical  pause 
54  LAST  MONTH 


80  Catch  a 


81  Les - Unis 

82  Actor  Richard 
and  family 

83  Interlock 

84  Elliptical 
ornaments 

85  Swath;  bank 
88  IN  WALKED 


71  Relating  to 
wheels 
73  Grabby  or 
gung-ho 

75  Just  around 
the  comer 
78  Companion  of 
drabs 

77  Corn  pest 

78  WITH - 

89  Freund,  in 

France 
SSQuattro 
preceder 
84  THEY  TOOK 
OVER  OUR 
SMALL - 

86  American 

blacksnake 

87  Use  up  shekels 
89  Mine,  to  a 

mJseur 

91  Pliny’s  30th 

92  FTub 

93  AND  MOVED 

INTO - 

98  B-F  links 

97  Auction  action 

98  Brainchild 

100  Of  the  throat 

101  Peteman's 
material 

104  Foofaraw 

105  PLEASE 

MEET  US  AT 
TlfR _ 

111  Ship-shaped 
clocks 


1X3  Marie  over  a 
vowel 

114  Native  of 
Benin-  -  • 

115  Crossed  the 
threshold 

110  Comb,  form  for 
As 

1 18  A  Tyrol  ending 
120  Yak 

123  Kind  of 
kangaroo 

124  Homophone 

for  sight 

128  Hay  or  choir 

follower 

128  FOR  WE  ARE 


7  Pile 

8  City  cm  the 


■Not 


132  VIA - 

137  Take  effect 

138  Adventurous; 
visionary 

139  LOVE, - 

144  Nepal’s 
highest  peak 

145  Bone 
formation 

148  Give  the  goby 

147  Chess  pieces 

148  Auden  offering 

149  Previous  to 
this 

150  Strong  — 


49  Exert 
(oneself) 

51  Abstruse 
82  Author  of  * 
SoWOda 
Dream" 

53  A  shade  of  blue 
55  Coban's  first 
wife 

— of 
Field 
57  Moved, 

»s in  jobwise:  Abbr. 

”  ^  99  This  is 

u^sr”  “pr***-* 

Jerahmeel  86  Annul  . 

21  Pairs  67—— of  Menlo 

23  Showing  know-  J*®1*  „ 

Dow  #9  Muscat,  for 


9  spin  over 
mess  ily 

10  Soprano 
guitars 

11  Unfold  a  tale 

12  Feathery  palm 

M  "Into- 
center  «(»»». 

14“ - the  Mood  * 

for  Love” 


93  Basse- - , 

Guadeloupe 

94  Eastern  noble 

98  Trampled  on 

99  Jacks,  to  Lon¬ 
don  tots . . 

192  Start  of  a  ca¬ 
nine  name 

193  Mo.  of  the 


how 
25  Cambodian 

coin 

29  Baylor  of 
N.B-A.  fame 

39  Savoie  sheath 

31  "Pleasure's 


girder 


DOWN 

1  Fa  m  ilia 
member 

2  Eight-time 
Norris  Trophy 
recipient 

3  Highlands 
mood 

4  One  kind  of 
bull 

5  "Giant”  actor 
8  Bureau 

accessory 


Byron 

32  Commissioned 
to  go 

33  Emulate 
Greeley 

38  Deprived  of 
nutrition 

40  Varnish 
ingredients 

41  French  artist: 
I88M955 

42  Old  English 
letters 

44  A  relative 

45  At  the  age  of: 
Abbr. 

46  Capt.  Kirk 
portrayer 

48  NASA  negative 


one 

70  Bui] 

72  & 

Roberts 

74  Art  style 
revived  in  the 
1960’s 

77  " - hook  well 

. .  Shak. 

79  Purser  of 
Stalin's 
opponents 

81  Scanty,  British 
.  style  - 

82  Data  for  a 
computer 

84  Fastigiate 

85  Foulard 

87  “Behold,  I  was 
- in  iniquity 

_  . . Psahn  51 

88  “Babaoua”  au¬ 
thor 

98  Patch  up  . 

92  He  wrote  "My 
People" 


106  Convex  mold¬ 
ing 

197  Mad.  A ve. 
creation 

108  Danishisland 
199  Chickpea 
119  Padua  inn¬ 
keeper 

112  Petty  tyrant 

117  Brbjg  Silver  to 

118  Radiate 
129  Acrobatic 

equipment 

121  GeraayehetaL 

122  S  wartime 
124  Excelled 


125  O..W.  Burt’s 
.  -."—Amer¬ 
ican” 

127  H-H-BL’S  “poli¬ 
tics - -■ 

128  Terminate 

129  Woman’s  scarf 
129  Morris  and 

Luztnsld 

131  Hairdresser's 
item 

132  Stuff  to  the 
gills 

133  Other,  to  San- 
_  .  cho  ... 

134  Part  for  pierc¬ 
ing 

129  Bunco 
138  Sidesplitter 
149  Suite  move¬ 
ment 

141  Sweetie  pie 
142Tailllker  - 
Comb,  form 
■143  MardlGras 
V.LP. 


to  nams  kzoe 
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place  '  r”  ^  ^  yvuyu miover me 

thPvr  j®*Bkfe' every yeir; : 

*e  V^T^.^ervice.is  attempting 
to  control  throe  animate  that  can  be 
°*.  -by  poisoning 
domestic  animate  and  wildlife.  . 

Ana  still  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  here  totackle  the  real  problem.-, 
time  there  is  an  occurrence  of 

rabies  in  cattle  or  a  wild' animal's 
corpse  is  checked  and  farad  to  have 
en  rabid^or  a  stray  dog  with'  rabies 
shows  up,  then  the  service  -im¬ 
mediately  goes  into  high  gear  jahd  we 
see  hundreds  of  raimafc,  paitkoiarty 
°pgs,  being  vaccinated.  Why.  were 
they  not  vaccinated  hi  the  first  place? 
Because  the .  law  requiring  anqiwi 
vacdnation'is  simply  not  enforced". 

We  sriD  have  a  pack  of  laws  “left 
over  from  the  Mandate  that  axe  not 
enforced  and  this  is  just  one  of  them 
like  the  one  requiring  all  dogs.to  be 
kept  leashed  and  muzzled  when  on 
the  streets.  Now,  a  law. that  is  not, 
and  apparently  cannot  be,  enforced 
should  be  replaced,  because  it  only 
causes  confusion  and  bad  practices'. 

In  every  moshavand  township  you 
win  find  many  dogs  that  missed  their 
annua]  vaccination.-  No.  oners'  in¬ 
terested  -until  there's. another  rabies 
scare.  A  few  years  ago;  when  a  rabid 
fox  bit  some  cattle  in  the  Galilee,  it 
was  found  that  the  dogs  that  worked 
with  the  cow-hands  had  not  them¬ 
selves  been  vaccinated. :  /' 

In  the  West  .  Bank,  dogs  are  only 
vaccinated  if  their  owners  arranged:, 
and  very  few  do.  For  many  years, 
from  1948  to  1967,  the  Veterinary 
Service  maintained  that  it  had  to  use 
poison  becauseJordanhad  no  rabies 
vaccination  law  and  stray  clogs  cros¬ 
sed  the  border,  possibly  carrying 
rabies.  Israel  has  been  in  control  erf 
these  areas  for  more  than  29  years 
□ow,  but  there  is  still  no -routine 


Furs, fins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vbra  Ben  Shaul 


vaccm'atioa  of  dogs  in  the  West 
B.ank. 

ONE  POSSIBILITY  would  be  to 
follow  the .  example  of  Malawi,  a 
raiall  country  in  central .  Africa. 
There,  in  every  town  and  settlement 
thereis  a  ^e-up  day"  when  an  dogs 
must  be  tied  izp.at  home.  The  do©  all 
get  ilarge,  brightly  coloured  plastic 
tags  when  they-' are  vaccinated ,  and 
-ance  a  dog  must  wear  its  tag  at  all 
.times  (if  it  is  lost,  re vaccination  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a  new  ohe);  it  is  easy 
to  see  if  a  dog  is  vaccinated  or  not. 

On  tie-up  day  volunteers  from  the 
SPCA,  with  organized  groups  of 
older  scboolchflmen,- go  from  house 
to  house  to. check  if  a  dog  is  wearing, 
its  tag  and  if  it’s  the  proper  colour  for 
-  that  year.  •”  r 

Any  -dog  not  wearing  a  tag,  and 
any  untied  dog,  is  impounded.  To 
reclaim  his  animal,- the  owner  must 


RANDOMAIJA 
Miriam  Arad 


THE  CHANCE,  of  getting  a wrong 
number  is  roughly  one  in  250.  Then 
how  come  that  about  once  a  day  I 
pick  up  the  phone  and  they  ask  for 
Rrvka,  or  inquire  how  much  I  want 
for  my  dishwasher?  (Pm  not  selfinga 
dishwasher.  I  don't  have,  a  -dish¬ 
washer.)-  - 

If  I  declare  that  it  will  rain  tomor¬ 
row,  there  is  a  fair  chance  thatTH  be 
right-  If  the  weatherman  declares 


pay  a  stiff  fine  if  it  was  wearing  a  tag 
but  untied,  andan  enonnons  nneifrt 
was  hot  wearing  its  tag. 

Using  this  simple  system,  Malawi 
has  a  gpod  grip  bn  the  rabies  prob¬ 
lem  and  almost  every  dog  is  vaccin¬ 
ated.  '  •  1 


that  it  win  rain  tomorrow,  there  is. 
also  a  fair  chance  that  bell  be  right 
,  -The  chance- that,  you  will  really 
have  ^forgotten  to  lock  the  front 
door“  trim  off  the  gas,  imping  the 
iron,  te  ihfnnfeamal  verging  on  the 
non-existent. 

The  chance  that  you  will  die  of  a— 
heart  attack  is  one  in  five.  Yet  yon 
not  only  feel  it's  zero,  you  feel  you- 
wfll  live  forever.  — 

The  chance  that  yon  will  convince— 
a  yoimgperson  between  the  ages  of 
14  arid  17  thatyoirare  rightand  her  is 
wrong  is  nfi.  Then  why  fry? 

.  The  chance  tha  t  you  wfll  find  a  bus 
waiting  for  you  sit  a  stop' where  one 
'arrives  every- 20  -minutes  is  very  . 
smalL'  -... 

The  chance  of  getting,  rich  in-;a 
WoridWfaere&^  : 

pomilation  is  poor  is  not  very  high. 

•  The  chance,  of  a  newborn,  baby 
being  a  toy  or  girt  is  even,  or,  to  to 


With  today’s  access  to  compute¬ 
rized  information  banks,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  adopt*  prog¬ 
ramme  (some  cities  already  have 
one)  that  notifies  the  owner  that  his 
dog  is  dne  for  revaednation-  If  it 
does  not  appear,  the  owner  gets  a 
card  to  fill  out,  reporting  that  the  dog 
is  dead  or  no  longer  in  fits  posesrion, 
and  asking  the  name  and  address  of 
the  new  owner.  Anyone  not  com¬ 
plying  with  the  regulations  is  fined. 

POISONING  is  about  the  most  cruel 
and  disgusting  way  of  tackling  this 
problem,  ana  no  civilized  society 
ought  to  tolerate  it.  In  addition,  it  is 
obviously  ineffective  since  we  still 
have  animal  rabies  incidents. 

To  continue  using  this  method, 
which  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
-way  since  the  days  of  the  Mandate, 
when  these  laws  were  passed  by  a 
foreign  government  dealing  with  the 
’'natives’1  and  their  dogs,  is  a  sign  of 
incompetence  in  our  society. 

What  is  needed  is  a  complete 
review  of  the  programme.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  programme  for 
rabies  prevention  that  would  see  to  it 
that  au  domestic  dogs  and  cats  are 
immunized  and  that  unneccessary 
laws  axe  removed  from  the  books. 

Until  such  time,  however,  the  pru¬ 
dent  owner  will  keep  his  or  her  pets 
according  to  the  law,  and  thus  avoid 
a  great  deal  of  anguish  for  the  pet 
and  for.  themselves. 

The  vaccinated  domestic  dog  that 
is  itself  immune  to  rabies  is  the  best 
single  barrier  between  man  and  his 
livestock  and  a  rabid  animal  that 
might  appear.  Yet  whenever  there  is 
a  case  of  rabies,  these  immunized 
dogs  are  often  the  first  victims  of  the 
prevention  programme.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  dangerous 
bridge  between  the  rabid  outsider 
and  man  is  the  un vaccinated  pet. 

Poison,  so  obviously  not  the 
answer,  must  be  recognized  here  not 
as  a  cure,  bat  as  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease  it  is  pre¬ 
tending  to  cure. 


precise,  it  is  49  to  51  in  favour  of 
males.  Then  how  come  that  so  many 
people  I  know  have  two  or  three  or 
ionr  sons  and  no  daughters,  or  vice 
versa? 

The  chance  that  you  will  hit  the 
national  lottery  jackpot  is  1:147,509. 
No  wonder  you  don't. 

However,  the  chance  that  you  will 
meet  your  next-door  neighbour  from 
23-Gordon  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  87th,  New  York,  is  one 
in  a  million.  Yet  there  he  is! 

The  chance  that  Ariel  Sharon  may 
one  (by  become  prime  minister  gives 
me  the  creeps. 

Statistics  show  that  unhappy  mar- 
.  riages  outnumber  happy  ones  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  one.  Statistics  have 
rarely  stopped  anyone  from  doing 
anything-,  least  of  ap  getting  married. 

There  is  a  67  per  centchance  that 
you  are  having  breakfast  as  you  read 
this.  Bon  appetit! 
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A  Concert  of  Contemporary  British  "-and- 
Israeli  Msofc,  mauled  1*  Auaafic.  7-11.  fa> . 
ampmtim  with  md^Tkf 

Uofvenifr^^NimLfiber  J 18).  Arnold  Cute 
Sonata  for  dart m4  aid  ptesof  Odetf  Asafc 
Munich  II;  Gabriel  firari:  Portraits  «K  Radi; 
Dank*  Gaby*  Quintet  "HZ,..";  Stephen  Dodg- 
soa:  Partita  for  gritar;  Gordon  jMste  Three, 
songs  for  voice  and  etariuet. 


WITH  a  noteworthy  consistency,  a 
group  of  enterpriring  Isttoh  com¬ 
posers,  Acoustic  7-11,  keeps  bring¬ 
ing  contemporary  music  works  to 
our  concert  ptoto  throu^<topefa- 
tion  with  foreign  tinsstoos;';-.  . y  . •_ 
Many  -  tboughnotall  -  such 
events  take  place  at  the  inviting 
Fastlicht  Auditorium  ontheRamat 
Aviv  campus,  boasting a  congenial 
acoustic  environment  and  one  of  the 
■.  betterpianos around.-  -  -f  >'  •_ 
W  As  the  latest  ;oom»rt  was:  pre¬ 
sented  in  partnership  with,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Council,  works  by  three  Eo^sfr 
composers  shared  the  programme 
with  as  many  Israeli  pieces.  Moici 
conservative  in  their  musical  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Britons  shosfed-a  ngfrter 
sense  of  tinting  and  economy  of 
means.  (They  also  happened.  to  be 

older  than  the  featured  feraeils,)' 


Arnold  Cooke's  (b.  1906)  Clarinet 
sonata,  given  an  Israeli  premiere,' 
proved  an  idomatic  and  expressive 
work,  containing  an  attractive  blend 
of  solid  craftsmanship  and  emotional 
involvement.  The  quirky  rhythmic 
.patterns: in  the  Scherzando  and  the 
noble  feeling  of  the  Adagio  com¬ 
municated  instantly.'  Hi  Heifetz  and 
Menachem  Wicsenberg  gave  an 
admirable  rendition  of  the  piece. 

.  Stephen  Dod^son's  (b.  1924)  four- 
movement  guitar  Partita  appeared 
to  to  conceived  as  a  uot-too-sombre 
composition,  what  with  jazzy  bits 
arid  Latin  American  rhythms  woven 
into  its  fabric.  Yehuda  SduyerVin- 
stnjmentalprowessand  interpretive 
flair  put  the  music  in  its  best  hght. 

THAT  THE  texts  for  Gordon 
Jacob's  (b.  1895)  songs  came  JErom  as 
venerable  a  source  as  the  “English  - 
Madrigal  Verse”  collection  testified 
to  Am  "HnpQrtant  role,  and-  the 
transparent,  charmingly  vivid  score 
proved  a-  worthy  match  for  the 
wca^-Hadaa^Bim^aiin’s  vocal 
dedication,  however,  did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  notes  as  she  glided 
over:  the  text's  fine  •-  points.  Eli 
'Heifetz  was  once  more  the  reliable 
darinettisL  :• 

■  Muriach  H  for  violin  and  viola  by 
Oded'Asaf,  given  a  world-premiere 
Rima  and1  Yuyal 

tentionally  brutal,  provocatively- 


ugly  music.  The  composer  might 
have  had  an  effective  esthetic  point 
there,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeti¬ 
tiveness,  which  before  long  was  irri¬ 
tating  to  listen  to. 

Portraits  of  Bach  for  piano,  by 
Gabriel  Iranyi,  exploited  the  instru¬ 
ment's  colomistie  potentialities  to 
the  hfit  (it  also  stretched  the  time 
with  considerable  indulgence).  The 
spacious  textural  writing,  jnxtapos- 
ing  the  registers  as  well  as  the  modes 
of  sorad-production,  called  for  a 
virtuoso  performance*  which  Clara 
Grinstein  provided  admirably.  Her 
ability-  to  achieve  a  massive,  bright 
sonority  without  turning  percussive 
is  a  valuable  asset. 

Daniel  Galay’s  Quintet  ‘'Si!...”,  in 
a  premiere  performance,  may  well 
have  been  the  most  daring  and  un¬ 
conventional  piece  of  them  all.  Re¬ 
flecting  a  kind  of  bright  naivete, 
seemingly  primitive  ana  strange  at 
the  outset,  it  grew  on  the  listener  as 
the  performance  progressed,  so  that 
the  absence  of  system  and  discipline 
ceased  to  be  irksome.  In  their  stead, 
colour  and  emotional  immediacy 
abounded,  as  if  in  a  fairy-tale. 

For  all  that,  some  judicious  trim¬ 
ming,  especially  in  die  second  of  the 
five  movements,  would  hardly  have 
harmed  the  piece.  - 

The  composer,  at  the  piano,  was 
joined  for  the  presentation  by  violin¬ 
ist  David  Braude,  cellist  Israel  Ber¬ 
ko  vitch,  flautist  Wendy  Eisler- 
TCaghi,  and  clarinettist  Sharon  Ben 
David. 

ELI  KAREV 
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Mansdorf  shard-  won  triumph 


By  DUDLEY  KESSEL 
Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
JOHANNESBURG.  -  With  a  con¬ 
vincing  tot  hard  fought  victory  over 
reigning  champion  Matt  Anger  of 
the  U.S.,  Amos  Mansdorf  yesterday 
won  the  South  African  Open  here, 
the  first  Israeli  tennis  player  thus  to 
win  a  Grand  Prix  tournament  of  such 
a  calibre.  The  final  score  was  6-3. 
3-6,  6-2,  7-5.  His  impressive  all 
round  court  skill,  the  increasing 
power  of  his  play,  his  mental  tough¬ 
ness  and  above  all,  sense  of  the 
occasion ,  all  suggest  that  this  will  not 
be  the  last  such  triumph  for  the 
21-year-old  soldier. 

Mansdorf  s  gallery  of  strokes, 
especially  wonderful  passing  shots 
down  both  flanks  ana  from  both 
hands,  were  particularly  impressive. 
And  even  though  he  has  not  yet 
achieved  the  level  of  play  or  steely 
determination  required  to  shoot  him 
up  into  the  very  highest  reaches  of 
the  men's  game.  Ins  victories  over 
Henri  Leconte  (the  world's  No.  5 
player)  in  London  and  then  in  this 
tournament  over  Andres  Gomez 
(the  No.  10  player),  indicate  that  he 
should  climb  still  higher  than  the 
high  thirties  spot  to  which  this  vic¬ 
tory  now  lifts  him. 

It  is  new  dear  that  no-one  among 
the  very  best  in  the  game  can  consid¬ 
er  himself  immune  to  defeat  when 
coming  up  against  Mansdorf. 

While  yesterday’s  final  was  cer- 
tainly  not  the  best  match  of  the 
tournament,  there  was  enough  in  the 
2  hour  22  minute  exchange  to  war¬ 
rant  confidence  in  Mansdorf  s  grow-  ■ 
mg  maturity.  Exactly  what  heights 
be  may  achieve  will  only  be  known 
when  he  is  finally  released  from 
army  service  in  February  and  able  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  tennis. 

Both  finalists  were  unseeded  and 
although  tiie  tournament  -  despite 
being  enormously  valuable  in  pure 
financial  terms  -  was  overlooked  by 
many  of  the  world’s  top  players, 
there  were  enough  strong  players 
here  to  make  nonsense  of  daims  that 
this  was  a  third-rate  tournament. 


CHAMP  AT  LAST,  -  Amos  Mansdorf. 


(Hanoch  Guthmann) 


The  absence  of  more  lop  players 
detracts  nothing  from  Mansdorfs 
achievement.  But  he  can  indeed 
count  himself  fortunate  that  most  of 
the  top  seeds  went  to  the  wall  early. 
Five  in  fact  ignominiouslv  bowed  ou: 
in  the  first  round. 

Yesterday.  Mansdorf  took  com¬ 
mand  from  the  start  and  straight 
away  one  sensed  that  he  would  not 
surrender  that  supremacy  easily. 

Though  Mansdorfs  serve  was  on 
at  the  most  cnirial  moments,  the 
match  was  notable  for  its  many 
breaks  of  service,  with  Anger  taking 
his  fair  share  from  Amos. 

It  was  Mansdorf,  however,  who 
broke  first,  to  race  into  a  3-0  lead  and 
then  the  set  followed  a  regular  pat¬ 
tern. 

The  second  sd  was  another  story  altogether 
«kh  no  less  Hum  five  breaks.  Anger  bolding  the 
advantage  three  breaks  to  two.  After  Anger  bad 
served  to  win  the  first  game,  the  next  ' three 


games  were  won  by  the  receiver,  leaving  Anger 
ahead  3-1-  After  a  brief  return  to  ncrmaicy. 
Anger  lead  4-2,  hot  than  Amos  broke  back 
again,  only  to  his  opportunity  to  level  the 
set  as  Anger  broke  once  more,  going  on  to  serve 
out  for  the  set. 

The  third  set  began  modi  fike  the  first,  with 
Mansdorf  jumping  out  (o  a  3-0  lead  after 
breaking  Anger  is  the  second  game.  The  next 
foor  games  went  with  service,  and  Mansdorfkd 
5-2.  On  his  own  service  Anger  fooght  off  five  set 
points  before  Mansdorf  finally  won  the  sixth. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  set,  an  early  break,  pvt 
Mansdorfitp  4-1  in  a  seemingly  nrutwailahle4-l 
lead.  With  Anger  serving  in  the  sixth  game. 
Mansdorf  looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to  pot 
a  qnkk  end  to  the  match  as  he  led  0-30.  But 
Anger  came  back  with  four  straight  points  to 
iMb»  it  4-2.  He  then  preceded  to  test  the 
Israeli's  nerves,  breaking  bolding  service  to 
level  Unng$  at  4-4. 

In  the  ninth  game,  Mansdorf  was  forced  to 
fight  to  avoid  a  break  that  csnld  have  allowed 
Anger  to  serve  for  the  set  from  a  54  advantage. 
He  held  on  firmly  and  games  went  with  service 
to  6-5  in  MaudorTa  favour.  Anger  got  the  12th 
game  off  in  a  poor  way,  losing  the  first  three 
points  to  trad  0-40:  three  match  points. 

Anger  saved  the  first  with  a  fare- 


Tyson  floors  Berbick  for  crown 


LAS  VEGAS  (Reuter).  -  Any 
doubts  about  Mike  Tyson's  devastat¬ 
ing  power  and  quickness  went 
crashing  to  tbe  canvas  with  Trevor 
Berbick  last  night  as  the  Cus  d’ Ama¬ 
to  became  die  youngest  heavyweight 
champion  in  history. 

“This  kid  impressed  the  hell  out  of 
me.”  said  Angelo  Dundee,  the 
veteran  trainer  who  handled 
Mohammad  Ali  and  was  in  Berbick’s 
corner  when  the  former  (WBC) 
champion  was  stopped  with  25 
second  left  in  the  second  round. 

“Tyson  looked  as  awesome  as 
George  Foreman  looked  when  he 
knocked  out  Joe  Frazier  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica  in  1973.  Each  shot  was 
on  target,  he  had  quicker  hands  than 
we  thought  he  bad,  ”  Dundee  said. 

Asked  how  the  20-year-old  cham¬ 
pion  could  be  beaten,  Dundee  said 
with  a  laugh:  “You’d  better  get  a 
gun.” 

Tyson,  oozing  confidence  after 
knocking  down  Berbick  twice  in  the 
second  round,  said  he  still  had  a  lot 
to  learn,  but  predicted  be  would 
emerge  as  the  undisputed 
v^rweight  champion  sometime 


ONLY  A  GUN  CAN  STOP  HIM. -Tyson’s  fierce  left  knocks  Berbick 
to  tbe  canvas. 


coach,  who  took  him  out  of  ajnrenik  detention 
centre  whn  he  was  13  and  schooled  him  in  tte 


TENNIS.  -  Top  aeeds  Martina  Navratilova  and 
Steffi  Gnf  reached  the  best-of-ftaMsets  final  of 
tbe  ooe-wfiBoo-dofiar  women's  tennis  chan-. 

in  New  York  by  overowntog  gafomt 
jfilllnal  oppenetoa  an  Swxhy. 

NevretBaVa  sneezed  past  fifth-aeeded  fellow 
American  Paa  ShHvrr  6-2,  4-6,  6-4>  and  the 
second-seeded  Graf  beat  fourth  seed  Helena 
Snfawa  of  CzeduetovaHa  7-6  C7-5),  3-6. 6-1 . 


SCOREBOARD 


SOCCER.  -  Everton  and  Liverpool  drew  0-0  in 
thor  EngHriidivison  one  soccer  match  today. 
VOLLEYBALL.— H»  Soviet  Union  came  from 
hrfrfnH  to  win  the  third  international  voflejhall 
federation  (F1VBJ  women's  voOeyhaB  cham¬ 
pionship  with  a  3-2  victory  over  defending 
champion  Fern  3-2  on  Sunday. 


Overseas  Commodities  Inc. 

We  are  lowering  our  commissions  but  not 
our  services. 

For  all  your  commodities  futures  business. 
You  can  also  trade  gold  and  currencies 
on  a  24  hour  basis. 

You  can  call  us  in  Brussels:  (02)  5132694. 
Telex  20461  ABA. 


hand  passing  shot,  but  then  put  a 
quick  end  to  the  tension  as  he  hit 
another  foreheand  long  to  give  Man¬ 
sdorf  the  title. 

Throughout,  both  men  preferred  to 
stay  back  on  the  slowish  surface, 
neither  following  up  hard  on  their 
serve  and  only  rushing  net  after 
particularly  good  approach  shots, 
the  style  particularly  suited  Man¬ 
sdorfs  excellent  ground  strokes. 

Anger  who  likes  playing  from  the 
base  line  anyway,  was  deterred  from 
coming  to  net  more  often  as  Man¬ 
sdorf  passed  him  time  and  time  again 
with  fine  backhands. 

Anger  said  after  the  match  that 
Mansdorfs  down-the-line  passing 
shots  and  speed  on  court,  as  well  a s 
his  timely  first  services  (12  clean  aces 
on  the  day)  were  the  key  to  the 
victory. 

Graciously.  Mansdorf  made  a 
point  of  thanking  Shlomo  Glickstein 
in  his  victory  address,  emphasizing 
the  help  he  received  from  the  veter¬ 
an  all  week.  In  all  of  his  crucial 
matches,  Shlomo  coached  Mansdorf 
from  the  sidelines. 

Mansdorf  enjoyed  the  support  of 
most  of  the  6.000  crowd,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  Israelis  as  well  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  Jewish  South  Africans. 

Jack  Leon  adds  from  Tel  Aviv: 
Mansdorfs  triumph  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  makes  him  the  first  Israeli  to 
win  a  “Super  Series"  Grand  Prix 
event  (i.e.  a  tournament  with  prize 
money  of  at  least  $200,000).  Shlomo 
Glickstein  gained  two  “Regular 
Series”  singles  titles  in  rhe  early 
1980s,  in  Hobart,  Tasmania 
($50,000)  and  South  Orange.  New 
Jersey  ($75 .000). 

The  South  African  Open  also  gave  Mansdorf 
Us  first  Grand  Prix  shglei  crown  of  any  kind. 
The  21-year-old  soldier's  previous  best  effort 
ns  finkhtng  as  nmner-up  at  the  Israel  Tennis 
Centre  Classic  ($95,000)  last  year. 

MaasdorTs  ft  ve  wins  were  together  worth  1 40 
ATP  computer  points,  lilting  him  into  the  high 
30s  in  the  world  singles  ranking  -  alW  starting 
the  indoor  Johannesburg  meet  Id  69th  place.  He 
also  coHected  544,800  in  prize  money,  bringing 
hk  total  earnings  this  year  to  more  than 
$105,000. 


Dominique 

dominates 


ATLANTA  (AP).  -  Dominique 
Wilkins  scored  38  points,  including 
two  free  throws  with  24  seconds  left, 
leading  Atlanta  to  a  97-96  National 
Basketball  Association  victory  over 
Boston  Saturday  night,  the  Hawks’ 
first  home  victory  against  the  Celtics 
in  nearly  five  years. 

The  Celtics  managed  the  last  shot, 
but  did  not  have  Larry  Bird  on  the 
court.  Bird  fouled  out  with  1:11  to 
play,  the  first  time  in  465  regular 
season  games  he  had  been  disqual¬ 
ified  by  fouls. 

Elsewhere,  It  was  the  Bulls  93.  BnHets  84; 
PhMus  93,  Cavaliers  84;  Nnggcts  132.  Suns  1 20: 
and  tbe  Jazz  96,  Nets  78. 


Lawn  bowls  final 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Molly  Sksdvwifz  defeated  Rina 
Lebd  in  tbe  final  of  the  eighth  annual  Women's 
National  Masters  lawn  bowls  champion  drips  at 
SamaC  Gan.  Tessa  Foterman  beat  Debbie  Chiat 
in  the  playoff  for  third  place  among  tbe  12 
participants. 


ICE  HOCKEY 


L ANDOVER.  Maryland  (AP).  - 
Randy  Cunneyworth’s  shorthanded 
goal  at  9:21  of  the  third  period  lifted 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  to  a  5-4 
victory  over  the  Washington  Capit¬ 
als  on  Saturday  night. 

In  other  NHL  action.  It  was  the  Red  Wings  4. 
Canadfens3;  Brains  6,  Blues  5;  Flyers 6.  Maple  . 
Leafs  I;  Whalers  6,  Islanders  3;  Nordiques  3. 
Sabres  I;  North  Stars  6,  Derib  2:  OOm  5. 
Canucks  2i  and  the  Flames  8,  Rangers  5. 


Dirzu  wins  singles, 
doublesili  Jaffa 

TENNIS.  -  Rumania's  Andrei  Dirzu  woo  both 
the  singles  and  doubles  titles  at  the  ATP 
satdBtisdrtnh  tournament  in  Jaffa,  the  last  leg 
of  the  series.  Dirzu  beat  American  Steve  Ken¬ 
nedy  6-2,  6-4  in  yesterday's  singles  final,  while 
on  Sat&rday  evening  he  and  Us  Davis  Cup 
teammate  Florin  Segarceam  defeated  Israeli 
Arndt  Naor  and  American  Greg  HID  4-6. 6-2, 6-2 
-  to  wkt  all  four  doubles  crowns  on  tbe  dr  cadi. 


The  Bus  Tour  that  Everyone  is 
Talking  About 

Young  Israel/Tour  Va'aleh  Bus  Tour 
Thursday,  November  27, 8:30  a^n.  Departure 
(Thanksgiving  Day  for  Americans) 

*  Ma'aleh  Adumim  *  Belt  Boron  ★  Rfar  Adnmim 
it  GivatZe'ev  -Or  Ofra  (lunch) 

Cost  NIS  9  includes!  lunch 

For  reservations  call  Judy  at  Tour  Va'aleh:  02-246522  or  202346 
3  Ben  Yehuda  Street,  Jerusalem 
Tourists  only,  please 


profeawnal  remained  perfect  at  28  whu  in  28 
lights,  despatched  the  toughest  opponent  he  has 


GOLF.  -  Greg  Norman  shrugged  off  fotigur  on 
his  29th  mH  fa*1  toarnameat  Uria  year  to  daho 
the  $160,000  West  Australian  Open  at  Lake 
Karridyup  Country  Club  on  Sunday  by  one 
stroke. 

Norman,  showing  the  effects  of  a  Eroeffing 
year,  fired  a  68  for  a  12-under  par  total  of  276 
and  the  $18,000  first  prize. 


W 
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Stories  for  Israeli  Readers 

A  unique  Israeli  reader  for  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language.  Recommended  for 
grades  7-9. 

•  Over  30  short  stories  about  life  in  Israel,  half  of  them  dealing  with  religious  and  national 
holidays. 

•  Exercises  accompanying  each  story,  including  role-play  and  discussion  topics,  reading 
comprehension,  vocabulary  and  games  to  improve  language  skills. 

•  Glossary  of  new  words,  translated  into  Hebrew  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

•  Large  type  and  two  colour  illustrations. 

NIS  8.30 


To;  Books,  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 

Pleasesendme _ copiesoftheS.I.R.EnglishBook 

Payment  of  NTS ..  is  enclosed 


City - 

Telephone 


_ Address  - 

Postal  Code 
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Wheeler-dealer  Boeskv  gives 1 

Debate  stirs  over 
insider  trading 


ves  Wall  Street  and  U.S.  Jewry  a  bad  case  of  nerves  . 


By  WALTER  RUBY 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  The  downfall 
of  a  wealthy  stock  speculator  could 
mean  the  undoing  of  his  cohorts, 
tarnished  images  for  Wall  Street's 
vanguard  and"  the  end  of  a  stock 
market  era. 

The  potential  consequences  of  the 
Ivan  Boesky  insider-trading  scandal 
have  made  the  case  an  intriguing  one. 


EvenofDexel 
Burnham’s  crew 
behaved  legally,  the 
rumours  could  topple 
the  firm  from  the  top 
spot  in  the  merger 
financing  business. 


It  has  renewed  the  debate  over  the 
pros  and  cons  of  insider  trading'. 
Questions  also  are  being  raised  ab¬ 
out  the  methods  federal  authorities 
use  to  enforce  the  laws  and  tactics 
used  in  battles  for  corporate  control. 

In  itself,  the  government’s  case 
against  Boesky  represents  a  fairly 
clear-cut  application  of  existing 
laws.  It  sets  no  precedents. 

“The  thing  that  makes  this  case 
what  it  is,  is  the  individual  involved 
and  the  amount  of  money."  said  Ira 
Lee  Sorfcin.  former  regional  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission's  (SEC)  New 
York  office. 

Federal  law  makes  it  illegal  for 
insiders  -  people  entrusted  with 
sensitive  corporate  information, 
such  as  merger  plans  or  undisclosed 
losses  -  to  trade  securities  of  the 
companies  involved. 

Boesky.  whose  big  deals  made 
him  legendary  long  before  disclosure 
of  his  wrongdoing,  took  tips  on  im¬ 
pending  takeover  bids  for  com¬ 
panies.  knowing  they  involved  inside 
information  the  government  says. 
According  to  the  government  in¬ 
formation  released  so  for.  Boesky 
bought  stocks  based  on  what  former 
merger  specialist  Dennis  Levine  told 

him 

The  stock  prices  generally  rose 
once  the  takeover  plans  became 
publicly  known,  and  Boesky  rolled 
up  huge  profits,  a  portion  of  which 
he  agreed  to  share  with  Levine. 
Once  he  was  found  out,  Boesky 
promises  to  cooperate  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  pay  $100  million  to  settle 
the  civil  charges  against  him  and 
plead  guilty  to  one  criminal  charge. 

He  reportedly  allowed  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  electronically  eavesdrop  on 
conversations. 

Among  those  reportedly  under 
suspicion  is  the  Wall  Street  power¬ 


house  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 
Inc.  The  investment  firm  was  privy 
to  corporate  plans  because  it  bank¬ 
rolled  scores  of  mergers  and  takeov¬ 
er-attempts  by  selling  high-yield, 
jow-j*rade  debt,  nicknamed  “junk 

The  New  York-based  firm  has 
acknowledged  that  it  and  several 
employees  nave  received  subpoenas 
from  a  federal  grand  jury  and  the 
SEC,  but  stressed  that  they  don’t 
imply  guilt.  Drexel  said  it  has  been 
cooperating  with  federal  investiga¬ 
tors  for  months. 

Even  if  Drexel’s  crew  behaved 
legally  at  all  times,  the  rumours 
could  topple  the  firm  from  the  top 
spot  in  the  merger  financing  busi¬ 
ness.  Analysts  said  the  cloud  hang¬ 
ing  over  Drexel  could  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  entire  corporate  takeover 
trend. 

The  SEC  found  out  about  Boesky 
through  Levine,  a  former  Drexel 
investment  banker  who  early  in  the 
year  was  the  first  to  be  implicated  in 
the  insider-trading  case.  He  agreed 
last  spring  to  pay  a  multimmion- 
dollar  penalty  and  cooperate  with 
government  investigators. 

Ann  Flannery,  associate  regional 
administrator  for  enforcement  at  the 
SEC  in  New  York,  said  extracting  a 
cooperation  agreement  has  become 
a  common  practice  for  the  SEC 
when  it  settles  insider-trading 
charges. 

Some  economists  and  lawyers  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  insider¬ 
trading  laws  and  the  SECs  vigorous 
enforcement  of  them  hinder  the  flow 
of  information  needed  to  make  the 
stock  market  operate  efficiently. 
According  to  this  school  of  thought, 
stock  prices  would  better  reflect  the 
true  worth  of  companies  if  as  much 
information  as  possible  is  in  the 
market. 

Insider  trading  also  has  been  cal¬ 
led  a  “victimless"  practice  by  some 
critics  of  the  law,  who  say  that  some¬ 
one  who  sells  to  an  insider  gets  the 
price  he  wants  for  his  stock. 

Alan  Bromberg,  professor  of  law 
at  Southern  Methodist  University, 
disagrees,  saying  insider-trading 
laws  are  necessary  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ket  fair  for  all  investors. 

“I  think  ordinary  investors  are 
victims,  but  more  indirectly  than 
directly.  If  you  sell  ycrur  stock  at  $40 
today  and  Levine  or  Boesky  buys  it 
knowing  that  there  will  be  a  tender 
offer  tomorrow  at  $80  a  share, 
■you’ve  clearly  lost  out,”  he  said. 

Federal  regulators  contend  that 
the  practice  shakes  the  public’s  trust 
in  the  marketplace.  If  investors  were 
to  completely  lose  faith,  they  might 
stop  buying  stocks,  which  would 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  companies 
to  raise  capital. 


NEW  YORK.  -  The  news  that  Ivan 
Boesky,  the  multimillionaire  Wall 
Street  arbitraeeur  was  fined 
$100  minion  by  flu  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  for 
illegal  insider  trading  and  barred 
from  further  direct  trading  in  stocks, 
is  causing  intense  discussion  in  the 
Jewish  community.  Boesky  main¬ 
tained  close  financial  connections 
with  other  leading  Jewish  financial 
heavyweights  and  played  an  mfluen- ' 
tial  role  in  both  the  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity  and  Republican  Party  politics. 

Boesky  served  as  special  assistant 
on  Jewish  affairs  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  Frank  Farenkopf,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  wealthy  Jewish  Republi¬ 
cans  who  founded  and  funded  the 
National  Jewish  Coalition  (NJC),  a 
Washington-based  organization  that 
encouraged  Jews  to  join  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party.  Boesky  served  as 
Treasurer  of  the  NJC  until  resigning 
abruptly  last  week. 

In  addition,  Boesky  served  as 
campaign  chairman  of  the  New  York 
United  Jewish  Appeal-Federation 
for  a  two-year  term  that  expired  in 
July  and  is  believed  to  have  given 
several  million  dollars  to  UJA- 
Fe deration.  But  his  best-known  Jew¬ 
ish  philanthropic  connection  was 
with  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  to  which  he  contributed  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  construction  of  the  Ivan 
and  Seem  a  Boesky  Library.  Boesky 
also  donated  his  family's  collection 
of  rare  Judaica  to  the  library,  includ¬ 
ing  11th-century  Talmud  fragments, 
the  classic  Torn  Sifrat  Ho-Cohenim, 
kabbalistic  manuscripts  and  five  rare 
communal  books  from  the  Jewish 
community  of  Pressburg. 

The  seminary,  in  the  midst  of 
celebrating  its  1 00th  anniversary, 
appears  particularly  disconcerted  by 
its  Boesky  connection.  Last  week, 
the  New  York  Post  ran  a  huge  photo¬ 
graph  of  Boesky  being  carried  aloft 
by  Rabbi  Ya’acov  Rosenberg,  JTS's 
vice  chancellor  for  development, 
and  other  seminary  leaders  during  a 
1983  reception  to  mark  a  $2m.  con¬ 
tribution  from  Boesky. 

According  to  JTS  spokesperson' 
Monica  Devins,  the  seminary  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Boesky  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  the  day  before  the  SEC 
announced  its  settlement  with  him, 
saying  he  was  resigning  from  the  JTS 
board  of  directors  ana  as  president 
of  the  Seminary  Library  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Asked  if  the  Seminary  is  consider¬ 
ing  returning  any  of  Boesky’s  con¬ 
tributions,  Devins  replied:  “At  the 
moment,  I  can  only  say  that  I  don't 
think  its  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  situation/’ 

Jfershel  Blumberg,  an  honorary 
national  chairman  of  national  UJA, 
responded  to  the  same  question  by 
saying:  “I  would  doubt  [New  York 
UJA-Federation]  would  return  the- 
money  since  it  is  unclear  what  part  of 
the  money  Boesky  contributed  was 
made  illegally." 


A  tie¬ 
breaking 
scare 

Boesky’s  big  role 
in  the  Jewish 
community  is  now 
.  a  source  of 
embarrasment 
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ACROSS 

1  Ease  ache  by  rubbing  with 
mother's  garden  herb  (7) 

5  Drink  after  a  kilo  of  vegetable 
<4) 

9  Not  3  single  invalid  complaint 
i6.9i 

10  Part  of  the  blob  end  of  the  ear 
14) 

11  Reveal  secret  permit  to  board 

(3.2)  | 

12  Simple  food,  so  change  course 1 
H) 

15 The  platform. is  about  to  lie 
for  the  newspapers  (7) 

16  Be  carried  in  explosive 
nuclear  rocket  CO 

17  Tbe  a.b.c  of  mathematics  (7) 

19  The  5280th  foot  in  London 

(4.3) 

21  Bill's  headed  off  misfortunes 
(4) 

22  No  lady  representative  (5) 

23  Only  the  first  half  of  the 
alphabet  interests  physicists 
(4) 

26  Reactionary  purpose  of  a 
driving  mirror  (8.7) 

27  Where  a  breeder  sends  bis 
horse  collar  keeper  (4) 

28  Old  copper  had  his  leg  pulled 
apparently  (7) 


DOWN 

1  Stubborn  beast  with  a  divine 
heart  died  totally  confused  (7) 

2  Coming  unawares  upon  brick 
obstacle  (9.5) 

3  Friend  stakes  everything  on 
the  second  last  letter! 4) 

4  Talk  non-stop  (7i 

5  Don't  file  bar  (4.3) 

6  100-watt  2-volt  bulb  (4) 

7 Let  bank  arrange  overall 
cover (7)  % 

8 Continually  peep  at  what  ray' 
boyfriend  gave  me!  (10.4) 

13  Maybe  a  leg  ring  displayed  by 
a  West  Indian  dance  (5) 

HSort  of  bomb  which  can 
pulverise  (5) 

17  Friendly  query  as  to  one's 
own  competence  l7) 

18Wild  because  endlessly 
endangered  (7) 

19  A  thousand  went  fishing  but 
got  crushed  (7) 

20 Mother  is  getting  on  despite 
being  in  a  bad  way  (7) 

24  Tease  a  silly  fellow  (4) 

25  Got  a  new  dress  in  Rome  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Allison,  10  Yeshayshu, 
232553;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin.  272315: 
Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
Aidawa.  Herod's  Gbib,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  25vn,  52  Etzel.  Hatikva.  378403; 
Lav  Ha’ir,  69  Ahad  Ha'am,  613862. 
Netanya:  Kupat  Hoiim  Clalit,  31 
Brad  etzky,  9112a 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  ibn  Sins.  672288. 
Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  Ana,  36  Ostrovs¬ 
ki,  Ra'anana. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (surgery, 
orthopedics),  Mrsgav  Ladach  (obstetrics), 
Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  lehitov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Netanye:  Laniado 

POLICE  100 

EttaMOO 

in  moat  parts  of  the  country, 
b)  Tiberias  «fial  924444,  tOryat  Stimo- 


FIRST  AID 


In  erne* ganciaa  dial  101  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  In  addMoa: 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashiceton  23333  Kiron  334442 

Bat  Yam  *551 1111  IGryatShmona  *44334- 
Bewsheba 74767  Nahariya  *323333 

Carmiel  *988555  Netanye  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Patah  Tikva  *9231117 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LsZon  94Z333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed30333 

Hattor 36333  Tai  Aviv  *240111 

Ho  Ion  8031 33  Tiberias  *90111 

•  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MTCU)  service 
in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

"Erao”  —  Emotional  Hret  AM,  Tel:  Jeru¬ 
salem  2271 ZJ.  Tel  Aviv  2B111V2,  Haifa 
672222,  Beersheba  418111.  Netanya  35316. 
flap#  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  far  help  call 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  88791. 

Jerasaleffi  Institute  for  Dreg  PraUmu. 

TeL  663828, 663902, 14  Bethlehem  Rd. 

The  Notional  Poison  Control  Centre  at 
Ram  bam  Hospital,  phone  [041529205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  far  informa¬ 
tion  in  caw  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  HoGre  Information  Centra  Tai.  03- 
433300, 43^00  Sunday- Thursday,  8  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


community.  “X  doubt  most'  of  the 
Jewish  leadership  was  so  surprised.” 

The  source  added,  “Boesky’s  be¬ 
haviour  during  the  Saudi  arms  sale 
discussions  last  May  has  to  be  reex¬ 
amined  in  fight  of  these  revelations. 
He  might  well  have  been  trying  to 
cony  favour  with  the  administration 
in  order  to  lessen  the  punishment  he 
already  knew  he  would  receive  be¬ 
cause  of  ins  insider  trading  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Boesky  was  one  of  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group  of  15  Jewish  leaders 
invited  to  the  White  House  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  to  discuss  the  armssale 
who  publicly  declared  support  for' 
the  administration's  position. ; 

But  Chris  Geisten,  director  of  the 
NJC,  said:  ‘T  don’t  think  the  two 
things  should  be  connected  in  that 
way.  I  think  Boesky  was  reflecting 
his  own  personal  reelings  on  that 
issue.  I  doubt  he  was  trying  to  curry' 
favour.”  «* 

The  son  of  Russian- Jewish  immig 
rants  who  owned  a  well-known  De¬ 
troit  restaurant,  Boesky  made  Ids 
fortune  in  little  over  a  decade  in  a 
career  based  on  risk  arbitrage  -  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stock  in  com¬ 
panies  that  are  likely  candidates  for 
.takeovers  by  other  firms.  The  one 
reason  Boesky  had  been  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful  in  the  arbitrage 
business  was  because  he  obtained 
adyance  tips  and  information  other 
wise  not  publicly  available  on  deals 
that  were  in  the  works. 

Boesky  got  his  information  from 
Drexel  Bamam  Lambert  Inc.  invest 
meat  banker  Dennis  Levine,  who 
was  indicted  on  charges  of  insider 
trading  last  May  and  later  told  feder 
a]  investigators  that  Boesky  bad  pair 
him' more  than  $2m.  for  the  tips  he 
provided. 

Boesky  has  been  ordered  by  the 
SEC  to  refiquish  $50m.  in  illegal 
profits  and  to  pay  another  $50m.  in 
civil  indemnities.  Like  Levine  before 
him,  Boesky  is  reported  to  have 
cooperated  with  the  SEC  to  reduce 


Ivan  Boesky  (AFP) 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  suspected 
something  big  was  about  to  happen 
to  Boesky,  because  he  has  kept  a  low 
profile  on  the  Jewish  scene  recently, 
and  also  dropped  out  of  the  news 
over  the  last  six  months  in  terms  of 
taking  part  in  arbitrage  deals,”  said 
one  source  active  in  the  pro-Israel 
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FIRE  102 

,h*  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
number  of  your  local  station  is  in  the 
front  of  the  pfione  directory- 


FLIGHTS 


24— Hours  Right  Information  Ser¬ 
vice:  Call  03-9712484  (muttWIne).  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03081111  (20 
lines) 


QUICK  CROSSWORD  8 Tree  cutter 

irnn«  10  Playhouse 

ACROSS  u Rem 

7  Two- wheeled  cab  12  Detect 


13  Colourful  bird 

17  Keen-edged 

18  Objectionable  child 

22  Foreigner 

23  Idea 

24  Barrel  maker 

25  Mediaeval  political 
system 

DOWN 

1  Idle  talk 

2  Dishevelled 

3  Plunder 

4  Copy 

5  Rest  oo  water 

6  Short  arm  of  river 
9  Defame 

M  Altered 

15  Calamity 

16  Dignified 

19  Deciduous  conifer 
2D  Pig-headed  mao 
21  Large  inn 


next  on  line  to  be  stung  by  tbe  SEC 
based  on  Boesky’s  information. 

The  New  York  Tones  ran  the 
names  of  several  investors  in  a  li¬ 
mited  partnership  with  Boesky.  in¬ 
cluding  several  prominent  members 
of  the  Jewish  community.  Martin 
Peretz,  editor  of  The  New  Republic., 
Eli  Broad,  the  head  of  Kaufman  and 
Broad,  a  Los  Angeles-based  finan¬ 
cial  services  concern;  and  Lewis. 
Lehrmap,  the  owner  of  the  Rite- Aid 
drugstore  chain  and  Republican 
candidate  for  New  York  State  gov 
ernor  in  1982,  were  all  named. 

Others  with  substantial  invest 
,  merits  with  Drexel  Burnham  Lam¬ 
bert,  which  has  been  subpoenaed  in 
connection  with  tbe  Boesky  affair 
are  Meshulam  Riklis,  the  Israeli- 
born  president  of  Rapid- American 
Gnp.;  Samuel  Betz  berg  of  FiistCSty 
Securities;  and  Nelson  Peltz  of 
l  National  Can  Cq.  None-  -of  these 
investors  have- beep  accused  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

Market  begins 
trading  on 
fundamentals 

Fears  earty  In  the  week  that  Wan 
Street  was  due  for  a  nasty  spin  In  the 
wake  of  Ivan-  Boesky’s  fed  and 
agreement  to  cooperate  with  U.S. 
investigators,  gave  way  by  mid-week 
to  a  flight  to  quafify  and  a  brisk  rise  in 
tbe  Dow  Jooes  Industrial  Average. 

Friday  the  market  indicator 
gained  a  strong  32.9  {Mints  to  end  the' 
week  at  1893.56,  compared  with 
1873.59  a  week  earlier. 

The  market  began  the  week  with  a 
steep  decline,  as  traders  feared  the 
hfloot  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission’s  widening 
probe  of  insider  trading.  Investors 
dumped  the  take-over  related  stocks 
tbst  had  fuelled  modi  of  the  market’s 
recent  run-op  for  fear  the  investiga¬ 
tion  would  damp  the  market  for 
“junk  besids,”  the  high-yield,  low- 
grade  securities  used  often  to  finance 


But  a  rebound  began  Wednesday, 
as  investors  turned  to  stocks  with 
strong  fundamentals,  ami  stayed 
with  the  market  tin  week’s  end. 

We  are  now  in  a  market  trading  on 
fundamentals  rather  than 
rumours,”  said  William  Lefevre  of 
Advertise. 

“In.  tbe  last  three  days  we  have  had 
a  massive  Right  to  quality  with  Him 
chips  outdoing  everything  else,” 
Charles  Jensen  of  MKJ  Securities 
noted,  on  Friday. 


No,  to  Israeli  investors 

CAIRO.  —  The  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  has  rejected  several  proposals 
by  Israeli  investors  to  develop  tour¬ 
ism  projects  in  Sinai,  it  was  reported 
here  on  Friday. 

The  proposals  had  been  submitted 
following  the  Peres-Mubarak  sum¬ 
mit,  but  at  this  stage,  a  senior  gov¬ 
ernment  official  said,  Egypt  alone 
will  be  investing  in  Sinai. 


Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS;  1  Broads.  4  Tares.  8  Asset. 
9  Rapture.  10  Termite.  II  Ido).  12 
Den.  14  Cede.  IS  Aliy.  18  Dab.  21 
Tube.  23  Routine.  25  Forgers,  26 
Irene,  Z7  Event.  28  Statue.  D0VTO;  1 
Beauty,  2  Observe.  3  Detained.  4 
Type.  5  Round.  6  Seemly.  7  Greed. 
13  NaturisL  18  Raiment,  17  Stifle,  19 

On  r*  _ — —  _  —  An  n _ u.  A  a  t  ■ 


Israeli  executives 
still  need  to 
learn  how  to  sell 
themselves 

.  BySraONfcduiffiON 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Pbst 
One  of  the  gi^-  weaJaresses  of 
Israeli  business  became  glaringly  ob¬ 
vious  during  the  ...  Israel-: America 
Trade  Week  Conference  that  ended 
last  Wednesday:  Israelis  don’t  sell 
toemselvesweJl.-.-  - 
Now  that’s  not  news  to  anyone  but 
It  was  interestmg  to 5€e  Israeli  speak¬ 
er  matched  up  against  his  American 
counterpart  and  see  how  he/she  me1 
asrtred  up.  The  Israelis  fared  about 
as  well  as  Maccabi  Td  Aviv  would 
against  the  Boston  .Celtics..  They 
were  in  a  different  league. '  ' 


nrpafyipine.-  Without  downraayitigi, 

SeagniEcana  of  itsmiKtobvious-; 

achievement,  it  ts  doubtful  that;; 
many  American  businessmen  were  - 
‘impressed  that  IsraeTs  cost-of-bving 
fodex  had  been  cut  to  a  20  per  cent 
annual  rise.  After  all  >  that  b  near  thoj 
rates  that  Americans  had  found  so 
intolerable  in  the  kte-I97Qs,  whof 
inflation  was  at  its  peak,  m  the  U.S.1 

Th*y  might  have  been  fatfaennore 
impressed  with  some  -details  about 

how  Israel  plans  to  rein  in  ramgloCaJ^ 


markets  were,  going  to  be  freed  or 
bow  the  government  planned  to  je- 
diice  spending  ami  cut  faxes.  - 

Soda  information  may  have  giveir 
them  more  confidence  about  then"* 
investment  dccMons-thffl-theetno-^ 
tioaalism  aqd  back-slapping  they ' 
were  generally  treated  to. 

If  the  Israeli  politicians  wanted  an1- 
example  of  the  type  of  presentation'’ 
they  should  emulate  then  they; 
should  have-noticed  a  lot  more  than* 
tbe  10-gaUon  stetson  of  Texas  Agri-^* 
culture  Commissioner  Jtm  Hightow- 1 
er.  He  came  in  like  a  sea  breeze  on; 
the  prairie  to  defiver  his  witty  and-  ' 


did,  m  the  most  enter- 


But  if  the  businessmen  did  not 
present  their  best'front,  the  Israeli 
politicians  at  the  conference  were  in. 
a  class  of  their  own.  No  less  than 
seven  .cabinet  ministers  spoke,  and 
with  Frune  MxmsterShaniir  setting 
the  tone,  each  tried  to  outdo  the 
other  in  the  fetmtousness,  boredom 
and  lack  of  substance  of  their 


It  may  be  unfair  to  attack  people 
presenting  themselves  in.  a  language 
other  than  their  mother  tongue  and 
then  comparing  them  to  Americans 
who  are  taught  to  articulate  from  the 
day  they  enter  kindergarten.  But-for 
the  most  pvt  the  politicians  were 
using  prepared  notes,  and  no 
amount  of  familiarily  with  the  En- 
language  could.Jiave  improved 

Finance  Minister 'Moshe.  Nisam, 
for  example,  again  trod  over. fire 
well-worn  path  of  fire  so-called  “suc¬ 
cess”  of  the  economic  stabilization 


carefully  about  what  information.  - 
would  be  useful  and  interesting  and-1 
he  got  it  off  his  chest  with  the 
greatest  impact  he  could  make.  He-' 
sold  him  self  and  his  ideas.  *f 

Not  all  the  Israelis  presented-; 
themselves  poorly.  A  number,  such  ' 
asHiHurvitz  ofTeva  Pharmaceutic-" 
als  Industries  Ltd.,  presented  well-” 
prepared  scad  interesting  addresses.- 
But  for  others,  the  less  said  the1: 
better.  -  n 

,  The  one  theme  that  dominated  the :  * 
conference  was  that  Israel  needs  to  - 
improve  its  marketing  techniques. 
And  these  weaknesses  manifested r 
fireoaseSvesin  fire  way  many  Israelis** 
made  their  addresses  -  lack  of  mar-  j 
ket  research  (what  does  the  audience'7 
already  know).  Jack  of  imagination-' 


or  originality  m  delivery  (few  used'- 
amno-mual  dr  any  other  kind  of-- 
aids),  andmostof  an  a  lack  of  ability  * 
to  sell  themselves  or. their  ideas  with 
foe  same  conviction  showed  by  thexr> 
American  counterparts. 


Egyptian  oil  income  will  fall  sharply 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  Egypt  expects 
to  earn  $650milljion  from  ofl  exports 
this  year,  down  sharply  from  $2 
billion  in  1985,  fire  semi-official  Al- 
Akram  daily  said  last  wet*. 

It  quoted  Ofl  Minister.  Abdet- 
Hadi  Kaodeel  as  saying  in  an  inter¬ 
view  marking  the  centenary  of 
Egypt's  fust  oilfield  that  fire  decline 
was  a  direct  resufe  of  the  coilapse  in 
[^Wi4£alTg^Ce8.L“-'r;n7  VJB13T1  ?3'.C.!J 


Kandeel also  said  thatEgypt’s  oil: 
reserves  bad  risen  m  th  e  past  three-, 
years  from  three  bilfidn  to  3.4  bilKoti  ; '  ■*" 
tons  with  thediscoveiy  of  aew  fields,  j 
especially  in  file  mostly  unexplored  . 
Western  desert.  .  „ 

-  Egypt,  winch  is  not  a  member  of? 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries,  exports  250,000,. 
tifits  production  of 870, 000-barrels  a.? 
•day.  -  .  "  7  r*  5»s!t 


Israel  Lwid*  Admlnfotrntion  -  - 
Tel  Aviv  District 

TemierforljiBseofPlot  tor  Construction  of  “  - 

todustrlalStriictive  in  Holon— Tender  No.  119AWTTA 

The  fame!  Lands  AdhtotonOoh -fovtos  bide  tram  tm  Wstestod  In  signing  a 
dswalopmertf  agreement  to  pkXB,dsWte  of  whfch  at  ttie  time  of  pubBctflon  of 

flw  fonder  are  6a  toSoet: 


Total  construction  % 
forfl-staraybWg.* 


■MmunpHdo 
(M8,notlDcL  - 
VA1J“  " 


Dspostt 


100  •  388£B5.  .-  SO, 000  ; 

*  In  accadanoewtftrfaiifo^buSdhB  plan  37/Hat,  pfcs  to  scheduled  lor  industrial  use. 
Als  pemtinad  to  build  50%  as  a  stonyof  a  height  up  to  9  metres,  a  basement  with  an 
waa  erf  regular  storey  and  a  gaBery  wtti  an  area  of  j40%  of  the  stony  area. 

“  MWmum  prica  Is  taasd  onlho  development  so  Wundartahan.  ' 

Any  TurthardwetoprrwrtwSbeciiiBgodtoltoBoccOBafalblddw.i^wBlrn^  separate 
payment  to  the  devatopera.  *. 

Pwtldpallqn  In  the  tender  b  open  only  to  those  recommandad  by  fee  MMaby  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  (IboonsiiandaHona  must  relate  torarea.  aba  andkxaflohrttha 

The  tender  documents  may  be  obtained  against  a  norwefundrile  Ms'sD  payment 
(indutfcig  VAT}  at  tlw  tercel  Lands  AcSrtntetraKoo  office.  11 6  Dfarech  Petah  "TScva  (BeA 
Kafca),  during  legufarwoffcfag  houa. 

The  Anal  date  for  submtfeig  applications  for  Mrrfstry  of  Consnerce  and  industry 
recommandaSons  b  December 25, 1966,^ The  fond  data'for  submMng  bids  te  l2noonon 
Janua^22,1987. 

BUs  not  In  the  tandem  poettiaK  at  lhe  above  time,  whatever  the  reason,  wfl  not  be 
considered.  . 

The  farad  Lands  AdrnMWratilon  does  not  undertake  to  accept  flie  highest  or  any  bid. 


hnmlL^MmtnhanOon  fW  Mhmlolpegty  Hhnwl  Ta'aNa  Ltd. 

.  Him  K/Mnct 

Tenders— Leases  on  7  Ploteln  a  Worfcshops/Aifisana  Quarter—  !  - 
ShuMWadSagb— HNfa 

«*are  invted  from  those  interested  In  sitting  adOAtapmstit  agreement  wAh  respeetto 
pfols  appearing  in  master  plan  182&HF.  afloceted  tor  the  construction  a  workshops 
Wiener,  the  detaBs  of  which,  at  the  tkneofpubflcation  of  the  tender* areas  foflows: 

Tender  No.  PtotNa.  Approtarea  -  ftomdttMf 


■  .  iro 

820  ; 

I'  '•  •  234.  ’ 

250 

DevatopmentCtiaraB* . 
MS, 

not  bid.  VAT}*  - 


Mhdraum  Price 
(Nto, 

not  bid.  VAT) . 


Deposit 

im 


JtPJlt  i>1  iSp 


^pconinnis 
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in  row  posted  by  EQ 


Wall  Street 
■  address 

'■ '  ■  wears  a  modest  white  jrofOcm 
.lut  and  a  cobalt-blue  sflk  Mouse.  A 
.  rim  1.6  metres,  she  flashes  a  dis- 

*  timing  p{xip  >nniip 

v  ’  But  don’t  let  appearances  deceive 

.  'em.  •-• 

.  Marcia  J.  Kramer  can  standtoe-to- 
®e  with  business  heavyweights  and 


if  Wall  Street  bulls  and  bears. 

‘  .  Allans  more,  she  carries  a  powerful 

message:  ~ 

'•  Close  the  “information  andcredi- 
•-  ,  «bty  sap,"  she  told  Lradl  eseca- 
Ives,  if  yon  want  to  entice'  U^. 

,  investors. 

-  ,jf-  Tucking  the  warning  neatly  into  a 
4."; r  speech  on  the  merits  of  feting  with 
.:  J-  "  ier  employes*,  the  American  Stock 
‘‘  Exchange,  Kramer  chided  Israeli:. 
..  ■  :s^!:pa;e8  for  their  lack  of  candour. 

“Every  one  oC  the  brokers,  inves- 
*■  tors  and  analysts  I  spoke  toin  an 
'  informal  survey  I  condncted  said  that 
Israeli  companies  suffer  from  an  ih*; 
^formation  gap  In  the  States,”  she 
-said.  “They’re  slow  in  getting  toefr  . 
■'•V;  numbers  out,-  often  they  don’t  have 
T  :  an  investor  rebtious.caotacL  Getting 
the  numbers  oat,  giving  the  fufl 
-  -^story,  having  someone  who  can  manor 
tain  an  investor  rdatkms  contact-.,  is 
vitaBy  Important.” 

In  comments  after  her  speech,  the 
-Anaex  vice  president  said  the  in- 
.formation  flowsboukfo’tbestaim- 
cbed  regardless  of  the  company’s 
t  .  T  fortunes.  “FuB  disclosure  ps  .neces-' 
- .  .sary]  evenwhentbenewsisbad,”she 
~„said.  “Bad  nero  is  going  to  gk  ont 
sooner  or  later.  Let  -tee  investors 
*  know  when  yon  know.” 

Despite  the  “information  gap’’  — 

:  which  Kramer  attributes  to  the 

_ ^“different  investment  cnlfane”  in 

Israel  -  these  Isradi  companies  have 
““t  raised  substantial  fhnds  on  the  UJS-, 

-  markets. 

..  From  January  1980  to  October 
1986,  Isradi  companies  raised  $427  J 
miOxon  on  29  issues.  Twenty-seven 
.1  Israeli  and  IsraeH-affiliated  com- 
;  panies  are  traded  on  U.&£xdianges: 

- 18  over-the-counter,  eight  on  the 
Amex  and  one  on  theNew  York  Stock 
'Exchange. 

Kramer,  a  Harvard-trained  eco- 
'  -  nomist,  said  foe  Amex  offers  numerr 
:  ■  =  CKKadvantagesfor  Israeli  companies^ 
not  yet  on  a  &S.  exchange.  ^  *  - 


'•■--1?^  Economic Staff  "  !i 

ECI  Telecom  Xtd.  -posted-  its 
fourth .  successive  year-on-year 
quarterly  loss  and  sales  dedinerin  the' 
three  months  ended  September  30, 
batit  was  able  to  narrow  its  loss  from 
the  second  quarter  and  boo^t  sales. 
:In  an  unaudited,  consolidated 
statement  released  Thursday,  the 
compgmy  said  its  net  sales  declined 
15.5  percent  in  foeJune-Septcmber 
period  to., $4.41  million 7  while  it 
-tioriedm  a$1.59m.  net  loss,  equal  to 
32  cents  a  share.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1985,  EQ  had  squeezed  out  a 
519,000  profit.  _ 

.For;,  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  the  company's  net 
.sales  .dipped  19.8  per  cent  to 
$13.43m.,  while  the  company  ended 
$6.19m.  in  the  red,  equal  to  $1.23  a 
share. 

ECI,  which  manufactures  -  and 
markets  telecommunications  sys¬ 
tems  for  military  and  commercial 
.  uses,  noted,'  however,  that  third- 
quarter  sales  were  up  10  per  .cent 
from  the  second  quarter  while  its 
losses  were  cut  46  per  cent 

It  attributed  both  improvements 
to  eost-cuttiog  programmes  begun-in 
the  .second -quarter,  which  entailed 

Hospitals 


dismissing  20  per  cent  of  its  work¬ 
force  by  the  end  of  August  and 
reducing  salaries. 

The  company  offered  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  continuing  losses  in  the 
statement  accompanying  its  results. 
In  the  past,  the  company  has  attri¬ 
buted  its  troubles  to  the  effectively 
frozen  shekel/dollar  exchange  rate, 
which  boost  exporters'  local  produc¬ 
tion  costs  without  compensating 
them  with  increased  value  for  their 
dollars.  It  also  blamed  losses  on  its 
reliance  on  low-profit  sales  to  the 
Defence  Ministry. 

Despite  continuing  troubles,  ECI 
said  its  research  and  development 
programme  “continued  at  previous 
revels"  in  the  third  quarter  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  product]  oo  of  its  new 
DTK-240  system.  The  systems  have 
been  ordered  for  use  in  the  first 
transatlantic  fibre-optic  cable. 

The  company  also  raid  it  recently 
signed  two  co-production  agree¬ 
ments  with;  two  major  Western 
European  manufacturers,  which  it 
did  not  identify.  ECI  said  “these  new 
relationships  will  enable  [us]  to  in¬ 
crease  [our]  marketing  ana  sales 
penetration  m  the  markets  served  by 
those  manufacturers.'' 


Darousha 
scores  gov’t 
on  joblessness 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
NAZARETH.  -  “Several  families 
here  are  in  the  first  stages  of  hunger 
and  real  poverty  with  no  work  and 
no  income,”  Knesset  member  Abdel 
Wabab  Darousha  said  yesterday. 

He  was  commenting  on  statistics 
released  by  the  local  -labour  ex¬ 
change  that  showed  that  more  than 
3,000  people  from  the  town  and 
surrounding  Arab  villages  were  on 
the  dole. 

Darousha  said  the  jobless  figures 
meant  that  the  region  had  the  high¬ 
est  unemployment  rate  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  unable  to  find 
jobs.  The  government  had  promised 
special  assistance  for  the  area,  but 
apart  from  the  creation  of  120  tem¬ 
porary  jobs  with  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  nothing  bad  been  done,  he 
said. 

Darousha  warned  that  unless  the 
government  and  the  Histadrut  took 
immediate  steps  to  alleviate  the 
situation  “there  wonld  be  a  catas¬ 
trophe." 

“The  fact  that  some  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  their  daily  bread  or 
school  books  for  their  children 
causes  social  and  political  problems 
in  addition  to  humanitarian  ones.” 


<r 


Abdel  Wahab  Darousha 

(Eiiahu  Harali} 

Darousha's  comments  were 
echoed  by  Nazareth  Labour  Council 
Secretary  Muhammed  Abu  Ahmed, 
who  said  there  was  no  industry  in  the 
town  or  surrounding  areas,  and  no 
way  of  absorbing  the  vast  number  of 
unemployed. 

The  dearth  of  jobs  in  the  region 
had  forced  many  residents  to  find 
work  outside  the  town  and  they  had 
been  among  the  first  to  be  dismissed 
because  of  cutbacks.  The  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  has  been  exacerbated 
by  the  recession  in  the  construction 
industry,  which  had  previously  pro¬ 
vided  jobs  for  a  large  proportion  of 
Nazareth's  working  population. 


i  i'll  t  i 


foe-counter  testings,  she  sand,  the 
Amex  offers  greater  vEabifity.  Inves- 
tors  find  it  easier  to  get  information 
dfi  Amex  stocks  because  they’xe&ted 
„  in  more  newspapersjtnd  more  items 
~  A*  reported.  “If  ytmever  tiled  to  get 
~  the  pdee/eanungs  ratio  or  dividend 

_ _ _  of  an  over-the-counter  stock,  yoa*B 

know  what  I  mean,”  she  said. 

•  She  also  noted  that  tee  price  of 
^  Amex  stocks  remains  more  stable 
from  trade  to  trade,  a  market  func- 
tion  called  liquidity. 

_ _ -  -!  “By  and  larger”  *e  said,  “those 

slocks  on  the  Nasdaq  have  more  price. 

*  Aanges  and  lower  liquidity  than 

_ tkoseon  the  [Amex].”  ;  • 

-  ■  In  her  slide  presentation  Tuesday 

.  a!  the  Td  Aviv  Hfiton,  Kramer  also 
eked  some  advantages  the  Amex 
folds  ova*  foe  pitstigluns  New  York 


t  On  the  Amex,  a  medtnm-sfeed 
company  won’t  be  dwarfed  by  sack 
,  ---■  NYSE  giants  as  IBM.  Fta1her,.oncea 
-  ^nupmyiy.is  listed op-theNYSB, with-, 
drawal  requires  a  twwUuk.wteof 
Sharelndders. ; 

i  “I’ve  heard  it  compared  -■* 

.  j&oach  MoteL:  You  get  on,  bat  then 
s  ^  H’s  difflcidttogetda;7”  shesmd. 

‘fBy  listing  oh  the  Amex,  yon  keep 
■  your  option^  open.  Ypu  caen  always 
Ifave  to  go  to  the  NnrJftrk«  to  the 
mritet  Tfiotfsoo 
.-^ned  tape  in  either  derision.”  -V-- 
**  ■  What  sort  -of  companies  fr  tee 
Amex  looking  for*  Kramer  jmd  the 
^  profile  -  innovatsvi^»- 

treprenehrial  with  exceBent  growth 
.«■  prospects”  -fits  many  IsraeBfinig. 
*jWhether  yduYe  hfeb  tech  reafly 
doesn’t  matter  to  ns,”  she  m 

*  Tab  alternative  avenue_  linking 

*  fa-jifii  rftmpanrifs aad  UJS.  ovestors 
■s*  cold  be  a  “country  fond,”  Kramer 

’>  ^.Undersnchasdieraejtavestnrs 
dodtheir  money  aad  the  fond  nana- 
/  gers  invest  in  pubBc  and  pmafo 

Companies  wftinn  the  target  comary- 


on  the  NYSE.  ,  ’  _ 

,  “It’s  afl  the  rage,”  Kram^saht 
1  Still,  regardless  of  the  formula* 


y.ByJUDYSBEGEL 

-  The  Health  .  Ministry  yesterday 
asked  the  Treasury  for  a  sup- 
1  plonotary  budget  of  $25  hnlfion  to 
tide  over  the  hospitals,  many  of 
which  it  said  are  already  naming 
dangerously  low  on  drugs,  equip¬ 
ment  and  food. 

ArcOnfing  to  tin  ministry, 'the 
ander  hos^tafls  are  esqperidy  hard 
bit,  and  many  have  ran  oat  of  ftmds 
even  though  tee  fiscal  year  does  not 
end  nntS  April  1.  In  receid  weeks  the 
mimufry  h«g  surveyed  the  ffoandal 
conditicrntd  nine  government  hospitr 
als.  -  , 

Intensive-care,  dialysis,  bone- 

marrow  transplant,  and  baDoon- 
fheirapy  emteae  dnits  in  most  of  the 
hospitals  received  no  allocations  at  aH 
for  the  current  fiscal  year- 

CURRENCY  _ 
MARKETS 

Dollar’s  strength 
likely  to  continue 

The  dollar  dosed  higher  against 
major  currencies  over  last  week, 
with  the  yen  being  the  weakest  The 
U.S.  currency  moved-hi^li^;dC^pfttf’ 
a-  boHt  of  economic-statistics-  that 
indicated  the  economy  was  still  slug¬ 
gish  apd  despite  lower  interest  rates. 

On  Thursday,  a  record  2  per  cent 
drop  in  personal  spending  was'  re- 
pbrted.  Before  that  the  Commerce 
Department  released  its  upward  re¬ 
vision  of  third-quarter  U.S.  gross 
national  product  to  2.9  percent.  But 
tiiis  figure  was  well  discounted  by  the 
market.  Tbe  GNP  was  boosted  by  a 
surge  in  the  volatile  defence- 
spending  category. 

The  pound  sterling  was  relatively 
strong  against  the*  dollar.  It  slipped 
driwn  early  in  the  week  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  delayed  response  to 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's 
assertion  that  a  stronger  economy 
was  a -precondition  to  Rritain’s  full 
membership  in  the  European 
Monetary  -System;  British  output 
data  pubtished  last  week  were  stron¬ 
ger  than  expected. 

-  The  dollar  is  likely  to  appreciate 
further  to  the  levels  of  its  recent 
trading  range  of  2.06-2.07  Deots- 
rhmarks.The  U.S.  currency^  recent 
strength  is  a  correction  to  its  over¬ 
extended  drop  in  recent  months. 
This  explains  why  the  dollar  has 
been  gaming  in  the  face  of  weak 
economic  data. 

Many  operators  are  also  con-  | 
vinced  that- central  banks  are  pre-  , 
pared  to  defend  the  two-mark  level 
iand  162-yen  level,. and  are  willing  to 
sell  when  the  dollar  readies  them. 

'  The  TJJ&.  currency  is  basically  under- 
mooed  against  the  yen  by  the  recent 
u/sTjapanese  declaration  that 
farther  appreciation  of  the  yen 
would  hurt  the  Japanese  economy. 

As  a  result,  therwide  trading-range 
situation  ean  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  an  upwards  'bias  for  the 
dollar.  .  *  ■  , 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barack  Advisory  Service. 


Earn  Sales  $50,000 

Hotsbot  to.bande  eorporato  . 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

Goneful  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Rea  I  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  InvsL  • 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
PuDv-tinked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term -2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+ yrs 


123.88+0.48% 

168.13+1.04% 

10535+0.05% 

185.79+0^6% 

207.61+0.74% 

209.23-0.14% 

149.73+034% 

217.59+1.54% 

162.93+Z75% 

105.45-026% 

13834+0.44% 

142.43+0.79% 

172-B4+2.7B% 

11334-0.03% 

115.72-0.02% 

11730-0.14% 

11439+0.13% 

94.19-0.07% 

11132+a01% 

113.11-0.11% 

107.52+0.05% 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total  NIS  16,758.600 

Arrangement  NIS  2.026.000 

Non-bank  NIS  14,732300 

Bonds- total  NIS  6,290,800 

Index-finked  NIS  4,020300 

Dollar-finked  NIS  2^70300 

Treasury  Bids  NIS  1,127,700 

Share  Movements: 

Advances  201  (1711 

Of  which  5%  +  44  (31) 

"buyers  only”  8  (2) 

Declines  104  (1071 

of  which  5%+  IS  (13 

"sellers  only"  5  (0) 

Unchanged  78  (102) 

Trading  Halt  37  (40) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Stable/mixedtn  1% 


201  (171) 

44  (31) 

8  (2) 
104  (1071 
15  (13) 

5  (0) 

78  (102) 

37  (40) 


435%  fully-finked 

80%  linked 

Double- linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gil  boa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield) 


Stable/mixed  to  1% 
Stable/mixed  to  0.5° 
Sta  bl  e/rises  to  1  % 

Mixed  to  1% 
Mixed  to  1% 
Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1% 

20.10-21.50% 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


16.80% 

16.49% 

1635% 

16.43% 

16.82% 

16.44% 

16.76% 

15.39% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

VOONIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "arrengemwtit”) 
Maritime  1160  1775 

General  non-err.  26000  587  +53 

First  Inti  3555  2097  +1.6 

Fffil  .  _ .  .  4495  3312  +2.7 

'CtMnmercialBanks 

[part  of  "arrangement") 

IDBr  80170  499  +0.0 

Union  0l1  -  59967  148  +03 

Discount  103100  214  +03 

Mizrahi  33200  284 

Hapoalim  r  •  54460  1166  ‘  — 

General  A  140020  20  -0.7 

Leumi  0.1  34625  1290  - 

Fin.  Trade  47000  -  -0.4 


Trade  &  Services 

MeirEzra  1495  3499  -13 

Supersol  2  7035  1495  +33 

Defekr  3485  3190  +23 

Lighterage  14200  33  -4.1 

Cold  Storage  2030  740  - 

Dan  Hotels  1756  782  -33 

Yarden  Hotel  2850  148  +1.1 

Hilon  1  31037  77  -1.0 

Teaml  1890  2910 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Union  SI  -  58967  148  +03 

Discount  103100  214  +03 

Mizrahi  33200  284 

Hapoalim  r  •  54460  1166  ‘  — 

General  A  140020  20  -0.7 

Leumi  0.1  34625  1290  - 

Fin.  Trade  47000  -  -0.4 

Mortgage  Banka 

Leumi  Mort  r  7490  1299  +1.4 

Dev.Mort.  2335  686  -13 

Mishkan  r  S90  1285  +13 

Tefahotr  18010  293  -03 

Meravr  6300  181 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  no  trading 

IndLDev.DD  notrading 

Clai  Leasing  0.1  20700  83  +85 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1442  748  +3.0 

Hassnehr  376  68680  -1.6 

Phoenix  0.1  700.34430  - 

Kamishmar  7230  307  +43 

Menorah  1  2100  578  -23 

Sahar  r  5860  869  - 

Zion  Hold.  1  8640  20  +23 


Azorim 

Eilon 


845  22152  -0.5 

K0  21756  -83 


Africa  Isr.  0.1  38180  215‘  +03 

Dankner  4950  92  —1.0 

Prop.  &  Bldg.  3180  3331 

BaysideO.1.  4646  -  386  - 

ILDCr  59950  326  +1.4 

Rasco  r  notrading 

Mehadrin  8470  353  +13 

Hadarim  1441  2992  +5.6 


Dankner 
Prop.  &  Bldg. 
BaysideO.1 
ILDCr 

Rasco  r  i 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 

Surrfrost 

Elite 

Adgar 

Argaman  r 

DehaGI 

Maquettal 

Espial  - 

Polgat 

Schoefierina 

Rogosin 

Urdan  0.1  r 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

Zion  Cables 

Pecker  Steel 

Bbit 


3910  1050  -05 

no  trading 
11800  385 

17400  818  +13 

580  2739  +03 

no  trading 

3480  4348  +23‘ 

5170  1231  +23 

14200  63 

3775  1842  +2.7 

14600  74 

3500  1479  +03 

7888  2330  +h0.0 

2621  1619  +0.0 

2460  744  +81 

13260  392  +13 

397000  64  -23 


Elron  327000  62  -3.0 

Ant  32600  237  +33 

Clai  Electronics  2195  2922  +3.0 

Speetronix  1  2060  3778  +6.5 

TAXI  4000  1009  +5.3 

Ackerstein  1  859  4851 

Acan  5  17140  117 

Alliance  2400  283  -4.0 

Dexter  3400  322  -0.6 

Fertilisers  5350  218  +82 

Haifa  Chem.  . 419.  10746__ +19.. 

Tevar  8480  2919  -14 

Dead  Sea  r  4650  1880  - 

Petrochem.  844  19162  - 

NecaChem.  7400  855  +3.5 

Frutaram  15050  132  -1-6 

Madera  Paper  270000  53  +0.9 

Central  Trade  8200  355  -13 

Koqrp  6600000  1  -80 

□al  inds.  1546  32756  +3.9 

Investment  Companies 

•  IDB  Dev.  r  5250  5174  +5.2 

Kern  3450  2158  +2.5 

Afik  1  222  8143  +03 

Ga  heist  1390  836  +1.1 

Israel  Corp.  1  10035  641  - 

Wolfson  1  r  123900  0  +5.0 

Hapoalim  Inv.  6775  2533  +4.0 

Leumi  Invest,  notrading 
Discount  Invest  2990  10304  +4.2 

Mizrahi  Invest  18450  196  +5.3 

Clai  10  980  12447  +1.0 

LandecoO.1  5000  UA  - 

PamaO.1  10450  149  +10.0 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOiiExpi.  18200  121  +23 

J.0.8L  3913  s.o.1  +5.0 

Abbreviations: 

s.o.  seHara  only  b  bearer 

b-o.  buyers  only  r  registered 


DWELLINGS 


For  some  elderly, 
the  golden  years  can  lose 
their  lustre. 


Munrrvn  ROOM  or  small  apartment  far 
17(0,  3/4  months,  preferably  in  Baka.  TeL 
02r815170. 


TEL  AVIV 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists.  Inter-Israel,  TeL  03-294141. 
DELUXE  STUDIO  WANTED,  unfurnished/ 
fnmisbed,  $300/400.  Principals.  CG  40607, 
P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000. 


can't  just  take  tee  money  and  nni 
and  think  that’s  the  way  to  mate  St  m 
tjte  maxtet.” 


Are  yduloofciPg  fora 

broker? 

_ v,mr  ondTIS.  Futures 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


But- you  cm  hek>  Mghten  up  thar  was. 
Thromh  your  gowoelty.Tfie  Jenisslem 
PwJsForeato  Ma  Mot  Fundhripsfte 


■TOP  SALARY  to  top  EagEsb  typisrs,  short¬ 
hand,  tde*  and  ward  processor  operators, 
immediate  employment.  Flexible  bom. 
Translators’  PooL  100  Be^Yetada  St.  Td 
Aviv  9  a.m.-2  p-m.;  TeL  03-221214,  02- 

S164ff,  04-667267. _ ' 

ON  for 


burden  in  their  tatter  years. 

Yow  eordrfoutlons  go  a  long  way - 

A  spnrkBng  social  Dte! 

Tbo  Fund  supportB  and  maintains  day  care 
centres,  wtwra  our  needy  elderly  can  spend 
theirfene  in  a  happy,  soda!  atnraplwa  wrfn 


A  warm  glow  on 
a  cold  evening 

The  FdfBake  Ma  Not  Fund  sipp^as  heaters.^ 
Wankste.  pyjamas,  man^sses 
wmm  clothing  -  dasparatety  needed  during 
the  cold  winter  months. 

Bring  a  Httie  comfort 

into  their  homes! 


ares  W1U  u  wv,  m  -v-- 

The  FoTBateUe  Not  Fund  ensures  thair 

-tame  away  tmmhome”  has  hmnure, 
equipmant  and  games,  aiyi  te  maWaned. 
heated  and  kept  dean. 

A  glittering  smBol 


SERVICES 


standard  homes  that  urgoidy  require  repair 
or  renovation,  as  well  as  security  measures 
such  as  locks  or  beepers. 

PLEASE,  HELPUS  HELP  THEM. 
GIVE  OEMEROUSLYTO 


‘FDRSflHE  JDE  W 


^r5S£SES5T3=-— -r-  -■ 


ooJSl-SWH 


PURCHASE/SALE 


. . . . . . 

JACKIE  BUYS  HOUSE  CONTENTS. 
Household  goods,  dothtt.  electrical  ap- 
pBance&.Td.(B391g49,anday.  ,  • 

HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  anrignes, 

equrnmepl,  fimridatioiis.  TeL  03-831724. 


ISOOF _ information  and  Securit^ervices 


VEHICLES 


FOR. IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY:  Opel  + 
Fwtd'  +"  BJkLW.  +  Srinni  +  VotawSfien 
W87,  Jtt  apodal  wic«for 
iamifeanawm  (B442832. 0^447924. 

EOHDTAUNUS  Sratxm,  1966,  excelled,  MS 
L6SUX-927173. 


CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL  REALTY 

Exclusive  Homes,  Rentals,  Sales 
DON’T  GET  A  FOOTSORE  IN  ISRA  EL  - 
IVE  KNOW  THE  STANDARDS  YOU  EXPECT 

Tvl  Aviv,  jion'.at  Aviv,  Ramai  Hssharon,  Ho» zhyas  P:iuach 
T el .  -;03»  ?S62 22  (Ext.  305 ) 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  INT’L 


Lest  Updated  Tapaa 

21.71  7-17.00% 

20.11  10-16.50% 

17.10  8-16.50% 

8.5  8-16% 

11.11  10-16% 


Pakam  7-Day  Pakam  30-Day 

8-17.50%  8-18.75% 


11-17.50% 

8-17% 

6-15% 

11.70-17.20% 


15-18.00% 

14-19.00% 

5-17% 

13-19-50% 


nno  i  i  i-  ,  -  ,  . 

Raies  vary  according  to  size  ol  deposit.  . 

rrapas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  day3.) 

PATAH _ FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 

(November  20)^  3-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  (5100,000)  «“  IS 

STG  (10,000  pounds)  9-625  9  625 

DMK II 080001 marts)  3.750  3.75U 

SFR  (50.000  francs)  3.000  3.000 

YEN  (3,000,000  yen)  3.125  djza 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subied  to  change. 


Currency  basket  ]  ] 

U.S.  A  Dollar  ]  J 

Deutschmark  ]  ° 

Pound  Sterling  1  * 

French  Franc  '  ® 

Japanese  Yen  100  0 

Dutch  Florin  ]  ° 

Swiss  Franc  ]  ” 

Swedish  Krone  \  0 

Norwegian  Krone  i 

Danish  Krone  1  0 

Finnish  Mark  ]  5 

Canadian  Dollar  1  i 

Australian  Dollar  1 

S.  African  Rand  1  J 

Belgian  Franc  10  '■ 

Austrian  Shilling  10  ] 

Italian  Lira  -  1000  1 

Jordanian  Dinar  1 

Egyptian  Pound  1 

ECU  1 

•Nov.  21 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 
Buy  Sell 
1.4880  1.5070 
1.4857  1.5043 
0.7399  0.7492 
2.0993  2.1256 
0.2259  0.2287 
0.9126  09240 
0.6551  0.6633 
0.S896  0.9008 
0.2140  0.2167 
0.1965  0.1989 
0.1959  0.1S83 
0.3007  0.3045 
1.0735  1.0369 
0.9568  0.9688 
0.6626  0.6709 
0.3536  0.3580 
1.0507  1.0639 
1.0683  1.0816 


1.5392  1.5585  -  - 


BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates* 

_ 

1.4959 

1.45 

1.52 

1.4960 

0.72 

0.76 

0.7411 

2.04 

2.14 

2.1116 

0.22 

0.23 

03264 

0.89 

0.93 

0.9139 

0.64 

0.67 

0.5561 

0.87 

0.91 

0.8901 

0.21 

0.22 

0.2146 

0.19 

030 

0.1965 

0.19 

030 

0.1961 

0.29 

031 

0.3014 

1.05 

1.10 

1  0792 

0-90 

039 

09680 

0.43 

0.52 

0.6702 

035 

0.36 

0.3566 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0522 

1.04 

1.10 

1.0701 

4.07 

4.33 

43486 

0.74 

0.78 

0.8078 

— 

UA 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(November  21) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


388.20 

M.388.25 


30GMT) 


GOLD:  LONDON  AM.  FIX  389.50  P.M.  FIX 

PARIS  NOON  RX  392.41  ZURICH  P.i 
SILVER:  LONDON  FX  544.50 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  480.50 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  119.20 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5. 

Forward  Rates 

(November  21)  _ 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK  2.0175/90  48/45  70/65 

POUND  STERLING  ’-SSKS  122SJ5  “SES 

nance  FRANC  1.6845/60  66/61  95/90 

SSSl^YiN  163.85/95  35/33  45/43 

FRENCH  FRANC  6.6025/45  300/325  500/540 

ESSJSST  13K.7M0  1025/1075  1625/™ 

DUTCH  GULDEN  .  2J2786/93  19/17  29/26 

BELGIAN  FRANC  41.925/940  9.5/11.5  15/18 

DANISH  KRONE  7.6175KW  425J475  650/7M 

a  AFRICAN  RAND  0-4480^0  30/23  40/33 

liK  S£r.  UNIT  1.0315/19  26/23  38^ 

FINNISH  MARK  4.9580/00  470/510  710/760 

AL^TOALIAN  DOLLAR  0.6447/52  86/83  173/1  IE 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.595OTO0  1255H245  1775/179- 

,  F«rPVl4iPr/^m>iawalooaw?Ltafoa-  -.ii . . . 

high/low  (eg- 220/210) — deduct  from  spot  pnee. 

iow/high  leg.  210/220) — add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  M ARKETS 

(November  21) 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  7.50%;  Broker  Loan  7.00-7^25%;  NY  Euros  3 
months  6Vie-51Vi6%;  Fed  Funds  late 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

nneruun  20120/30  1.6725/35  1.4140/50  162.90/00  1.3861/65 

BSP  .  !Si  IS  ISiSS  ISSSo  !SB 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

2.0175/90 

48/45 

1.4230/40 

120/118 

1 .6845/60 

66/61 

163.85/95 

35/33 

6.6025/45 

300/325 

1397.75/50 

1025/1075 

23786/93 

19/17 

41.926/940 

9.5/11.5 

7.6175/00 

425/475 

0.4480/90 

30/23 

1.0315/19 

26/23 

4.9580/00 

470/510 

0.6447/52 

86/83 

7.5950/00 

1255/1245 

3MTHS 

70/65 

180/177 

95/90 

45/43 

500/540 

1625/1700 

29/26 

15/18 

650/700 

40/33 

38m 

710/760 

123/118 

1775/1795 


6MTHS 
131/124 
360/355 
1 B0/1 70 
90/85 
860/910 
3100/3200 
59/53 
29m 
1400/1500 
80/70 
78/71 
1450/1550 
213/207 
3435/3475 


Comment  e „ 

The  dollar  ended  firmer  and  at  te  highest  dosing  I tevel  of  the  wjriren  f =r«JJ*K 
was  boosted  by  shortcovering  which  emerged  after  ^ tite  “J 
resilient  at  the  lower  end  of  its  recent  trad'r^r^ge.  Thera  was  no  econo,™ 

news  or  other  developments  to  affect  activity.  Sterling  also  aavanceo,  oui 
surrendered  some  gains  by  the  dose. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  Isr  Pap 
Am  pal 
Elscint 
Etz  Lavud 
Laser  Inds 


Elbh 
EO  Tel. 
Elron 
Fibranics 
IDB  Bank 
IIS 


Last  Prov.  Close  High 

—  2  — 

mi  mi 

1%  1%  If* 

2  2V»  2Vk 

9’A  91* 

Illfa  1114  H-4 


Low  Vol  I'OOs) 


last 

bid 

ask 

tost 

bid 

6*4 

7*4 

4Vj 

__ 

21  Va 

231* 

Interpharm 

— 

7  Vi 

7'A 

7% 

Qprotech 

3  Vi 

3  Vi 

2% 

2% 

2% 

Rada 

— 

3% 

6% 

6% 

Sciiax 

3  % 

3  Vi 

E3'«  . 

5% 

5% 

Toro-vit 

— 

2^k 

48 

62 

Tevapharm 

— 

7 

3% 

3% 

3% 

SP1 

2Vt 

WALL  STREET  Closing 

Dow  Jones  Indices 


Prices 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 
TRANS 
UTILS 
STOCKS 
NYSE  COMP 
NYSE  INDS 
S-P  100  INDEX 
S-P  COMPOSITE 
AMEX  INDEX 


Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  200,650,000 
NASDAQ  VOL  114^800  (Nov.  20) 


1.B93.56 

+32.90 

COCA  ENT 

16% 

UNCH 

838.88 

+  12.13 

ATT 

26*4 

+  ’-i 

211.48 

+  436 

CONTILL 

S'A 

UNCH 

747.59 

+12.70 

SANTAFE 

34 

+  Y« 

140.94 

+  182 

GOODYEAR 

42V» 

16238 

+  2.27 

DOMINION  R 

48  Vb 

-7/a 

233.68 

+  3.65 

MAY  DPT  ST 

37% 

+  2 

24586 

+  3.81 

IBM 

123Y4 

-V* 

262.95 

+  131 

ENRON  CP 

4015 

+1% 

EAST  KODAK 

69 

+1% 

STOCKS  UP  1.059  DOWN 
STOCKS  UP  1,253  DOWN 


Comment 

Wall  Street  slocks  closed  sharpiy  higher  Friday  in  extremely  active  trading. 
Investors  continued  the  trend  of  buying  stocks  with  strong  fundamentals,  account¬ 
ing  forthe  surge  in  blue  chips,  which  began  on  Wednesday.  -w 

After  soaring  34  points  Thursday,  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  adoed  33 
points  Friday,  to  dose  at  1893.  Advances  led  as 

volume  soared  to  203  million  shares  from  1 58  million  shares  traded  Thursday. 

Last  week’s  volume  was  the  second  highest  in  market  history. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 

PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


FOLLOW  THE  TREND  WITH  THE 
MOST  SOPHISTICATED  TECHNICAL  APPROACH 

TRADE  IN  STOCKS  •  COMMODITIES  •  CURRENCIES 
•  GOLD  &  SILVER  AND  OPTIONS,WITH  TEL  AVIV  REP. 
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Endangering  Jerusalem 


THE  EVENTS  of  the  past  week  in  Jerusalem  since  the  murder 
of  an  Old  City  yeshiva  student  by  three  terrorists  from  Jenin 
must  give  pause  to  ail  those  who  assumed  that  reason  would 
soon  triumph  and  that  the  peace  of  Israel's  capital  would  prove 
impervious  to  assault. 

Most  worrying  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  government,  along 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Israeli  public,  is  burying  its  head 
ostrich- like  in  the  sand,  shrugging  off  omens  of  approaching 


Yesterday  the  government  heard  a  report  about  the  events 
from  police  Inspector  General  David  Kraus.  Jewish  settlers  in 
the  Old  City’s  Moslem  Quarter,  he  told  the  ministers,  had  been 
storing  up  illegal  arms,  which  the  police  had  still  been  unable  to 
discover.  He  added  that  “repentant”  ex-ruffians  at  Shuvu 
Bonim  yeshiva  -  where  Eliahu  Amedi  bad  studied  -  had  lately 
been  fouling  their  Arab  neighbours’  homes. 

This  elicited  something  like  a  public  protest  from  the  Interior 
Minister.  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz.  The  well-informed  —  his  own 
words  -  Rabbi  Peretz  knew  it  for  a  fact  that  it  was  the  Arab 
neighbours  who  had  been  harassing  the  boys.  He  was  thus  very 
much  “surprised”  by  the  inspector  general’s  version. 

When  the  minister  of  the  interior,  of  all  people,  is  not  aware 
of  the  obscenities  that  are  being  perpetrated  in  his  own 
backyard,  and  refuses  even  to  admit  his  ignorance,  it  is  bad 
news".  It  may  be  even  worse  than  the  actual  news  from  the  Old 
City,  which  was  bad  enough  in  itself. 

What  it  described  was  nothing  less  than  a  calculated  assault  - 
resumed  yesterday,  after  a  Shabbat  lull,  in  '‘celebration”  of  the 
end  of  Eliahu  Amedi's  shiv' a  -  by  Jews  against  Arabs,  with  the 
authorities  doing  rather  less  than  they  might  have  done  to  curb 
the  assaulters  and  to  succour  the  victims.  Several  Arab  families 
ejected  from  their  burnt-out  apartments  near  the  yeshiva 
remain  homeless.  And  the  racist  ringleaders  who  led  the  attack 
on  the  hapless  Arabs  are  still  at  large. 

By  violently  undermining  Israel’s  claim  of  right  to  act  as 
guardian  of  a  city  that  is  holy  to  ail  three  great  monotheistic 
religions,  the  Jewish  pogromists  have  been  serving  the  PLO, 
which  they  profess  to  anathematize,  the  easiest  political  victory . 
it  could  dream  of  winning.  Yet  Premier  "Yitzhak  Shamir,  in 
commenting  on  the  Jerusalem  events  in  the  cabinet  yesterday, 
must  have  thought  he  was  discharging  his  official  duty  by 
piously  appealing  to  all  and  sundry  to  maintain  calm. 

Jews  have  had  their  epithets  for  this  kind  of  evenhandedness 
when  committed  against  them  by  gentiles. 

To  be  sure,  it  all  started  with  the  wanton  and  deliberate 
murder  of  an  innocent  Jerusalem  boy  by  three  Jenin  Arabs. 
Such  foul  crime  deserves  the  severest  punishment,  and  even 
some  liberals  have  lately  come  around  to  the  view  that  perhaps 
it  should  be  made  punishable  by  death.  Whether  the  death 
sentence  would  deter  terror  is  doubtful.  In  any  case  it  would, 
have  to  be  applied  equally  to  Arabs  and  Jews.  And  it  must  be' 
remembered  that  we  have  seen  incidence  of  Jewish  terror. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  proposition  that  those  hoarse  with 
screaming  “Death  to  the  Arabs!”  will  readily  accept  . 

The  executions  of  Arab  murderers  is  not,  in  any  case,  what 
they  are  really  after.  Their  grief  over  the  murder  of  a  fellow  Jew 
is  also  an  excuse  to  declare  open  season  on  the  Arabs  in 
Jerusalem.  They  want  the  Arabs  out.  And  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  signal  warnings  from  vendetta-ridden  Leba¬ 
non,  or  of  blood-soaked  Belfast. 

But  sane  Israelis  -  including  those  in  the  government  - 
should  be. 


CRITICISM 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

John  Poindexter. 

The  newspaper  quoted  the 
“friends,"  who  are  said  to  have  the 
support  of  Nancy  Reagan,  as-  also 
proposing  that  former  transporta¬ 
tion  secretary  Drew  Lewis  -replace 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald 
Regan. 

In  a  separate  report,  The 
Washington  Post  said  that  the  CIA, 
working  together  with  the  Mossad, 
was  continuing  a  sensitive  covert 
operation  “designed  to  increase 
U.S.  influence  in  Iran.” 


"The  operation  is  an  extension  of 
one  initiated  by  Israel,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  senior  Reagan  administration 
officials,  it  is  designed  to  gather 
intelligence  and  shape  the  behaviour 
of  the  regime  of  Ayatollah  Rubollah 
Khomeini  and  that  of  his  successor," 
the  report  said. 

The  newspaper  said  that  despite 
White  House  unhappiness  over  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
Iran  arms  deal,  Reagan  intended 
pushing  ahead  with  the  covert  opera¬ 
tion. 


Democratic  and  Republican 


VIOLENCE 


{Continued  from  Page  One) 
against  terrorists  and  terrorism. 

Earlier,  at  a  memorial  service  be¬ 
side  Eliahu  Amedi's  grave  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  Rabbi  Eliezer  Ber- 
land,  of  the  Shuvu  Bonim  yeshiva, 
said  that  Arab  attacks  on  Jews  were 
increasing  because  Arabs  believed 
that  Jewish  blood  could  be  spih  with 
impunity,  and  knew  that  if  caught 
they  would  later  be  set  free. 

'‘The  blood  of  Eliahu  Amedi  will 
be  redeemed,”  be  said. 

Later  he  claimed  he  did  not  intend 
to  call  for  vengeance,  but  meant  that 
the  answer  to  the  killing  of  Amedi 


was  to  increase  Jewish  prayer  and 
presence  in  the  Old  City. 


An  unprecedented  police  force  in 
buses,  cars  and  on  horseback  accom¬ 
panied  the  200  mourners  who 
travelled  with  Amedi's  family  yester¬ 
day  morning  from  their  home  in  the 
Shinn  el  Hanavi  neighbourhood 
through  East  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Police  and  Border  Police 
lined  the  route  through  East  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  many  Arab  shops  were 
dosed.  The  procession  of  mourners' 
cars,  and  the  service  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  took  place  without  incident. 


AUSTRALIAN  EMBASSY,  185  HAYARKON  ST.  TEL' AVIV 
Will  be  closed  on  26,27  and  28  November  1986 
except  for  emergency  business  only. 
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Getting  to  bottom 


of  black  medicine 


MacabeeDean 


supply  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  stamped  s 
certain  portion  of  the  people.  Black  supply  of 
medicine,  therefore,  is  something  store -alt! 
alcjn  (despite  the  enormous  differ-  month  s  5 
ences)  to  those  outlawed  vice  ser-  most  rape 
vices  which  custodiers  abroad  obtain  to  go  to  a 
from  the  Mafia-  then  go 


BOTH  the  painted  medicine  mat)  fa  ences)  to  those  outlawed  vice  ser- 
a  contemporary  Stone  Age  tribe  in  a  vices  which  customers  abroad  obtain 
rain  forest  and  the  white-coated  -  from  the  Mafia, 
medical  specialist  in  the  world's  best  .  •  . 

hospital  know  that  when  something  THE  BIG  question,  of  course,  is 
hurts,  something  is  wrong;  And  for  why  socialized  medicine  of  course,  is1 


many  years  something  has  been  bad-  meet  the  needs  of  the  public? 
ly  hurting  three  groups  of  Israelis:  Perhaps,  the  first  reason  is  that 
the  senior  hospital  physicians  (those  Israelis,  because  they  have  their 
with  10  years  or  more  seniority)  health  hind  dues  deducted  at  source 
practising  so-called  “black  mem-  in  most  cases,  believe  that  medical 
cine”;  the  patients  who  are  willing  to  services  are  really  free.  If  they  see 
pay  these  doctors  substantial  sums  to  their  doctor  once  a  year,  or  once  a 
obtain  the  same  medical  help  they  week,  the  same  amount  is  deducted 
are  entitled  to  “free”  within  the  from  their  pay  cheques.  Israelis, 
framework  of  the  various  health  therefore,  see  their  primary  care 
funds;  and  the  heads  of  the  health  doctor  about  40  per  cent  more  than 
system,  both  government  and  His-  do  Deo  ole  in  other  Western  coun- 
tadnit.  who  have  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  (which  seems  quite  hypocritic¬ 
al  to  many  insiders)  to  '‘stamp  out 
this  plague  called  black  medicine,” 


stamped  so  he  can  buy  one’s  week's 
supply  of  a  drug  at  a  private  drug 
store -although  he  needs  at  least  one 
month's  supply  -  which  means  he 
must  repeat  this  routine  every  week; 
to  go  to  a  private  drug  store;  buy  it, 
then  go  back  fo  his  drnic  to  be 
reimbnrsed  for  his  outlay? 

If  this  system  is  so  good  for  the 
common  people,  why  is  it  not  good 
for  the  privileged  class?  hi  all  hones¬ 
ty,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  many 
members  of  the  privileged  class  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  privileged. 
They  live  in  a  fairyland.  They  are 
Eke  Queen  Victoria  who  used  to  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  full 
well  knowing  that  someone  would 
place  a  chair  under  her.  These  pri¬ 
vileged  believe  that  everyone  gets 


doctor  about  40  per  cent  more  than  the  same  preferential  treatment  as 


do  people  in  other  Western  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  level 
of  medicine  practised  by  health  fund 
clinics  is  considered  (often  very  un- 


as  Health  Minister  Sboshana  Arbeli-  justly)  as  being  inferior  to  that  of 
Almoslino,  recently  termed  it.  senior  physicians  in  hospitals.  Of  the 

1,921  graduates  of  Israel's  four 


m.  .  ,  1,921  graduates  of  Israel's  four 

These  health  leaders  see  black  medicafschools  from  1975  to  1984, 
medicine  as  a  highly  destructive  83  „  aat  m  employed  in 
weapon  eroding  the  vety  existence  hospitals  Sr  doing  their  residencies 


W“P?”  e£°d“?  veI?  hospitals  or  doing  their  n£d&ndes 

of  4e  lofty  pnnaple  of  socialized  theTe,  while  cmlyl.7  per  cent  joined 
medicine:  all  patients  an:  equal  m  the  dmics.  And  no  one  knows  if  this 


reaving  medial  help.  £5  ^nVdl* 

By  ™st5?  work  in  hospitals, 

decades  But  its  fastest  growth  has  Eycry  made  by  a  prinl_ 

been  tn  the  past  three  years,  follow-  ^  ^  pb^i24,  every  bborwory 
ing  the  largely  ineffectual  font-  tefl  made  in  this  clinic.  Li  reneatedii 
month  strike  of  the  doctors  for  better  *  hncnimi  if  the  r 


6.7  per  cent  didn't  first  try  to  find 


they  do. 

But  others  are  outright  hypoc¬ 
rites,  and  make  political  gain  out  of 
denigrating  a  system  which  they 
themselves  enjoy  -  without  even  the 
need  to  make  a  first  initial  payment 
to  the  senior  hospital  physician. 
Each  and  every  ooe  considers  him¬ 
self  like  an  ambulance  with  a  dying 
patient  which  is'  allowed  to  roar 
through  traffic,  breaking  all  the 
Laws..  (But  an  empty  ambulance 
should  obey  all  these  traffic  lam). 


a  hospital  if  the  patient  ever  arrives 


pay  and  better  working  conditions,  there!  Clinic  and  hospital  practice 
This  stnke  convinced  more  and  ^ 


1  ms  suj&e  convinces  more  ana  constitute  two  different  medical 
more  senior  hospital  doctors  to  be-  WOrlds. 


gin  writing  “overtime.”  i.e  they  Moreover,  it  takes  days  in  cases  of 


opened  small  evening  clinics,  by  set-  serious  ailments  for  the  primary  care 
□ng  aside  one  room  in  their  homes,  doctor  to  make  even  a  tentative 


or  by  renting  an  office,  to  receive  diagnosis  in  complicated  cases,  since 


private  patients.  There  was  a  dis-  it  Skes  a  considerable  time  until  the 


tinct,  unwritten  understanding  be-  tests  are  finished  by  the  laboratories, 
tween  these  physicians  and  their  pn-  And  if  something  other  than  routine 


vate  patients  that  after  the  initial  K  suspected,  the  patient  is  sent  to 


payment,  treatment  would  be  era-  join  Ac  queue  to  see  specialists  at 
tinued  free  the  next  day  m  the  the  regional  clinic  -  whosetiSts  also 

hncnifak  ■  Kino  minlir  Anmnmpnf  i  mr  .  ■ 


hospitals,  using  public  equipment,  ^  to  perform,  and  arc  again 
tests-  laboratories,  etc  repeated  in  tfie  hospitals. 

How  many  senior  hospital  physi-  ^  00t  ^.pass  roo 

ops  practise  black  medicine?  Un-  steps,  the  local  and  regional  dinic, 
educated  guesses  place  the  figure  andgodirectlytothehospitalphysi- 
between  alow20  per  cent  and  a  high  ^  by  payi^g  him  a  fez  ranging 
70  per  cent.  One  key  figure  m  the  tfw>  aa~-  ,n 


from  $50  to  $150?  After  all,  as  the 


Israel  Medical  Association  recently  ha'ikar,  habriut. 

estimated  the  figure  at  50  per  cent.  (The  m5Jjn  thing  in  life  is  your 


The  wide  range  in  estimates  is  an  health) 
indication  enough  that  nobody  ^  addition  to  using  government 
knows  The  doctop  themselves  are  equipment  without  paying  for  it, 
certainly  not  supplying  facts  and  fi-  Junior  bospital  physicians  guilty 


Su*rs-  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  of  another  violation.  By  giving  prc- 

And  the  occasional  doctor  who  is  ferential  treatment  to  their  “pri- 
caught  is  no  indication  of  the  scope  vate"  patients,  they  are  delaying  the 


WHAT  are  the  solutions  to  the  over¬ 
all  mess  in  the  medical  system? 

First,  the  dinks  should  improve 
their  services.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
Kupat  Hofim  «m  (to  this,  if  it  cannot 
solve  its  '‘great  pill  shortage.” 

Second,  the  right  of  senior  physi¬ 
cians  to  practise  (as  many  arc  now¬ 
doing)  m  private  hospitals-  and 
medical  centres  should  be  improved. 
Here  they,  would  not  be  depriving 
the  rank  and  file  of  anything. 

But  many  patients  don't  want  to 
go  to  a  private  bospital  or  medical 
centre.  They  would  prefer  to  follow 
the  black  medicine  route  and  save 
the  extra  expense,  for  going  to  a 
private  hospital  is  quite  expensive; 
moreover,  private  installations  do 
not  have  as  advanced  equipment  as 
the  best  government  or  Kupat  Hotim 
hospital.  And  there  is  afro  some¬ 
thing  comforting  in  being  in  a  big 
hospital  where  back-up  medical  i 
help,  both  in  the  form  of  experts  and  : 
in  instrumentation,  is  available. 

Third,  government  and  Kupat 1 
Holim  hospitals  should  introduce  a  - 
private  medical  service,  patterned  . 
after  that  in  a  few  public  hospitals, 
such  as  Hadassah  in  Jerusalem. 
There,  physicians  receive  private  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  afternoons,  and  the 


of  the  problem  for  it  must  be  re-  treatment  of  those  rank-and-file  pa- 
mernber^  that  the  patient  wdl  rare-  jents  who  have  routinely  worked 
ly  finger  his  doctor;  any  fingering  is  their  way  up  the  medical  hierarchy  to 


is  split  between  him  and  the  hospital 
for  the  use  of  its  facilities. 


done  by  that  handful  of  “honest” 
doctors  who  want  no  part  of  black 
medicine. 

Those  practising  black  mediane 
are  performing  a  criminal  act  -  i.e.. 


tients  who  have  routinely  worked  ,  .  Such  an  arrangement  would  allow 
tbeirway  up  the  medical  hierarchy  to  the  shifting  of  most  “private  pa- 


get  to  the  senior  physia'an. 


WHO  ELSE  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
preferential  treatment? 

Ironically  those  labour  leaders. 


they  are  using  public  property  for  politicians,  and  party  members  with 
personal  gain.  But  are  they  ennun-  nrotekzia  -  those  who  are  nreachinv 


I*™™  If  °ul  roey  ennun.  prQtekzia  _  ^  m  piezchiag 

als .  And  ft  so,  how  is  it  possible  that  “equality  of  medicine,"  those  who 


some  50  per  cent  if  Dpt  more  —  of  are  waging  a  bitter  war  against 
the  most  respected  senior  hospital  money  buying  preferential  treat- 


members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Intelligence  Committees  have 
emerged  from  the  first  closed-door 
briefing  on  the  weapons  transfers 
still  very  much  outraged . 

Although  the  scope  of  Israeli  aims 
shipments  to  Iran  is  now  reported  to 
have  been  significantly  greater  than 
earlier  imagined,  most  congressmen 
who  have  mentioned  the  Israeli  role 
are  tryint  to  put  it  in  context 

Democratic  Representative 
James  Wright  of  Texas  said  that 
Israel  was  “given  to  understand  it 
was  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  congressman  said  that  U.S. 
officials  knew  that  other  countries 
besides  Israel  bad  shipped  weapons 
to  Iran,  “but  not  at  our  behest... We 
knew  of  it,  but  l  don’t  know  if  we 
condoned  it.” 

Like  many  other  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Wright  said  he  wanted  to 
distinguish  between  the  other  third 
parties  and  Israel.  Because  of  the 
prevailing  assessment  in  much  of 
Washington  that  Israel  was  simply 
following  U.S.  instructions,  the  cri¬ 
ticism  of  Israel  has  been  relatively 
muted. 


physicians  in  Israel  are  guilty  of 
ripping  off  their  employers?  These 
are  men  and  women  with  proven 
ability,  education,  knowledge,  pub¬ 
lic  standing,  and  so  on.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  sort  of  elite  in  Israeli  society. 

Why  have  they  embarked  on  illeg¬ 
al  methods?  Is  it  because  their  em¬ 


ployers  pay  them  a  take-home  salary 
which  hovers  around  the  American 


poverty  line? 

Ana  why  is  another  elite  group  in 


Israeli  society,  many  belonging  to 
the  so-caUea  “monied"  socialist 


class,  or  to  the  “affluent”  private 


ment.  Over  the  years  they  have 
become  a  privileged  class  where 
medical  treatment  is  concerned. 

Has  anyone  seen  a  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber,  a  member  of  Knesset,  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  senior 
dvfl  servants,  mayors,  heads  of  large 
companies,  etc.  turn  up  at  an  ordin¬ 
ary  Kupat  Holim  clink?  Has  anyone 
ever  seen  a  MK  stand  in  line  for  half 
an  hour  to  get  a  prescription  filled, 
and  then  be  told  that  the  medicine  is 
not  in  stock,  and  that  he  should  go  to 
the  central  regional  pharmacy,  to  be 
told  the  medicine  is  not  in  stock;  to 


tients”  to  the  afternoon  hours,  using 
equipment  and  instrumentation  not 
fully  exploited  during  that  time.  This 
would  also  allow  senior  physicians 
more  time  in  the  mornings  for  the 
rank-and-file  patients.  Everybody 
would  benefit,  and  socialized  medi¬ 
cine  would  even  be  strengthened, 
since  the  rank  and  file  would  receive 
faster  and  better  treatment. 

But  Kupat  Holim  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  health  leaders  prefer  to  adopt 
another  solution,  namely,  to  “eli¬ 
minate  the  plague  of  black  medi¬ 
cine.'*  (And  Kupat  HoKm  last  week 
announced  it  was  formulating  re-  j 
forms  to  erdicate  black  mediane).  I 
Can  they  honestly  eliminate  a  system 
in  which  there  is  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  patient  and  doctor,  between 
customer  and  salesmen? 

.  True,  they  can  catch  a  physician 


sector,  so  willing  topaymoney  fora  ^  £  his  ditiic,  to  rtand  in 

10  prescription 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 


additional  payment?  Why  has  this 
second  elite  turned  its  back  on 
“socialized”  medicine?  For  nearly 
everyone  (98.2  per  cent  of  the  Jews, 
although  only  74  per  cent  of  the 
non-Jews)  belongs  to  one  health- 
fund  or  another. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
simple;  the  socialized  medical  sys¬ 
tem  is  functioning  so  imperfectly 
that  black  medicine  has  stepped  in  to 
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now  and  then  practising  black  medi¬ 
cine.  but  . the  main  result  will -be  the 
other  physicians  will  take  mprcstnn- 
gent  precautions  against  getting 
caught. 


-  Does  the  medical  profession  have : 
any  tools  to  force  the  innpduiffiQn  of' 
private  medical  practice?  They  have :  •. 
one  tool  which  they  cannotusei  to' 
publicize  the  names  of  those  who : 


I&aitjL  leaders  also  fear  that  if  T^ive  tteatinwt- 

prorate  medal  taro- 


daced,  it  will  be  the  first  step  in 
convincing  senior  physicians  to 
abandon  government  and  Kupat 
Holim  hospitals  for  private  ones, 
muang  socialized  mediane  to  col¬ 
lapse.  _  ..... 

But  this  will  not  happen  in  the 
foreseeable  future  .  The  best  doctors 
will  not  move  into  small  hospitals,  or 
medical  centres,  for  the  latter  will 
never  have  the  funds  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  same  standard  found  in 


tors  atBeilinson recently threatened  ;• 
to  do. this,  but  then. backed  down.* 
For  this  would  be.  a . violation  of; 
ethics. 

But  can  the  medical  profesapn; 
persuade  the  country’s  health  lead¬ 
ers  -  to  attack  die  cause  'of  l>feck 
medicine,  -the'  breakdown  in  faefli- ; 
ties,  and  not  its  symptoms?  Can  it  - 
persuade  the  authorities  that  they! 
can  never  win  tire  fight  against  black  * 
mediane,  no  more,  than  the.  police ! 
can  stamp  out the  trafficking  in  hash- ; 


hospitals.  .  '  As  kmg  as  the  public  joins  hands  1 

The  government  and  Kiipat  ..with  doctors  in  . a  conspiracy  of  si- ; 


ine  government  ana  Kupai  ..with  doctors  in  a  conspiracy  of  si* ; 
Holim  can  keep  the  best  doctors  by  fence  for  the  benefit  of  both  sides*.- 
amply  keeping  one  step  ahead  of  one  can  expect  an  occasional  arrest, ; 


private  hospitals  ^diagnostic  equip-  'hat.no  more.  like,  traffic  violations,  * 
ment.  The  most  ambitious,  the  most  only  those  which  are  serious  wiD  lead  I 


eager  to  learn  will  continue  to  spend  to  arrests.  No  one  th*  manpower ' 

a  goodly  part  of  their  day  in  the  to  do  more.  •  ' 


hospitals,  treating  ordinary  patients, 
giving  their  time  to  public  mediane. 


.  The  miter  is  a  member  of  tbe  Jem-' 
salem  Past  E&toriot  staff. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF 
EMIGRATION 


SEPARATE  FIEFDOM 


To  the  Editor  of  Ute  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  I  refer  to  your  report  of 
November  11,  “Shamir  says  emig¬ 
rants  are  deserters.” 

When  will  our  leaders,  who  travel 
abroad  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  year. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  I  was  astomhed  tti  read  in  . 
your  atride  of  November  7,  “Tamir  | 
sees  change  of  stylet  and  tooe,”  that  - 
die  director  general  ,  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  Aviabam  Timur,  had.  said 
-that  “The  ambassadors  henceforth 


oviyou  ai  ivtui  h  uu£a«u  uujwu  rvtu .  • _ .  -  ■■  •  . 

taro  ctaoffeur-driven  cars  and  ot  ^giroa^resaDOto  ttawlioasof 


peose  accounts,  realize  that  the  only 
reason,  the  real  reason  forcing  peo¬ 
ple  to  leave  this  country  is  econo¬ 
mic? 

If  they  restructure  the  tax  system 
so  that  the  self-employed  remains 
honestly  and  gainfully  so;  give  salar¬ 
ied  workers  enough  money  to  get 
through  the  month  and  put  a  little 
aside  for  savings;  then  we  wifi  see 
those  yordim  statistics  drop. 


die  ministry  and  the  minster.”  In 
other  worefr,  the  policy  of  tiie  Fore-' 
ign  Ministry  and  nor  that  of-  the 
government  would  prevail . 


I  thought  that  this  was  a  democra¬ 
cy,  the  policy  of  the  government 
came  first  and  that  is  what  the 
ambassadors  were  supposed  to  sup¬ 
port.  Can  it  really  be  that  the  Fore- 
ign  Ministry  has  become,  a  separate 


No  amount  of  spiritual  or  national  -  ^tityandisnow  ran  separatelyfrom 
commitment  is  going  to  pay  the  ’  ™®pdncy  of  ffie government-  This  is 
mortgage  and  grocery  bills.  What  is  am^.^sturbmg^smiation  and pep- 
Ziomsm  if  there  is  no  end  to  debt?  pje  should  be  made  fully  aware  ofit.- 
Each  emigrant  is  simply  voting  with  \  hoP® the  pranenumster  will  put  his 


his  feet.  Chances  are  he’d  rather 
stay. 

TALROSE. 

Jerusalem. 


foot  down  to  control  die  situation 
before  it  gets  out  of  fraud. 

GERALD  PLANSBERG  . 

Bat  Yam. 


Dollar  GNPs  of  the  U4LS.R. 
mid  Eastern  Europe 

PaulMarer 

This  book  documents  tire  findings  of 
an  important  research  project  to 
assess  attemative  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  the  dollar  GNPs  and  growth 
rates  of  centraHy  planned  economies 
(CPEs).  CPEs  have,  not  heretofore 
boor  adequately  represented  In  in¬ 
ternational  comparisons,  especially 
in  rotation  to  dollar  GNPS  and  growth . 
rates,  although  these  countries 
account  for  a  significant  share  of  tile 
world’s  production. 

Defines  the  best  among  known 
methods  that  can  be  applied  to  CPEs 
as  a  group  and  makes  use  pf  avail: 
able  date.  Concludes  that  adequate 
GNP  date  in  national  currencies  can 
be  derived  for  most  CPEs  by  adjust¬ 
ing  official  Information  known,  to 
country  experts.  Identifies  conver-- 
sion  rates  based  on  purchasing- 
power  parity  information  as  the  best 
method  generally  applicable  to  CPEs 
for  converting  such  GNP  data  from 
local  currencies  into  dollars. 

Focuses  on  the  U.S-S.ft.  Bulgaria, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic- RapUbfic,  Hungary,-  Po^ 
land,  and  Romania- 256  pages.  - 
NIS 47-00 
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Urban  Transport  . 

The  unprecedented  .growth,  in  de¬ 
mand  for  transport  and  increases  In, 
the  costs  of  energy  and  construction 
have  exacerbated  urban  transport 
problems  in. the  past  decade.  Such  , 
changes  have  prompted  a  hash  look, 
at  urban  transport  and  its  effects  on 
the  economic  efficiency  ofc&es  and 
the  well-being  of  urban  residents. 
This  study  sets  out  the  current  views 


Putting  Pnoplft  First  : 
Sociological  Variables  hi  Rural  ; 
Development 
etfited  ty  Mchaef  M.  Cemea 
This  book  describes  a  culturally 
sensitive  approach  to  the  preparer  * 
fein,pteimmg,awlkTiplBmantationof' 
rural  development  projects:  ft  places 
a  Strong  emphasis  on  analyzing  the.  ■ 
soaal  organlzafon  of  rural  popufce  * 
tionsand  tfieir modes  of  produc&onin  . 
Bvestocfc  projects,  oommunfly  tore-  ' 
^y.imgafion  and  water  users'  asso- 
otetons,  rural  roads,  fisheries,  and 
agricultural  settlemenls.  ; 

Examples  man  Wald  Bank  expen*  •' 
once  are-provided  and  crificism-of 
existing  Ikretattons  in  project  propa- 
refion  is  combined  .with  guktefioes. 
and  practical  answers  cm  how  to 
increase  the  attention  paid  to  local 


of  the  World  Bank  on  urban  transport,  '  people  involved  ,  to  rural  devetop- 
80  pages.  ■  'meDL444pages.- 
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